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Adb&dri, a halting-place between Lohba and Karnprayag, is 
situate in patti Sili Ohandpiir of parganuh Ghandpur in British 
Garhw&l in latitude 30^-9' and longitude 79*’-16'10^ : distant 10 
miles 7 furlongs and 2 poles from Lohba and 10 miles 5 furlongs 
from Karnprayig. !Kiere is an encainping-gronnd and dharnudla 
(rest-house) here. The road from Lohba or Gairsen gives off 
a branch there to Ndr&yanbugar on the Pindar river and itself 
crosses the Diw&li range (7,963 feet) by the Diw&li-kh&l at an elevoF* 
tion of 7,010 feet above the level of the sea. Near the pass are the 
remains of a fort and the ridge forms the waterparting between the 
llainganga and the Pindar. The road thence follows the right bank 
of the Bhiirarig&r by the villages of Af&lsi and Kheti to Adbadii 
The road is good and passes through beautiful scenery. On the 
right are the Randal (6,553 feet), Suilidknda (8,936) and BinttU 
(8,300) peaks, and on the left the Diwdli. (7,963 feet) and Beri 
(5,479) peaks. Just above Adbadri is the small lake of Beni TtU, 
where there is a tea*factory.* At Adbadri are the remains of sixteen 
temples similar to those found at Dw&rah&t with the usual Turk’s 
cap ornament. One dedicated to Badriniriyan is still used for 
worship, end the people say tnat in a few years' time the road by 
Joshimath to Badrin5th will be closed by the meeting of the oppo¬ 
site hills near the temple, and that then this temple will be the 
object of pilgrimage. Tho other temples, too, are used in a lesser 
degree for worship. They are all crowded together in a space 
of about 42 by 85 feet and vary in height trom 6 to 20 feet 
The principal temple is distinguished by a raised platform or cha- 
butn in front, roofed in and leading to the imall square enclosure 

> 5m Gm.. XI., TM. 
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of the usual pyramidal form, within which is the idol itself. The 
solitary occupant of the temple at my visit was a Brahmach&ri fakir 
from Midnapur in Bengal who had taken up his residence there 
for some five years. Local tradition here assigns the building of the 
temples to Sankara Acharya, tlic celebrated reformer and Hindu 
philosopher, while in Kumaon the same style of building bearing 
traces of similar antiquity is attributed to the piety of the Katyi&ra 
Bujas. 

Aglar, a patti of parganah B&mgar in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by pattis Mabryuri Bichhli and Kotauli Talli; on the east 
by Malirydri Bichhli; on the west by pattis B&mgar MollA and 
Tall& and on the south by JSlahryuri Talli. This patti comprises 
nineteen villages having an area of 1.825 bitisy of which 574 are 
culturable and 1,251 aro cultivated (only three irrigated). The 
assessment in 1815 was Rs. 1,309 ; in 1820 was Bs. 1,148, and in 
1843 was Its. 1,122. The present assessment amounts to Rs. 1,522, 
which falls on the total area at 13 annas 4 pies per acre and on the 
cultivated area at Rs. 1-3-5. The population at the time of last settle¬ 
ment numbered 2,995 souls, of whom 1,550 were males. It is chiefly 
inhabited by the Agari caste of miners who give their name to it 

Agaspur, a village and halting-place on the route by M4si from 
Paori to Almora, is situate in patti Ghaukot Bichhla of parganah P41i 
in Kumaon in latitude 29°-52'-13^ and longitude 79**-ld'-18'' ; 
distant 12 miles 1 furlong 22 poles from Kfinjoli and 12 miles 3 
furlongs 33 poles from Mdsi. The road from Kiinjoli on the left 
bank of the Pachrar-g4dh, a tributary of the Eastern Nyar on the 
right bank, passes to Baijirau on the road from Kainiir to Rkmnagar, 
and here crosses the Nylir by a bridge of 62 feet span, thence a 
short level, rise and fall leads to the ascent to Chydrkot-kbdl or 
pass and thence to Sardikhet-khdl on the borders of Kumaon and 
Garhwal 7 miles 7 furlongs 33 poles. Several streams are passed 
on the way to Jkmuri-khal, whence a level road leads to Agaspnr 
Dya, 4 miles 1 furlong 29 poles. The road is a good one thronghouk 
and is much used by all the inhabitants of southern Gafhwdl. 

Aglar, a small river which rises on the northern declivity of 
the Surkanda peak in ladtudr 30°-25'-25^ and longitude 78^-20' 
at au elevation of 7,130 feet above the level of the sea in patti 
Dasjydla of parganah Jaunpur b Native Garhwil, and thonoe flows 
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rapidly to the westward through a deep and narrow valley, and arter 
a coarse of about twenty-three miles falls into the Jumna on the 
left bonk, near the Jaunpnr fort, in latitude 30**-d0'-55^ and longi¬ 
tude 78®-2'-5(r. 

^mer, a patti of parganah Gaiiga Saldn, is bounded on the east 
by patti Talld Slid of parganah Talld Saldn, on the south by 
the Kotri Dun and the Bijnor district, on the west by the Udepur 
pattis and on the north by the same pattis and Dhdngu. A road 
from Eotdwdra to Srinagar runs just within its eastern boundary, 
passing by Charekha, Duni and Malnlya, at the first of which there 
is a rained bungalow. Other villages are Mathdna, Kanda, Buli 
and Utdreha, connected with the Kotdwdra road by a cross path; 
Kaphaldi, Juda-R&waly&l and Manjydri to the north and Mawakot 
to the south, also connected by a path with Kotdwdra. Simalna 
lies to the south-west : there is a school at Gdm. In 1864 six 
villages were received from Karaundu. The patwdri of Ajmer usually 
resides in Ghota of patti Sfid Talld and collects tlie land-revenue 
of that patti also; in 1864 the revenue of both aggregated Bs. 2,146. 
Charekha travellers' bungalow lies in longitude 7S°~37' and lati¬ 
tude 29®-49'. 

Alaknanda, a river in British C .rhwul, formed by the junction 
of the Dfaauli (western) and Vishnuganga at Vishnupraydg in par¬ 
ganah Fainkhanda.^ At the confluence, the Dhauli has a breadth of 
about thirty-fire or forty yards with a rapid current, and the Vish- 
nuganga a breadth of £wenty-five or forty yards also with a rapid 
current. The elevation of the confluence above the sea is 4,743 
feet. The united stream flows south-west to Ohamoli, receiving the 
Budr, Ghirdr and Pdtal Ganges and the Birhi or Birahi-ganga at 
Birhi. Thence, in a southerly direction, to Nandpraydg, where the 
Nanddkini joins it from the east in latitude 30^-19^-56^ and 
longitude 79”-21'-29,''' at an elevation of 2,805 feet above the level 
of the sea. Again it turns south-west to Karapray4g, 45 miles from 
Vishnupraytg, where the Pindar joins it on the left bank in lati¬ 
tude 30''-15'-45'' and longitude 79*-15'-29,''' with an elevation of 
i',600 feei Thence nearly due west to Budrpraydg, 19 miles, where 
it receives the Mandakini from the north on the right bank in latitude 

> See Gss. XL, £92.307, 321, 347. 
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and longitude at an elevation of 1,980 feet. 

Turning again now south-west it flows by Srinagar to Deopray4g, 37 
miles, w'lien it is joined by the Bhigirathi from Tihri in latitude 
30®-8'-45'' and longitude 78®-38'-56,'‘' with an elevation of 1,953 
feet, after which it is styled the Ganges. At one place called the 
K&kar’s leap from the tradition of a kdkar or barking deer having 
jumped across it, the river narrows to about 25 feet and rushes through 
a cut in the rocks which rise at least 500 feet perpendicularly on 
either side, opening out into an immense and deep pooL From 
this point, which is a'oout four miles above Budrpraydg, the fall is 
not so great and the general appearance is long reaches with short 
rapids until it reaches Deopray&g. At this place a huge mass of 
rock appears to have fallen into the stream, narrowing it to half its 
proper breadth just before it is joined by the Bh&giratbi. On the 
top of tliis rock some fifty feet above the river is a rope bridge 
leading from British Garhwal to DeoprayAg, which is in Native Garh> 
wal or Tihri, and so much does the river rise in the hot weather and 
rains that this bridge is frequently swept away. At the eonfluence 
the Bhagirathi rashes with great force and rapidity down a steep 
declivity, roaring and foaming over large rocks scattered over its 
hed. Its breadth is 112 feet and it rises 40 feet during the melting 
of the snows. The Alaknanda flowing with a smooth nnmffled 
surface gently winds round the point of confluence. It is 142 feet in 
breadth and rises 46 feet at the same period. The breadth of the 
united stream is 240 feet. The Alaknanda abounds with fish, some 
of which are four or five feet in length. The mah4ser {tohetf shahur) 
is found weighing up to 80 pounds, and the dog-fish or aahidla nnd 
kdldbantf a species of barbel. Gold in small quantities has been 
obtained by searching the sands of this river, but the remuneration 
resulting (about four annas a day) has been so scanty that the search 
is nearly discor tinned. There are four iron bridges over the 
Alaknanda, a tie-bridge at Chamoli, and iron suspension-bridges at 
Chhatwoi-pipal Budrpraydg and Jdkhni, one and a half miles below 
Srinagar on the Almora and Tihri load. The last named is 301 feet 
span from saddle to saddle. From Joshimath downwards the stream 
is used for the rafting of timber. There are several fine forests of 
Stnilheanaj Webbiana and exceUa firs on its eastern bank from Rudr- 
prayfig to Pipalkoti. Below this ehir pines occur up the Nighanl 
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valley opposite Nandpray&g, on the slopes of the Ndgpur hills op¬ 
posite Chhatwa-pi|)a] at Pokhri and as far as Dhari near Srinagar. 

Almora') the head-quarters of the Kumaon Division in paid 
Khaspurja of parganah Bnraliinandal of the Kumaon district, is 
situate in latitude 29°-37'-3'’' and longitude 79®-40-'2(y‘', by die 
lower road 30 miles from Naini Tal, 46 miles from Kdl^hungi; it is 
19 miles from Binikhct. The town and the civil and military 
station are built on a bare saddle-shaped ridge running north-west 
to south-east for about two miles with an elevation varying from 
5,200 to 5,500 feet. The jail stands at about 5,439 feet and the 
church at 5,495 feet above the level of the sea. The station is con¬ 
nected with the higher ridges of Simtola and Kalmatiya to the west 
by a eol called Mount Brown or Hiradhunga, so called from its 
micaceous rock which shines like a diamond (Afra) in the morning 
sun. Kalmatiya has an elevation of 6,414 feet above the level of 
the sea, and Simtola an elevation of 6,066 feet. The building 
known as Simtola house lies in latitude 29°-37'-3^ and longi¬ 
tude 79'’-43'-21," with an elevation of 6,200 feet. A lateral ridge 
called Sitoli runs w'estwards from Hiradhunga towards the Kosi 
river and exactly faces Almora to the north. The intermediate 
space is crowded with houses and cultivated terraces and possesses 
a small stream which rises in a spring under Hiradliunga, called 
by the natives Bani-dhara and by the Europeans St Ronan's Well. 
On the east and south the Almora hill is bounded by the Suw&l river 
and on the west by the Kosi, so that it is almost a peninsula con¬ 
nected with the other hills by the Kalmatiya ridge. To the south¬ 
west the ridge after attaining its highest point of elevation at 
Charalekh dips down in a bold and rugged series of masses to the 
point of jnnetion between these two rivers. The ascent from the 
bridge crossing theSaw41 and the Sukuni (Gorari)near their junction 
on the Naini TM road is exceedingly steep and trying, especially in 
the hot-weather, when the heat reflected from the bare gneiss rocks 
and the white dust from the road alternately roast and blind the 
traveller. After passing the leper asylum and the Charalekh bon* 
galows a very pretty Gothic church is reached, erected under the 
snperintendenee of Captain Weller and now under the ministration 

> Th« BUM ia Mid to te dorirod fnm tbo itZmora or wild aorrol (Rmmim 
AaMtata), wlucA grawa ia aboadaBM oa tfco UlL Tho Cbaad Raju alwan it 
Bajopar ia oOcial doeBBaaata: aao Gaa, Zl., 6M, 889, 860^ 87(V 887'. 
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of ilio Naini THi chaplain, who visits Almorn once a month. Close 
by and around are the residences of the European community and 
Fort Moira, otherwise called lAl Mandi, and the parade-ground. The 
Knmaon battalion was formerly posted at Hawalbag in the valley 
of the Kosi about five miles north of the present cantonments, but 
that has long been abandoned as a military station and the Knmaon 
battalion is now represented by the Srd Gorkha regiment, who 
garrison the fort and supply a strong detachment to Pithoragarh 
under the command of a Native officer and guards to Naini T&l 
and B4nikhet. 

The sepoys’ lines dip down from the fort on the north-east and 
the officers’ houses lie to the west and north. Between these and the 
town is the small Mission chapel with a Grecian portico and inscrip- 
tions in raised letters in Hindi. Then commences the town. The prin¬ 
cipal street is paved with stone flags and is about 30 to.50 feet in 
width and about three-quarters of a mile in length, divided into two 
bazars by the old fort and new Mission school. The slope from 
east to west is broken by flights of stone steps which render the 
street not easily passable for ponies. The houses are from two to 
four stories high and are substantially built of mica-slato and roofed 
with thin slabs of the same material. The upper stories are, how¬ 
ever, nsnally constructed of wood quaintly and profusely carved and 
some bear decorative lamp-rests of deer’s antlers. The windows 
are mere apertures for the most part resembling pigeon-holes cut 
in the wooden panel and closed by a slide. The general appear¬ 
ance of the town is compact and olean and the conservancy arrange¬ 
ments seem to be well carried out Beyond where the north-eastern 
gate was, rises the old fort Almora, in the enclosure of which are 
(utnated the treasnry and civil courts. An engraving of this is given 
by Tieflbnthaler in his travels undertaken daring the middle of the 
last oentniy. Beyond this the top of the ridge is somewhat hollow¬ 
ed ont and the space is ooenpied by a bazar, tbe office of the 
snb-coUector of revenue and the Lala Bazar. Here also, on the 
site of the former residence of the Bajas of' Kumaon, is tbe new 
Mission school. This school, opened in 1^71, is a fine building in 
tbe Tuscan stylo, with a central hall 60 feet by 34 feet and a wing 
on each side containing four spadons class-rooms. The lofty roof 
of the hall ends in a portico supported by massive stone pUlars. 
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The entire building is of solid masonry and the pediment and 
frieze have carved inscriptions in English and .Hindi. The plan is 
due to Oaptsdn Birney, R.E., who also supervised the erection of the 
building. The dispensary is close at hand and then the road ascends 
towards the site of the Marchkilah or St Mark’s tower, a building 
long since palled down. On both sides of the town on the north¬ 
western and eastern slopes, the hill side is adorned with very fino 
substantial isolated native houses and also villages embosomed in 
orchards of tUn, walnut, cherry, Australian jack and apricot The 
eastern side is less wooded owing to the greater steepness of the 
mountain face. There are several Hindu temples in Almora, but noue 
with any pretensions to architectural merit; and there is only one 
mosque. 

For a distance of about four miles around Almora on every 
side the hills are absolutely bare, but beyond that distance the 
mountains are as well timbered as any in the central parts of the 
district. Tradition has it that deodar trees were once plentiful on 
the north-west face of the hill, but from the nature of the soil it is 
improbable that these forests were ever extensive. The tradition 
regarding the transfer of the Chand capital here also points to 
Almora as being then covered with timber. The oaks on Kalmatiya 
are of a stunted growth, and the pines only attain a respectable size 
on the northern aspect of the range. Deodars grow well when 
planted and many of the old houses are built of the wood of this 
tree, which would so for bear out the tradition. 

Sixty degrees is about the annual average temperature of the 
air. In the hot weather, from May to Ist July, the climate of 
Almora, though at that season from 15 to 20 degrees cooler thnn 

in the neighbouring plains, approaches to 
Climate. ^ tropical type. Pankhas and tattis, how¬ 

ever, are not required, and the thermometer (except for n few hours 
on some hot days before rain) can be kept down in n closed house 
to 74**. Whenever it exceeds Sli*’ in an outside shaded verandah, 
rain or a thunder-storm may bo ox|iected, w’dch sometimes at onco 
reduces the tomperaturo to G2°. In the rains 72" msy be consi¬ 
dered the average temperature, and at that season, which is very 
pleasant at Almora, though nut cuM and requiring fires as at 
Simla and Mussoorie, the range of the temperature is rarely 2". 
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Midnighi and middaj in a cool room show the thermometor, in 
Jaljr and August, often for dajs together, at 72" or 73". Outside 
in the shade the range rarely exceeds 10". In winter, snow 
falls occasionally, but rarely lies beyond a few hours on the 
ground. Different years display differeut phenomena in regard to 
this matter: for instance, on December 11th, 1841, snow covered 
the ground at the level of the Kosi and Suw41 rivers (3,7fM) feet); 
on December Slst, 1842, rain fell for hours, yet the 64gar range 
at 7,500 feet abovr the sea was without a particle of snow. Snow 
is most frequent in February, taking a number of years October 
and November are beautiful clear cold months, and most of the fruit 
trees then lose their leaves. March and April are generally mark¬ 
ed by thunder-storms, but in all the summer months, till the regu¬ 
lar monsoon rain falls, a thick atmospherical haze prevaUa which 
obscures all the view. This haze, however, is common to the whole 
hills and is as dense near the snows as at Almora. The townS'people 
of Almora are for the most part very healthy, and the state of 
health in the cantonment^ where, sometimes, the sepoys suffer 
considerably, especially during their first seasoning to the climate, is 
no criterion of that of the town. Fever and dysentery seem to be the 
prevailing fatal diseases among the natives; and colic is often 
rapidly fetal, especially in the fruit and vegetable season. The bad 
fever of the typhoid form (maAdman) has not ooeuned at Almmra. 

At Almora in the rains, wild hemps, netties, thistles, wonoH 
wood, Miradilii jalapa (marvel of Peru), mint, dkaddatf and wild 
balsam, Ac., spring up and produce a rank vegetation, but it is leas 
grown over than most other hills, owing to the dryness and dial- 
lownoss of the soil above the solid rock. Madden’ has given n fell 
account of the botany of Almora which has been inoorporated in 
a previous volume^. Micaceous schists of four different kinds ao- 
oording to their degrees of hardness and crystalline character, and 
according to the greater or less proportion of quarts, is the rock at 
Almora. On the descending ridge to the 8ow41 and Kosi <m the 
south-east and south-west points, a great ous-burstof granite prevails, 
which is connected with theemptionaof the same rock in on assterly 
and westerly direction at Kaindr, Dwira, Dol, DevHDhdm and 
Champ&wat, always ata distance of about 40 mUes from the pUlHb 
•j. A.aBta.,is48. •y<iiJL,aiwkiw. 
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The decomposition of the feldspar causes the characteristic boulder- 
looking masses on the hills. Some of the granite however is compact 
and beantiful, especially near the gneiss strata out of which it is 
erupted, and the graphic variety is singularly so. Some of the mica 
slate strata and quartz veins show signs of great disturbance, as the 
Almora ridge approaches these granitic developments—and the hill 
sides in this direction (tho south-west and the south-east) are un¬ 
commonly barren, rugged, and, to a fastidious eye, ugly. 

Almora is peculiarly fitted as a resort for consumptive patients, 
but for other invalids the temperature is too high daring May and 
June and does not give sufficient coolness to those who seek an 
invigorating climate after exposure to the heat of the,plains ; this, 
too, is enhanced by the almost total absence of shade. The supply 
of water is of an unusually good quality; springs abound on 
either side of the ridge within 800 feet of the crest and most of 
them within 150 feet of the top. That near the tank is directly 
on the crest of the ridge. In tho hotter months some of tho 
springs dry up or give a scanty supply, but taking the whole hill 
and putting aside the conventional distribution of the wells among 
the different castes, the general supply of water is nearly al\va 3 's 
sufficient for all purposes. A covered reservoir with a spout is the 
form usually given to these wells. All the springs rise in mica slate or 
qua rizose veins which are numerous, and although on tho Kalmatiya 
ridge traces of iron and graphite arc observable, ferruginous matter 
has not hitherto been detected in the Almora waters. They are 
always cool and refreshing to the taste In addition to the springs 
a never-failing supply of water is obtained by two aqueducts from 
Simtola. Almora is connected with Banikhet by a new cart-road 
constructed in 1872-73 and a bridle-road by Haw&lb^ up the 
valley of the N4n4 Kosi, and thepce by Talla Byuni to the eastern 

spar of the Banikhet ridge, whence it ia 
again nearly level to the dtik bungalow, 19 
miles from Almora. The road by Dw&rah&t to Garhw&l follows the 
same route to within nine miles of B&nikfaet, then on to Bfaainskhet, 
where there is abnngalow (see Bhainskhet). The Boijnith and Nand- 
prayftg road follows the Kosi valley from Hawfilbig to Someswar, 
where there is a bungalow, 18 miles from Almora. The BAgeswar 
road proceeds by Takula, where there is an encamping-ground 12 

2 
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miles from Almoro ; tho road is winding and high, lying along dio 
upper ridge of the hills with one steep descent to T&kula. A second 
road passes by Binsar to B&geswnr. To the east roads load by Pannwa 
Naula bungalow, 16 miles from Almora to Pithoragarh, and by 
Devi Dhdra to LobnghAt. Naini T41 is reached by Piura on the 
upper road 8 miles from Almora and thence Rdmg6r bungalow 
10 miles and Naini Tdl 13 miles ; by the lower road, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly hot and feverish, daring and after the nuns the Khairna 
bungalow is 18 ijiiles from Almora and Naini Tdl, 12 miles from 
Khairna. The latter half of the lower route consists of a steep 
ascent along the western slopes of the Lariya Eunta ridge to the 
St. Loo gorge overlooking the lake. 

In 1872, tho total native population numbered 6,884 souls dis¬ 
tributed as follows Christians, 35: Hin- 

Popttlfttioiii 

du8, 3,972 : Muhammadans, 755, and Dorns, 
1,121. The ironsmiths (114), carpenters (251), masons (255), pot^ 
ters (111), luocbis (73) and telis or oilmen (20) are all Dorns, a low 
caste of Hindds. There were 745 Joshis, 195 Pants, and 1,404 
other Brahmans. The Baniyos numbering 797, and the Son&rs 264, 
represented the trading classea These figures include women and 
children and represented 170 castes and trades. Of the above, 
4,811 souls lived within municipal limits. The population of the 
iiiunicii^ality in 1881 was 4,813, of whom 2,264 were females, and 
at the same time the population of cantonments was 920, of whom 
264 were females. The population of the town during ue same 
year, including Municipality, Cantonments, and Clivil Station, was 
7,390 (2,8G7 females), comprising 6,323 (2,451 females) Hindus; 
866 (317 females) Mnsalmdns, and 209 (103 females) Chrutians 
and others. In Septembei, 1880, the total fignro was 7,124. Tho 
muhallas or wards of the town are Lachhmeswar, Karuriya-khola, 
Kupina, Galli, Chauns&r, Qaroui-khola, Champanaula, Kbolta, 
Deuripokhar, Chhipaltharha, Thapaliya, Chaugdnpdtha, Joshi-khola, 
Sela-khola, Cliaudhri-khola, Siumeikot, Paniya-ndiydr, Pokhiir- 
khdli, Jliijhiyar, Jyur, Makirhi, Chinakdn, Dharananla, Tiuuera, 
Kliasiya-kliola, Ddniya, Ndl>khola, Dabkiya, Kngar, Dhagal-khola, 
Dointola, Lalabazar, Kdrkhdnah, Na'karchitola,, Salimgarh, Sondr- 
(lalli, Banskigalli, Chhukdla, Tirana-kliola, Tamtenra and Dhobi- 
khola. The word 'khoUi' in the termination of tho names of the 
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wards is equivalent to the ^ tola and ‘jrnra' of the towns of the 
plains. The names sufficiently explain their origin and are derived 
from the caste or trade of the occupiers or founders or from some 
remarkable person or object. 

There are several good shops at which European supplies can 
1>e procured, but no large market, and but little trade since the 
Bhiibar marts at E&ladhungi, Bamnagar, Barmdeo, and Haldw&ni 
and the bazars at BAnikhet and Naini T41 have come into 
existence. The municipality was formed in 1864, but the income 
is only about Bs. 5,600 per annum. The receipts of the Alniora 
Cantonment fund amounted to Bs. 308 during 1882-83 and the 
expenditure to about the same. The greater portion of the grain 
used is brought on ponies from the Bb5bar, whilst the produce of 
the upper parganahs is disposed of to the Bliotiyas. Wood fur 
local consumption is brought in from distances varying from six 
to eight mile.s chiefly by women, who here,, as at Naini Tdl, form 
the chief portion of the cooly population. 

Amongst the loral institutions are a station librarj', reading-room 
and racquet-court, and a native debating society and library establish¬ 
ed in 1870 by former pupils of the Mission School, who have a 
library, printing press, and a fortnightly new<«paper of their own. 
There is also a branch of the London Mission here and at Bdni- 
khet, and of the American Mission at Nait^ Tal and Pdori in 
Oarhwdl. Sciiools hare been ojicned at Pitliq^agar'h, Champdwat, 
and Gangoli Hat, and the cbaractor of the instruction given is 
shown by the success of the pupils at the usual examinations and 
their appointment to posts of considerable value in the public 
service. The leper a.syluin is another of the charitable orgiinisa- 
tions of Almora well worthy of extended support In 1884 it 
contained 114 inmates, of whom 69 wore Christians. These 
come from all parts of the hills, inoliiding Nep&l. The asylum pos¬ 
sesses a neat row of barracks and a pretty little church, at which 
divine service is performed every day. 

The history of Almora has already been told in the history of 
Kbmaon. The real reason for the abandonment of Cbampdwat 
was doubtless its distance from the recently conquered and far 
more valuable possessions to the west Madden notices the legend 



that Kulyuu Chand was huuting in the forest which then covered 
the site of Almora when a hare chased into a thicket became a 
tiger, which was considered so good an omen that the B&ja forth¬ 
with selected the spot as the site of his future residence and pro¬ 
mised that whoever dared to hunt any of his race should soon 
discover that he had tigers to deal with. At Sitoli close by 
Almora was fought the decisive battle which ended in the cession 
of the whole division to the British in 1815. Since then Almora 
has more than regained its former prestige as the bead-quarters of 
ihe Civil administration. 

Ambari, a village in the western Dun, on the road from Sahd- 
ranpur to Chakrata, close to the Jumna 20 miles from Dchra. It 
is the site of a tea-plantation and ha-> a Public Works bungalow. 

Amsot, a village in the Dehra Dun district, lies in latitude 
.80°-22'-45^, and longitude 77®-43'-42'^, at an elevation of 3,139'8 
feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey station is situated on the highest point 
of the same range as Dhoiw&la. Timli is the nearest village, b.eing 
about three miles to the north-east. This height was deduced 
trigonometrically. 

Annfleld, a village in the western Dun, two miles from the 
Jumna. It is the site of a tea-plantation and an agricultural colony 
of Native Christians established by the Bevd. T. Woodside in 1859 
and now a flourishing settlement, seU-sbpporting and cen^ tining 
a church and school. 

Asan, a river of the western Duu, rises in the ravines near Uar- 
bansw&la to the west of the Mohand and Debra road at an eleva¬ 
tion of over 2,000 feet and after a north-westerly course of about 
26’mUcs falls into the Jumna below Bajgliat. This stream receives 
no tributaries except monntain torrents from the Him&laya on the 
north and the Siwdliks on the south, and is only noticeable as 
being the main drainage channel of the western Diin, 

Asarori, a police out-post in the western Diin at the northern 
foot of the Mohand pass on the Dchra and Mohand road. 

Asi, a patti of parganab Kdli Knmaon in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by patti Chdlsi; on the east by Pharka and Sipti; on the 
south by Tallu T'&lbclon and on tbe west by Malli and Talli Ran. 
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This paiti wns separated from Asi-Gh&lsi or Clmlisi at the recent 
settlement. The principal villages are Gum, Garhsdri, Hauli, Jau- 
Idrhi and Pati. 

Tlie assessable area comprises 2,695 Inns, of which 1,002 are 
cnlturable and 1,693 are cnltivated (156 irrigated). The land- 
revenne gave Rs. 484 in 1815, Rs. 785 in 1820, Bs. 1,148 in 
1843, arid now is assessed at Bs, 2,091, which falls on the whole 
area at He. 0-12-5 and on the cultivation at Be. 1-3-9 per acre. 
The population at settlement numbered 1,947 males and 1,638 
females. Three villages were received from Palbelon and one from 
Sipti at the recent settlement. The villages are numerous and 
highly cultivated and on the higher ranges produce good crops 
of hemp. 

Askot Malla, the upper patti of parganah Askot in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Goriphat and Tulld Ddrnid ; on 
the west by paid Dindilidt of parganah Sira ; on the east and 
south-east by the Kuli river, which separates it from Nepal, and on 
the south by Talld Askot. This patti was separated from Askot 
at the recent settlement For its statistics see Askot TallX. In 
connection with this patti, however, mention may be made of the 
Rdjis the ban-manua or wild men of the woods as they have been 
called, who inhabit the forests of Chhipula. Askot is said to have 
had originally eighty forts, and hence the name. The first of these 
was Obamp4chal or Lakhanpur Kot, near which are the remains of 
the old town of Bngrih&t. The Bdjbars are Katyuris and held 
sway over the fihotiya valleys from Juhar to Bydns, subject to the 
Baika Rajas of Doti. On Ghampdchal there is a temple to filahddeo 
where ofl^erings are made to the sylvan deities by the Hajbar, and 
on Chhipula or Najurkot there is a great care at which a fair is 
held every year, also a dry pond held sacred to the deity of the hill. 

Hie gh&t here is the only direct communication with lower 
Knmaon for Dh&rchdla, Kela, Chauddns, Ddrind and Bydns.' 

Askot Talla, a patti of parganah Askot in Kumaon, is bounded 
QU the north by the Malld patti of the same parganah ; oh the 
west by the Athbisi Malld and B&rabisi pattis of parganah Sira; 
on the south by the Khardyat and Kharkdes pattis of Shor, and 

• See farther Qu., XI., 866, 449, 466, 494, 687, 631. 
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on tho oaxt by the Kali river, wliicii sejMirnles it from Nep&l. 
The Bnirriluit, Charnia and Shangli gun or siren ins flow eastwards 
into tlio Kiili nearly |jnrallol to each other. Dnoda is situated at 
the confluence of tiie Inst with the Kali ; Dhnwalisera at the 
mouth of the Chnrma and Bngrihat on its own stream. The road 
from Lohughat tt'd Shot to D4rma passes through the western 
corner of the patti and has the villages of Mith41a, Malahu, Ulrna 
and Jctbgaon on it. To the south-east of Uhnn, Larilekh rises to a 
height of 6,031 feet, and between it and Bagrihat the country slopes 
down and is more open and occupied with villages like Shtinkot. The 
valleys of both the Channa and Shangli are highly cultivated. Tho 
Mall& and Tall& pattis w'ere separs-ted at the last settlement and 
together comprise the tract on the right bank of the Kali south of 
Cliaud&ns and north of the Dhvaj peak. The junction of the Gori 
with the K&li takes place immediately beiow the flne ridge on which 
Askot itself is built The portion along the river is very low .and 
marked by a highly tropical vegetation. The slo[jes stretching 
down from the high southern hills and the Askot ridge itself are 
open and healthy and the po.sition of the tract is favourable for the 
sale of its products to the Bhotiyas, large parties of whom winter 
within its borders. In a military point of view the ridge of Askot 
may be considered the key to the Darma and By&ns passes, for the 
only practicable way to them is- along the bed of the KAli. 


Mall6 Askot comprises one waste and 18 inhabited villages and 
Talli Askot three waste and 124 inhabited villages ; the statistics of 
both may be shown thus ;— * 
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Total 

4,188 

C89 

2,143 

1,354 

709 

996 



3,189 

2,740 


The assessment falls at four annas nine pie per acre on the 
total area and at seven annas one pie per acre on the cnltivated 
area. The patwtiii usually resides at Bdrakot and there is a school 
at Duwal. 
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The tenure of land in Askot is unique in Knraaon, it bring tho 


Talaka Aekot. 


only parganah where the form o right in 
laud known as zaniind&ri exists in these 


hills. This has been held for many generations by a family con¬ 
nected with the old Katy6ri Rajas and who bear the affix Pula to 
their names and have the title Bfijb&r. Some account of them has 
already been given in the history of Kuinaon,' and here wo have 
only to deal with the fiscal history of the estate. The Rujbar had 
enjoyed the revennes of Askot for many generations until at 
length they fell under the rule of the Chtinds, who, however, left 
the Bajbdr in possession, merely exacting an annual nazanina or fine 
in token of supremacy. Tho total of this due at tho period of the 
Qorkhali conquest amounted to Rs, 400 per annum and Was gradually 
increased by them to Rs. 2,000, at which sum it stood at tho 
British occupation.* This sum, though it probably equalled tho 
full amount which could have been demanded from the whole 


parganah on a regular assessment, was never settled as such, but 
continued to be fixed in one item under tho name tankuy a term 


equivalent to nazardna, and at our earliest settlement a fixed sum 
was accepted at a reduced rate. With a view to the pennanenco 
of the rdj, it had been an invariably family custom that only the 
eldest son should succeed to the inberitaoce, whilst the junior 
members of the family merged in the body of landholders. Dur¬ 
ing the Gorkhali occujfatioii this rule was infringed upon and 
dissensions arising on tho death of tho Bajbdr led to the suc¬ 
cessive appointments of Rndrapnl and Muliendrapdl, tho brotlicr 
and son of tho deccaacd Rdjbar, according as each outbid the other 
for tho favour of the local Gorkhali commander. At the first 


settlement made by the British Government both these persons 
were admitted in tho engagement and lease for the parganah. 
This lease differed from the forme** engagements in that it specified 
the villages by name and distributed the lump assessment amongst 
tliein. This apportionment of tho State demand was, however, 
.drawn out wholly on the judgment of the Rdjbars themselves, 
without any reference to the opinions of tho village landholders. 
The same system was pursued at the second settlement, and at 
the third tho only difierence was that tho name of Rudra|)6l was 


» Uu., XI., 365, 455, 404, 631, Ac. * Tnull, June SOUi,-* 821. 
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omitted from the engagement paper with his own oonsent, in 
pursnance of some private arrangement between him and Mahen- 
drap&l. This circumstance led to subsequent divisions between 
these persons and terminated in a suit in court instituted by 
Rudrapdl; the result of this was a decree in favour of the plaintiff for 
the BAjbdri of one-third of the porganah asitstoodatthe formation 
of the first triennial settlement Accordingly this division was 
carried into effect by arbitration and three leases were granted; the 
first to Mahendrapdl, for his share or two-thirds, the second to 
Budrapdl for one-third, and the last to Mahendrapdl for the newly- 
cultivated villages reclaimed through his means within the preced¬ 
ing three years and which were not included by the court in the 
adjudged divbion. Claims were at the same time preferred by 
other members of the family to spec.fic shares in the Rajb&ri, but 
as none of these claimants appeared to have ever been admitted 
daring the former or last Government to the engagement for any 
of the rights or privileges of the Bajb&ri, their demands on the 
ground of local usage were dismissed. 

The smaller share came down by regular succession to three 
brothers—Pirthi, Sarabjit, and Mohkam. In 1832, Mr. Traill 
allowed a separate engagement for the land-revenue of Helpiya 
and its twenty-four hamlets to Mohkam Singh, while Dewal and its 
eighty-three hamlets remained in the lease of the R^jhAri. Re¬ 
ceiving a sanction never before accorded by custom or local law, 
these new landlords as distinguished from landholders tried their 
new rights by getting deeply into debt, with the result that they 
fell into the hands of the Almora nsnrers and weie brought into 
the civil courts. They resisted in their own stupid way. Mohkam 
Singh fled for refuge to his relatives in Doti, but Pirthi Singh was 
seized and remained for some time in the civil jail at Almora. 
The upshot of this litigation was that their estate was sold in 
satisfaction of decrees of the civil dourt in l84/t, and the principal 
creditor, one Krishna Saydl, became the pnrchaser. The elder 
brother of the purchaser, Hira Lai Suyal, had, previously in the 
course of the litigation, mysteriously disappeared and foul play on 
the part of the debtors and their friends was suspected. The new 
settiement was then made with Krishna Sayil at the former 
revenue, Rs. 273, bat it fared as badly with him as with Ins brother, 
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for on proceeding to tnke possc^ision he was innrdered by the sons 
of Pirthi Singh and Mohkoui Singh, who again fled for protection 
to their relatives in Doti. The heir of Krishna Saydl was a 
minor, and with the consent of the Commissioner the estate was 
for some time managed by tho Rajbar, who acconnted for the pro¬ 
ceeds. Daring this time opportunity was taken to examine into 
the resources of each village and the condition of the cultivators, 
and it was found that a great portion of the actual tillers of the 
soil were immigrants from Doti. The estimated value of tho out¬ 
turn was Bs. 364 with Hr land and customary dues called §dgi~pdt 
or dola-dhek and extraordinary dues known as tika-hhet^ snoh as 
personal service in carrying loads and litters. The right to the 
Rajhari has always been held to depend upon the will of the 
paramount power and immemorial usage has sanctioned the rule 
that so long as tho Rajbdr provides in a suitable manner for the 
dependants of his own house, he is entitled to all the profits of the 
estate and is unfettered in the mode and amount of distribution. 
In 1847 the property was again sold in satisfaction of a decree of 
court, and this time the purchaser was Tulardm S4h, the treasurer 
of the Almora collectorate. He found means to obtain possession in 
the following year, but lUjbar Pushkar Pal repurchased his rights 
in 1855 and is now the zaminddr of all Asko^ which he holds on the 
same terms, i.e,, he may increase the cultivation to his own profit and 
make such arrangements as he may think advantageous for the 
ialukoy but he cannot interfere with tho permanent tenants' posses¬ 
sions recorded in the village papers. 

Aswalsynil, a patti of parganah Bdrahsyun, lies in the south¬ 
east corner of that parganah between tho right bank of the 
western Ny&r and the united Nydrs. The soil is rich and the 
population is industrious but very litigious. The principal villages, 
most of which are good, are Nngar, where there is a s^ool, 
Bhatgaon, Saraon, Suralgaon, Chami Sakuoli, Mirchwara, Sula 
and Kdgsa. The name is derived from the Aswdl caste, who 
inhabit the patti. Nagar lies in longitude 78^-39' and latitude 
29®-59', In 1864, seven villages were transferred to Manyfirsyun. 
The patwdri osoally resides at Ddngi in Jllanydrsyun and collects 
the land-revenue of both paitis, which in 1864 from all sooroSB 
amounted to Rs. 8,431. 
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IB ATHBISI UALLA. 

Athaj^i, a patii of parganah Barahmandal in EumaoDj is 
divided into two, the Walla and Palla pattis. The former occapiea 
the left bank of the Gagfis river in that portion of its conrse where 
it is crossed by the ll4nikhet and Dwira road and extends from 
Ranikhot to the river. The latter occnpies the corresponding 
portion of the right bank. The principal places in the Walla patti 
arc:—lldnikhct, Badhan, Bngdna, Chaak6ni, Daganrha, Jhalorhi 
and Walna, and in the Palla patti are Airdri, Bdnsula-sera, Bhet, 
Bhandargaon, Chy&li, Dhunkhalgaon and Ubhydri and Aror, in both 
of which last there aro schools. The patwdri nsnally resides at 
Bagwttli'Pokhar. The statistics of the two pattis may be shown 
thus:— 
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The assessment per acre on the total assessable area in the first 
amounted to Be. 1-2-8 and in the second to Bo. 0-13-1; and on cnlti- 
vation in the first to Be. 1-5-3 and in the second to Re. 1-0-3. About 
116 bisis aro held as gtintli and mudji worth nearly a rupee per 
Uti. 

Athbisi Malla, a patti of parganah Sira in Eiimaon, is bounded 
on the north by Dlndlbat; on the soutli by patti Bdrabisi; on tho 
west by Talla Athbisi and on the east by Talla Askot. The upper 
valley of the Cliarm-gdr| a tributary of the K&li, drains the imtti. 
The principal villages aro Durlekh, Hanchila and Ujorha. The 
statistics of tho Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thus:— 
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Some 43 Ufit aro held free of land-tax. The rovenne fulls at 
Re. 1-10-8 per aero on the total assessable area in tho Malia patti 
and at Re. 1-1-5 per acre in the Talla patti: tho rate on cultiva¬ 
tion is Rs. 2-2-9 and Re. 1-11-5 per acre respectively. Tho pat- 
vr&ri usually resides at Rankuri. 

Athbisi Talla, a patti of the Sira parganah in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the west by Mali; on the east by Athbisi Malla ; 
on the south by Bdrabisi and on the north by pattis Mali and 
Dindihdt of the same pargnnah. The t>oathern portion of the 
patti is drained by a tributary of tho Rdinganga, crossed near its 
confluence with the Raingangs by tho Thai road at the village of 
Mohdni. The other principal villages are Bunga-Bora, Lima-Bhat 
and Sera-Saunali At the extreme south-eastern boundary of this 
patti the Lori peak rises to a height of 7,763 feet. One village 
vras transferred to Dindihit and three to Mdli at the rocent settle¬ 
ment The separate or private holding of the Rdni regnant of the 
former Malla dynasty here was known as Athbisi, whilst Bdrabisi 
formed tho military assignment. 

Atbgaon, a patti of parganah Gangoli in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by the Bhadrapati-gar, which separates it from Kam- 
sydr; on the west and south-west by the Sarju river; on the south 
and south-east by patti Bel and on the east by ))atti Bardun of the 
same parganah. The principal villages are Ohak-Bora, Chaubda, 
Nadoli, Pokhri and Bankaul on tho Bhadrapati. The road from 
Almora to Askot passes through the nerthorn part of the patti and 
that to Pithocagorh just below its southern boundary. 

In the north-west the peaks of Vdsuki-Nag and Gauri-dovi 
atiain a height of 6,889 and 5,889 feet respectively, yet are clothed 
with cultivation to the summit To tho cast there is less cnltivable 
ground and here the peaks average about 5,400 feet. The assess¬ 
able area comprises 3,492 6wu, of which 1,708 aro cuUurable and 
1,783 are cultivated (480 irrigated). The land-tax at the conquest 
amouuted to Rs. 237; in 1820 to Rs. 319; in 1843 to Rs. 516, and 
is now Rs. 2,101^ which falls on the whole assessable area at 
Re. 0-9-8 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-2-10 per aero. 
The revenne-free area amounts to 242 Mtis and 1,285 lisisnro held 
in feo-simple. The population at the time of settlement numbered 
■^256 souls, of whom 1,740 were males, Twenty-one villsges were 
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received from Bnrdon and 37 from Del, whilst five were transferred 
to Kamsyar at the recent settlement. The patwari nsnally resides 
at Chamtola and there is a school at Qau&l 

Ayarpatha, a mountain rising to the south of the Naini Tdl 
lake, in latitude 29°-23'-2" and longitude 7h°-29'-20,'' of which 
the northern peak has an elevation of 7,639 feet above the level 
of the sea. This mountain derives its name from the presence of 
the ‘ aydr or Andromeda ovalijolia, a tree giving a email white 
flower in the rains resembling a Mily of the valley.’ Tho young 
leaves are poisonous’ for sheep and gouts, who seem however to bo 
very fund of it. Ayarpatha is also mentioned in tho notice of 
Kaiui Tul. 

B. 

Bachhansyun, a patti of parganu.i Dew.ulgarh in British Qarli- 
wul, is bounded on the north by the Ganges, which separates it from 
Tihri on the south by patti Kandiusvun ; on the east by tho saino 
patti, and on llio wtbl by patti Ch:d:iii.syun. This p.'itti was formed 
from Drvvalgarh in 1864. Thepulwuii usually resident in NawjVsri, 
c<»llects tho revenue ol Patti Chulansj un :iJ.so; both aggregating 
Its. 2,147 from revenue and sadabart and Its. 42 from revenue-free 
grants, with a total population in 1864 of 4,105 souls. Thia patti 
comprises the valley of the Bachhan-gadh, in which arc aitnatod 
tho villages of B&uisu, Nawdsu, Burauri, Dhankot and Dungara. 
where there is an iron mine. Uuworked copper miiu’S e.MSt at 
Pipali, Dungara and Tiini Taunn, 

Badalpnri n patti of pargun.ah Talla Sulan, was divided into 
two pattis at the settlement in 1864 known respectively as the 
hlalla or upper and tho Tulla or lower. Thev . together to the 
South of the Bustorn Nytir river and are bounded on the west by 
Dattis Kauriya .and Silu ; on the east by pattis Kohigar, Iriyakot 
and Painiia, and on the south by tho Tatli Dun. Tlje ro.*ul from 
l*aori to Kotdwara runs through a small poitiou of the north-west 
corner of tlio Mails Patti. The chief villages are Sinaia with 
iron mines, Kharkholi, Kota, Toil, whero there is a school, and 
Bydii. In tlie Talla Patti are Mathiydii, Asankhet, Bdmdkcsera 
and Moranra. The drainage of the northern portion flowa into 
the Nydr ; and of the Talla Patti into the Bdmganga. The 
Handhdl atroata rises in the latter tract near i*aiuwdlgaon. In 
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1864 the villages to the north of the Ny/tr were transferred to 
tlie neiglibouring patiis, Gaw&na Tuila to Kolag&r, Haldni to 
Qar&rsyun, and twelve villages to Mauddrsydn, while Kandui was 
added to the Malta patti from Khatali and Ncgiydna from Bijlot 
to the Talla patti. The census statistics are as follows for both 
Pattis: in 1841, 3,457 sonIa; 1853, 0,927; and 1858, 7,099. 
The patw6ri of Badalpiir Malla usually resides in Toli and collects 
the land-revenue of Kauriya Walla also, which in 1864 aggregated 
Ils. 2,507; the ])atw4ri of Sila Mails collects the revenue 
of Badalpur Talla. Badiin lies in longitude 78‘*•49'-40*'^ and 
latitude 29°-5l'. 

Badhan, a pargnnah of the Garhw'al district, contains six pattis 
or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, eiz..*—Khansar, 
Kapiri, Karnkut, Nanduk, Pindarudr and Pindarp&n Badliin is 
bounded on the north by Fainkhanda and Dasoli; on the east and 
south by Kumaon, and on tho west by Cbandpur and NAgpur. The 
assessment of the land-revenue has been as follows :— 


ISIS. 

ISIS. 

1817. 

1810. 

1893. 

1S9S 

1833. 

1840, Carreut. 

Ra. 

Rh. 

Rb. 

R«. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Da. 

Ra. Ra. 

3,S7I 

4,!260 

4,357 

6,781 

8,492 

e,89i 

6,948 

6,78S 7,ISS 


The records of the current settlement show that there were 
then (1864) 225 estates comprising 374 villages and containing a 
total assessable area amounting to 8,875 acres, of which 7,361 were 
cultivated. The mill-rent yielded Rs. 665 and the latid-iaa Hs. 7,360, 
of which Rs. 303 wero alienated in guntk and mudji^ the whole fall¬ 
ing nt Re. 0-13-3 per acre on the total assessable area and at 
Re. 1-1-0 per acre on tho cultivation. Tho population in 1841 
numbered 9,824 souls, of whom 4,310 were females; in 1853, 15,541 
(7,631 females); in 1858, 16,880 (8,131 females); in 1872, 21,454 
(10,606 females) and in 1881,25,692 (12,839 females). Mr. Batten 
has the following remarks on tins parganab :— 

Farganah Badbdn or Badhungarh is divided into two portions by 
the Pindar river. Palii Findarp&r reaches to the very base of tlio 
snowy range and has some 6' e villages within a short horizontal dis¬ 
tance of some of the highest peaks near the sources of the Kailganga 
and Nanddkini rivers. The best villages are not found in the valley 
of the Pindar; and consideriug the facilities for irrigation afITorded 
by nature, it is remarkable how very little iulaon or lowland occurs 
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underUie head of irrigated. The fiDest villagea are those either sitoaied, 
like Kob, on high upland near the forests, hut possessing a large* 
share of flat or easily sloping land or placed, like W an, very near the 
regions of eternal snow, but surrounded by good pastures enjoying 
a bracing climate, and inhabited by an enterprising and Bhotiya- 
like race of trafficking people. There are not many ihotddrs in 
DadhAn, but those that exist are chiefly descendants of persons to 
whom military assignments of land were gi von under the former Qov- 
erumonts. Occupant somtnddrs* are generally the descendants of those 
whom the tkokddra induced to settle on their grants of land : on this 
account the latter are sometimes found recorded by the villagers them¬ 
selves as proprintors of the soil, even where not the slightest p o eBca- 
sion, or i<r cultivation on the part of the thoiddrSf exists ; but in most 
instances the occupants claim the nominal proprietorship, although 
they are willing to pay the customary dues called by them some¬ 
times malikdnaf sometimes nazardnOf sometimes Iiak taminddri and 
sometimes, indeed generally, hak thnJcdiri to the aaydna or Utokddr. 
As, however, these dues are very small, and os no rent in addition 
to their quotas of revenue is taken from the occupants, it is really a 
matter of little consequence whether from ignorance, or fear, or 
from a hope of throwing the responsibility of revenue payment on 
the more powerful members of the community in case of any future 
hardship, the people have recorded the ihokddra and their brethren 
os shareholders ; or whether under a suspioion of probable usurpoi- 
tion or exaction, or a knowledge of their own rights, the people 
have insisted on their own proprietary tenure. 

The Badhan Rajpdt or Khasiya, is, in general, a plain, simple- 
minded character : and though in this parganah there have been 
two or three instances of excessive litigation among the brethren 
of the ihokd^ri families, and on the sabject of some of the larger 
padb&nships, still the people on the whole are more acquainted 
with the barter price of salt at Nfti and of the money price of wheat 
and rice at Almora, than with the theoretical tenures of their 
land—on which subject they, as well as the Bhotiyos no^ unfre- 
quently referred the settlement officer to their wives for infor¬ 
mation. Sheep and goats are extensively kept for the Bhotiya 


'Hm aiidelf^berf.anlessexprcwlv aeDtloaed in eonaeetion with Ih* 
teniiie callfd tamtndartf the word semkdSr, in eecarJanee with bill ■■■— «- nmi 
t» wpKKnl the actiwl occnpnnt of the land or idholdcr. 
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traders of Nfti end Mine. The rocks in this perganah are similar 
to tiiose in Painkhandoi except that there is a greater proportion of 
lime-stone, which formation characterises some of the high-peaked 
mountains south of the Pindar river. Iron ore is not unfrequent 
and is here and there worked for local wants. 


Badrlnath, a peak in parganah Malla Paiokhanda of British 
Garhw&l| also a villagCi temple and collection of rest-houses on the 
route from Srinagar to the M&na pass, 25 miles south of the latter and 
55 north-east of the former. The village is situate on the right bank 
of the Vishnnganga, a feeder of the Alaknanda, in the middle of a 
valley about four miles long and one broad and is equidistant from 
two lofty mountains, the Nar and N&r&yana Parbat, one rising to 
the east and the other to the west. The bank on which it stands 
is sloping, that opposite is bolder, its brow being on a level with the 
top of the temple of Badrin&th or BadrtnkrAysn, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, situate in the highest part of the village and rising be¬ 
tween forty and fifty feet from the gronud The temple lies in 
north latitude and east longitude 79”-32'l^, at an 

elevation of 10,284 feet above the level of the sea. The name is said 
to be derived from the sacred * badarV or jujube, which however, does 
not grow here. Madden suggests the spiny Hippophat nalieifolia or 
a derivation from *bh<tdro* * fortunate,* * auspicious’: but there is little 
doubt that the derivation from the jujube is correct. The building 
said to have been erected some 800 years ago by Sankara Achirya 
is of conical form with a small cupola covered with plates of 
copper and surmounted by a gilded ball and spire. Tlie original 
establishment is reported to be of very great antiquity; the pre¬ 
sent temple has however a modern appearance, several former ones 
having been overwhelmed by avalanches and an earthquake hav¬ 
ing shaken the present erection so seriously as to render necessary 
an almost entire restoration. The body of it is constructed of flat 
stones, over which is a coat of fine plaster which, while adding to 
its neataess, detracts from the appearance of antiquity. A short dis¬ 
tance below the temple is the Tapta kund, a tank about thirty feet 

square and covered with a roof of planks sup¬ 
ported on wooden posts. It is supplied from 
a thermal spring by means of a subterraneous communication ier- 
ainatad by a spout in the form of a dragon’s bead, A thick smoke 


Botiprlois. 
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or steam of a strong sulphurous smell is sent forth by the watery 
which is so hot as to bo scarcely endurable to the touch nutil the 
temperature is reduced by the admixture of cold water from an¬ 
other spring. In this manner a bath is formed in which the sexes 
bathe indiscriminately. The ablution accompanied by dne adora¬ 
tion of the idol and liberal fees to the attendant Brahmans is con¬ 
sidered so efficacious in cleansing from past offences that in ordi¬ 
nary years some five to ten thousand pilgrims visit the shrine and 
every twelfth year at the kumhh-meld the number is increased 
four-fold. The pilgrims assemble at llardw4r and as soon as the 
fair there is closed towards the middle of April, proceed on their 
round of pilgrimage in the mountains by Deopray4g, Rndrpray4g, 
Kod^rnith, Uadrinath and home by Kandiirayeg and Karnprayig. 
The entire tract he lo is known as Vaishnava-kslietra, which is sub¬ 
divided into twelve subordinate kahetras or tracts. Besides Tapta- 
kund, in which Agni resides by permission of Vishnu, there is a 
recess in the bed of the river forming a pool called Ii4rada-kund. 
This is sheltered by a baro rock whose projecting angle breaks the 
force of the current and renders the place fit for bathing. A littio 
tfi the left is the Suryya-kund, another thermal spring proceeding 
from a fissnre in the bank. There is no reservoir hero and the 
pilgrims catch the water in their hands sod throw it over their 
bodies. Besides this there are the Brahro-kap41i and other reser¬ 
voirs which are reported to possess various virtues and form part of 
the twelve kshetraa visited by pilgrims. The principal temple is 
called Bdj-badri and with four others connected with it is well 
known as the Panch-badri, via.: —Yog-badri, Pdndukeswar, Brid- 

dbbadri at Animath and Kapil-badri or Bha- 
vishya-bodri at Subhai, whore there are also 
thermal springs. The idol in the prinoipal temple is formed of 
black stone or marble about three feet high. It is usually clothed 
with rich gold brocade and above its head is a small mirror which 
refiecta the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps 
always burning and a table also covered with brocade, To the 
right are (he images of Nar and Ndriyana and on the left those of 
Kuvera and Narada. The idol is adorned with one jewel, a dia^ 
mond of moderate sise, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the 
whole of the properties, inclnding dresses, eating yessels and other 
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paropliernalia, arc not worth inoro than five thousand rupees. 
The idol Nar-sinha at Joshiinath is said to have one arm which daily 
grows thinner, and when it falls off the road to Badrin&th will be 
closed by a landslip and a new temple erected at Bhavishya-badri 
near Tapuban, also known as Ddkhtupan, or, as some say, at Ad- 
badri in Chaodpur. A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid 
to the personal comforts of the idol at Badari. It is daily provided 
with meals which arc placed before it, and the doors of the sanc¬ 
tuary are then closed and the idol is left to consume its meals in 
quietness. The doors are not opened again until after sunset, and 
at a late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which tbei, idol is 
served are of gold and silver and a large establishment of servants 
is kept up both male and female, the latter as dancing-girls and 
mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persons who have ac¬ 
cess to tho inner apartments are the servants and no ono bnt the 
Ibtwal himself is allowed to touch the idol. 

The temple is closed in Noromber and the treasure and valu¬ 
able utensils are shut up iu a vault beneath 
Eodownients. i i • i i « 

the shrine and every person descends to 

Pandukeswar and Joshimath. As a rule from November until 
the end of May the temple is covered by snow. Once some plunder¬ 
ing Qarhwalis made their way across the snows in winter and re¬ 
moved some 901h. weight of gold and silver vessels, but they 
were seized and pnnisbed by the Garhw&l Qovernmout, The 
Rajas frequently made use of the temple property, giving villages 
in mortgage in exchange which were never redeemed. At tho 
Gorkbali invasion, the R&ja borrowed Rs. 50,000 as a loan, and 
from this and other aonrees the temple possesses an endowment 
of 226 villages in Kumaon and Garhwdl which as early as 
1824 yielded a revenue of over Rs. 2,U00a}'ear. Attheaainc 
time many of these villages are large and populous and could yield 
a far greater rent; but the routs were fixed at the time of the grant 
cither in money or iu kind in perpetuity, and as many of the onlti'* 
vatora were Brahmans, the outturn is small compared with the area. 

In 1864, the Garhwul endowments alone comprised 4,372 5ttu of 
assessable land yielding a land-tax of Rs. 8,943 distributed over 
262 villages, and in Kumaon some 1,674 bitU in plots of 10 bitis 
or more distributed over 69 rillages. 
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As the annual expenditure sonieiimes exceeds the income of the 
year from oflferings and endowments, recourse is liad to loans 
to be repaid from tho surplus of favourable years. Tlio offerings 
consist iiibhel or offering to the idol, bUoy or fur the expenses of his 

food and clothing and nazardna or gift to 
the Bawal. Of late years the affairs of tho 
temple have been so badly managed that it is always in debt, though 
if properly controlled tho revenues are sufficient for all proper ex< 
penditure. The ceremonies to bo performed by pilgrims arc 
simple in the oxtreir.e, consisting of a short service with a iitauy 
and bathing and in tho case of orphans and widows in shaving the 
head. Tbo principal priests arc Namburi Brahmans from Malabar 
and the head'priest is called Bawal. In order to provide for the 
succession, in ease of tho illness or doith of the Rnwal, a dtxla of 
his caste is always in attendance at Josbimath, so that there is al¬ 
ways a Bawal elect present to take possession of the office. Tho 
Bawal bus a regular establishment to manage the temporal con¬ 
cerns of the iastitution and under the former Rajas exorcised su¬ 
preme and uncontrolled aiitliority in the villages attached to 
the temple. Formerly the priests were supposed to live in 
perfect celibacy, but now they excuse themselves that they 
have broken with all homo ties. A teacher is employed who con¬ 
ducts the school for the children of tcmplo employees, and in 1873 
a dispensary was established the cost of which is borne from tho 
taJdbart funds, and it rcinaiiis open as long as pilgrims attend. 
In ordinary years the pilgrims are cliiofly Jugis and Bairdgis and 
the offerings amount to about > Its. 5,000, but at tho kumbh and 
adh'kumbh, or every twelfth aud sixth year, the ni)inber.s of pil¬ 
grim's and receipts are greatly increased. West of the templo 
about twelve miles is tho group of snowy peaks called Cliau- 
khamba or Badrin&th, six in number, three of which have an 
elevation above the sea respectively of 22,395, 22,619 and 
22,901 feet. Six miles to the south-west is a summit called 
Balikanta having an elevation of 21,713 feet. See MaKa; 
Buotiya Mahals. On the way to the Satu|>ant lake and glacier 
there is a water-fall called Basodbdra, to which is attached the 
legend that when seen by an impure person it ceases to flow. 
The Bhoiiyns say that when Knmaon was invaded by the British, 
the Raja proceeded to invoke the aid of Dadriiiath, but when he 
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came to Basodhira, the water-fall ceased to flow and they then 
knew that the Baja would cease to reign. The lake near the 
Satopant glacier has three comers each with a different name and 
is to the Bnotiyas a Ganges into which the ashes of their people 
collected at the funeral*pyre are thrown. It| too, has its legend 
that it is fathomless and that no bird can fly across it. The 
Bhotiyas present offerings to the spirit of the lake to keep the 
passes open and aid them in their dangerous Jonmeys, and as they 
themselves are denied entrance into the Badrinith templ^ it has 
for them all the virtues of Badrinath itself. 

Bageswar* a village in Patti Talla Eatyur, and parganah Dkn- 
pnr of Kumaon, is situate at the junction of the SarjuAnd Oomati 
rivers some 27 miles north of Alinora. The namo^ is derived 
from the temple which is dedicated to * Vdi-is7ear\ * the lord of 
Speech*, or according to others * Vydj^hreswar^f * the tiger-lord*. The 
population numbers about 500 occupying a few streets of substan¬ 
tially built bouses on the right bank of the Sarju. Bkgeswar is 
the great mart for the exchange of Tibetan produce between tho 
Bhotiyas. and the Almora merchants and entirely owes its pros¬ 
perity to British influence. It is only occupied for trade from 
tho middle of November until the end of April. Throe fairs of a 
Semi-religious character take place; the principal, known as the 
UttarAyird or Utrainif is held about tbe twelfth of January, when 
goods to the extent of three lakhs of rupees change hands. The 
present temple was erected by B&ja Lacbhmi Cband* about 1450 
A.D.; but inscriptions noticed elsewhere show a far earlier found¬ 
ation’. Certdn tombs constructed of large tiles’ discovered in the 
neighbourhood and at Dw&ra Hkt have been assigned to Mughal 
colonies and attest, perhaps, tbe presence of a non-JEIindii race. 

Traill writes :—“ These tombs differ both in form and appear¬ 
ance from the graves of Jogis, the only class of Hindus which 
adopts aepnlture. It is therefore to T4tsrs or Mufaamniadaua only 
that these graves can bo ascribed. The extreme sanctity of BAgea- 
wsr, a prindpal * praydya^ or confluence and plaoo of pilgrimage, 
produdes the aappontion that either of these sects would have been 

> Gss.ZI.,ai7. »/Wrf.,S8S. 'iM., 611 
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suffered as subjects of a Hindu Governmont, to pollute that place 
with their dead, while the Muhammadans, aa is well known, were 
never able to effect any conqueata within these hills. By the 
natives these tombs are called Mnghali. The D&nna Bhotiyas, 
who are also said to be descendonts of a colony left by Tlmdr 
from the association of tho Muhammadan creed with the name of 
Mughal, repel as an insult the extraction attributed to them. Tho 
Sarju is crossed by a new iron wiro suspension bridge of 147 foot 
span and the Gomsti by a similar one of 60 feet span ; both tho 
old bridges were washed away in 1871, but have since been replaced. 
Elevation above the sea 3,143 feet: latitude 29*’>50'-15" ; lon^- 
Inde 79‘’-48'-.52*. 


Beads. 


from Almota. 


Bdgeswar is approached from Almora by two roads, one passing 
through TdkuU aud the other by Binsar. 
Ronds connect it also with Someswar on the 
Kauadni road, Baijn&th on the road to Karnprayftg, Eb&ti on the 
road to the Pindar glacier and Milam and Thai on the road to 
Askot. The road from Tdkula starts from the village of that name 
12 miles from Almora and 14 miles from Bageswar, from an en¬ 
camping ground near tho clump of deodirt surrounding its old 
temples, and ascends to a pass leading across tho Jammarkhet ridge, 
the peak of which rises on the right to a height of 6,837 feet, thenco 

descending the road winds along a narrow 
thickly wooded valley to the ascent to the 
outlying spur from Ganan&th (6,947 feet^ near which there is a 
temple and a road made of steps of flag stone from the neighbonr- 
ing quarries which leads almost'in a straight lino up the bill. This 
was constructed by the piety of an Almora trader, but is little used 
as the new road js mneh more easy and even shorter. Thence an 
ascent is again made to the west of the Jarauli peak (6,200 feet 
high) and thence into tho valley of the Sarjn, where the road from 
T4kula is joined by tho Binsar road and ixissing by Khafilikhet, 
Bkgeswar is reached. This march is fairly diversified by hill aud 
valley, beat aud shade, and afibrds some pretty bits of scenery. 
The road from Binsar keeps to the eastern side of Jammarkhet, 
pawing by Panchdeo, Ukh&li and other villages lying near the 
Gat'gadh stream and eventually joining the Tokola road, where it 
enters iho Barju valley. 
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To Thai. 


The road from Someswar passes np llic valley of a small feeder 
of the Kosi by tlio villages of Maliargaoii, 
Fron Someswar. Baisargaon, Nukot and the Karkeswar tem¬ 

ple in the Pdpi ridge forming the watershed between the Sarju and 
the Kosi, whence the road is undulating to Btigcswar. Someswar 
is about twelve miles from Bageswar and the FApi ridge lies 
about half wuy. The road from Baljnath to Bageswar lies along 
the loft bank of the Gomati river from Baijn&th to the con¬ 
fluence with the Sarjuy a distance of twelve miles and is very 
low and hot tho entire way. There are however a few pretty 
reaches in the river known locally as tdh or lakes which abound 
with fish of all the common kinds. Tho road to Askot by Thai 

runs nearly dne east by llalkana and 
Dhupaulti Sera to Siinudiyari whore there 
is a tea-planter’s bungalow. Another sheep track leading oast 
follows up the valley of the Fangor-gaJh, in addition to which 
most of these roads are connected with each other by tracks across 
country passable for men but not for ponies. The main roads aro 
excellent and are open at all times of tho year for men and ani¬ 
mals. During the winter months all these roads are crowded with 
flocks of goats and sheep conveying borax and salt from Bbot and 
grain and rice in return, while numerous parties of lowlaiiders 
are seen carrying kiltas of oil which they exchange in Bliot for 
wool. The trade returns arc noticed under * trade' in tho article 
Kuuaon. 

From Bageswar upwards the bed of the Sarju narrows and 
forms more a gigantic ravine than a valley, the entire floor being 
„ . frequently occupied by its bed. This cb.m- 
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net 18 exceedingly deep and in many places 
forms dark pools abounding in flsh. In places the iiiouiilains rise 
precipitously on cither side, so that the rotad to avoid the cliffs has 
sometimes to make a considerable rise where it cannot be carried 
along (he face of the cliff. On tho right bauk large torrent-feeders 
of the Barjn are crossed : one (tho Labor) about three miles, a 
second called the Kanfilgadh at about seven miles and on the left 
bank the considerable stream of.the Pungor-g&dh. Within two 
CH* three miles of Kapkot the valley opens considerably and gives 
plsce to several stony and uncultivated dcUs covered with dwarf 
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ZiiyplittS {badarij. The ^lea around Kapkol itself is highly cul¬ 
tivated, yielding fair crops of rice and manduioa {Eleumie coro- 
ana . It is about onn and a half to two miles long and about 
half as wide, with an elevation of from 4,000 to 4,500 feet above tho 
level of the sea, enclosed by a belt of gently swelling and diversi- 
fiod mountains covered with a beautiful vegetation, the ehir pine 
{Hhus Umgifolia) feathering tlie summits. The village Is on iti 
western edge close under the slopes of Dioli (5,471 feet) about 150 
feet above the river and half a mile from it. Several smaller ham¬ 
lets arc scattered over tho valley, each with its grove of trees, among 
which tho plantain attains a fair size and produces largo and excel¬ 
lent fruit. On the right bank the Chirpatkot peak (6,637 feet) 
appears and up the glen the snowy range, conspicuons oinongst 
which is the peak of Nandakot (22,53d feet) with its summit white 
as a now p41 or servant's tent, to w'hicli it bears a strong resemb¬ 
lance. The picturosquoDCSs of tho scenery is no doubt in a mea¬ 
sure due lo the limestone which from B&goswar to Kapkot forms 
the most important rock. 

Here a gradual change in the character of the vegetation may 
be seen. The Origanum and Cratagus pyvacantJui (yinydru), or white 
thorn, replacing tho dwarf date palm found near Bugeswar. The 
Ujpdt {Cinnamomnm Tamala), called kirkiriya^ abounds in the 
sliady glens. The Didymocarpus maerophyllutj Loxotic chliqua^ 
cover the dripping rocks, a flesh-coloured Argyrna^ and tho Cueu- 
mia Uardivickii, (airdht) climb over tho bushes with TricoaantheS 
palmala {iadrdyan) and its brilliant red but fetid fruit. Coi» lac^ 
tyma {lucfniaha) or Job's tears grows by every stream and in seve¬ 
ral places yEgineiia indica. Oabeckia anguali/olia is abundant in the 
grass and CUn'odendron serrafum, and aiphonanlhum and Ikehmeria 
tenaeiasima {poi) amongst the thickets. Abelmoachua pungens, 
{liffUf kapaaya) grows in abundance on tho damp ahadod slopes. 
The more common trees are the Pliotinia duhia Qturcua unnuhta, 
Kydiacalycina (pnia), EhretiaaerraJta {pikniya)^ Ougeiniadalbargioidea 
(sonan), Terminalia belUrica (iat/ui^’o), Woodfonlia ftoribunda (dhdt), 
Flamingia aemialatOf Wendlandia emeraa, Callicarpa tnaerophylla 
{gaiwali)t Sauravja nepaienaia {goganda), Engilhardlia CoUbrooti^ 
ana (tnawd). Danhinia variegata {hoairdl) and Bauhimia rHuaa, 
Roxb. (*«iidte),;aud a species of Sapium pamed pMtHya (Madden) 
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There Ua fine grove of et/on^ trees {Olea fragrans) here i^hich 
flowor in September. 

Bagoliy a halting-pldeo and village on the road from Karn- 
pny&g to Bdgeswar in Kumaon in Patti Sili Chandpiir of par* 
ganab Chandpur in Garbwiily lies in latitude 30°-li'-50^ and 
longitude 79°-2L'-l^: distant 8 miles 6 furlongs 11 polos from 
Karnpray&g and 10 miles 4 furlongs 35 polos from Pantbi, the next 
station before Jolabagr. The road to Bagoli from Karnpray6g 
winds along the loft bank of the Pindar river with precipit¬ 
ous hills on either side. At Bimli (4m. 2f. 23p.)y whore it 
meets the road from Almoro, by Lobha it crosses the Bha- 
rfirig&r, which here joins the Pindar. Thence by Chalakoi Ba- 
ihora and Kulsaiin to Bagoli (4in. 3f. 18p.) From Bagoli to 
Paothi the road continues along the same side of the river, 
crossing to the right bank near Nalgaon and recrossing at the 
Nir&yanbngr bridge, somewhat undulating. Thence to Pantiii 
Bhagwfin the road is fairly level. The Pindar valley scenery all 
through from its source to its confluence with the Alaknanda 
at Karnpmy&g is most picturesque and almost in every mile has 
some beautiful bits whore wood, water, forest, hill and rocks vie 
with each other in contributing to the general abatidon of nature 
here visible. 

Bauiran, a halung>plaoo on the route between Kainur and 
Bamnagar, is situated in Patti Sdbali of parganah Mall& Salfia in 
Qarhwal in latitude %d°~55'(y' and longitude 79*’-4-41'^ : distant 
10 miles 7 furlongs 21 poles from Kuimir and 9 miles 7 furlongs 28 
poles from Bhatwdra, tlio next stage. Tlie road hence to Bhatwdra 
crosses the Eastern Nyar by a bridge of 62 feet span to Lacbhi, 
crossing a tributary of the Njdr by a bridge of 57 feet span and 
thence to Kundi, 2 miles 0 furlongs 20 poles. Hence to Kakrora, 
Uikhar and the Biudyuk-khdl at Doinaila, 4 miles 3 furlongs 3 poles. 
From Domaila the road crosses the Kbutali-gadb by a bridge of 72 
feet span, descending for a mile and a half and again ascending to 
Bhatwara encamping-gronnd in large open fields 3 miles 4 furlongs. 

Bai^Xiath, a village in patti Malhi Katyfir and parganah D&npur 
of the Kumaon district, lies in north latitode 29"-5t'-24^ and east 
longitnde 79^-39^-23^, at an elevation of 3.545 feet above the level 
of the sea (temple). The river Gumti (Goniali) lluwe close to the 
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village*, which id 12^ miles from Sumeswar, 12 miles from Bagcswsr 
and abouk 12j^ miles from Jolahagr on tlio Nandpray&g road, with 
each of which it is connected by a good rood. Baijn&th in 1881 
had a popnlatiou of 117 souls. Tlicre is a large Hindu temple here 
sacred to Kdli situate in the old llanchula fort, of which the altar is 
said to be constantly moist with the blood of kids and buffalo calves 
sacrificed to the dread goddess of destruction, still, however, called 
* mat’ or mother. There aro several old temples of the Turk’s cap 
style, moat of which aro in ruins and are used as corn lofts and store¬ 
rooms as in Dwdrahnt. A colony of Gosdins are established here, 
who observe the custom of burying their dead in small temple-like 
tombs around the building in which they worship. Along its walls 
arc old sculptures collected from different places, most of which are 
of modern Hindu origin; but one is rloarly a representation of Bnddha 
and must have belonged to a temple of that creed which flourished 
hero in the eighth century of our era according to Hwen Thsang. 
Baijniitii is interesting as being in the centre of the Katyflr valley, 
the homo of the ancient Katy uris. Or all sides the valley is studded 
with tea-plantations where tw'euty years ago were only the haunts 
of tigers and bears. 

Bairagnna (or Bhairongana), a halting-place on the route 
between ilardwur and Srinagar by the Lachhman-jbdia bridge, dis¬ 
tant eight miles 11 poles from the former stage and 12 miles 
32 poles Iroin Ghandpur-ke-iiianda, is situate in the Hinwal or Hiu- 
nal valley in Patti Udopnr Talla of parganah Ganga-Salkn in Qarh- 
w61 in latitude and longitude 78^-2 5'>30.^ 'ilie road 

from Hardwkr passes by R&nipokliri and Lacbhman-jhdla in the 
Dchra Dun district into Garhw&l and thence along the left bank of 
the Ganges to its confluence with the Hinwal river at Phal&ri. 
Hence it follows the left bank of the latter river to Bairagnna, a little 
over eight miles, slightly undulating the entire way. Hence to 
Chandpur-ke-manda the road continnes up the valley for a short 
distance to a ford across the Hinwal and ascends by Bijni to the 
Saindnli-khdl, (6tn. 3f. 7p.) Thence a descent of half a mile leads to 
Bsndarbel dharros&la and a level march of (me mile and ascent 
of half a mile to Dhangugarh (3m. ‘5f. 18p.) The road descends 
from here for about quarter of a mile and is level along the Ganges 
to Ubandpor, 2 miles 7 poles from Db&ngugarh. 
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BiJchha, a pRss in^o Hundes or Tibet, is sitnatod ia Maila 
Fainkhanda of Garhwal in latitude 30“-47'-2(y’' and lon^ritndo 
Tbe Baicblia pass is reached from the Untadhiirapass 
to the north of Milam in parganah Juhar of Kumaon and was crossed 
by Messrs. Winterbottom and Strachey in tlieir expedition to Tibet 
and lalso by Captain Weller, an account of whoso journey is ;;ii'en 
here. Weller crossed the Unta-dhura and went on to the Balciiha 
pass (29th May). He descended the norihern slope of Uuta-dhura 
for half an hunr over one unbroken bed of snow. Thence a inodorato 
descent of one hour, over sttow-be<ls cut into most tronblosonio 
ridges by the wind, to the Lanka stream, continued for an hoar 
along its bank over snow-beds and bare hills, then tornod to tho 
west and after a bad descent in snow and slush reached Topi-dunga. 
At the turn, the I.anka also bends westw.ards and is joined by tho 
Dolduiikhar stream from tho east. Topi-dunga is a small level spot 
on the loft bank of the Lanka, which here has a depth of about 
3 feet and a width of about 20 feet. A shepherd and his flock 
are said to have been snowed up here for a whole winter. Tbero 
is a little herbage <at Topi-dtinga and further west, grass and 
low brushwood (on the opposite side) are tolerably plentiful. Tiio 
Dol rises in the Jaudi glacier on tho western face of the Kingri- 
hingri ridge, which here separates GarliwAl from Tibet and flows 
westwards to its confluence with the Lanka. The united streams 
flicD rcccii'c on the left bank the Torgar coming down from Uie 
south-east by south. The junction is curious as the two flow 
nearly parallel for some hundred yards ; tho Torg&r along the 
top and the Lanka along tbe base of a precipice which may be 450 
feet high at tho highest part and diminishes to nothing at the junc¬ 
tion. Thus reinforced the Lanka becomes tlio Girthi stream of 
ilic maps (q.v.) 

The encamping ground at Topi-diinga has an elevation of 14,830 
feet and one on the left bank of tlin Lanka near its confluence with 
the Doldnnkhar an elevation of 14,640 feet above tbe level of tbe 
sea. From tliis descended to tho river and passed along it to the 
ea.st and crossed tho Lanka, above its junction with tho Dol, stream 
rapid, but not above knec-deep and some 20.fuet wide, wind and 
snow. Continued up tho Dol, chiefly flowing under snow between 
precipitous banks of rock. Then turned north across tho Kdlinut- 

6 
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iiya ascent, very sleep and covered with loose stones over a black 
crumbling slate. 'Jhe latter part of the aseent less steep. This is 
the Kinngar pass by the Einogar peak (17,680 feet). The crest is 
composed of small loose stones ri.sing in a sweep to tlie top of the 
hills on either side ; beyond a good extent of valley and low hills 
covered with brush-wood rises the Balchha ridge. Hence to Chid&mQ 
enoamping-gronnd (13,520 feet) by a descent due north over alter¬ 
nate snow-beds and loose stones from the ridge on the east. The 
track is here bounded east and west by bare ranges with a smtdl 
stream flowing north in the hollow between them chiefly under snow 
beds. The hills on either side are perpetually crumbling away, 
accumulating immense heaps of looso stone along their bases. 
Chiddmu is a small level spot on the right or oast bank of the stream 
above noted, which is here joined by another stream from the cast. 
The streams unite near Laphkhol to from the Kiogadb, a tributary 
cf the Oirthi..^ Just north of Cbidnmu, across the stream, a succes¬ 
sion of low hills commence, extending northwards to Lapbkhel. 
These are covered with the goat-thorn or damd (C. Pyijmaa) 
and the hollows afford good pasturage. Looking from the south 
the southern faco of hills and ravines hardly bear a trace of snow, 
whilst the northern aspect of those of similar elevation are thickly 
covered with snow. 

From Ohidiintt the track passes along a snccession of low 
hillocks to the Eiogadh, on the right bank of which is tho Lapkliel 
or Lapiel encamping ground (13,990 feet). Hence a track leads 
Qp tho Kiogodh by tho ChalJu pass (17,440 feet) and also by tho 
Chirchun pass (17,960 feet) into Tibet, meeting tho track from 
TJnta-dht&ra by the Kingri-biugri pass (18,300 feet) at tho Chir- 
chun (Chitichan) encamping ground in Tibet (16,130 feet). AVlioro 
crossed near Laphklicl tho Ktogadh was a rapid torrent thirty to 
forty yards wide, but usually passable by laden sheep. The 
encamping ground is a few hundred feet above the river shut in 
by an amphitheatre of low hills which form the base of the low ridgo 
crossed on passing into Tibet. Tbn goat-thorn is tolerably abun¬ 
dant and in early June the hollows are covorad with young grass, 
forming a favourite pasturage ground. The iolagrdm stones abound 
here. Hence ono track leads to tho Bhelshel pass on tho west 
(16,390 feet) and another to the Balchha paos (17|500 feet). The 
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first stage is to Sangcba encamping ground (14,110 feel); first 
northwards up a gentle ascent or two and then west over undulat¬ 
ing ground, sometimes bare and somci imes covered with ddma and 
rills of water giving nourishment to grass in all the hollows. The 
breadth of this tract is about two to three miles and it cuds in the 
ascent to Balchha. From Sangcha the track leads north-east to 
the bank of a northern affluent of the Kiogadh. This is joined by 
uumerous streams on either side and is divided near Talk Sangcha 
into two streams, one coming from the north and the other from 
the north-cast, up which lies the route to the pass. The hjlls on 
either side are of incouniderable height, bare, precipitous and 
crumbling, but towards the fool of the pass they open out a little 
and have a few thorn bushes on the sloj^cs and where the surface is 
abraded it is of a brick-dust colour. On the summit is a small 
he.ap of stones with sticks and rags attached to them, to which 
the natives add a stone or two as they pass. The view northward 
from the summit of the pass is thus described;—“Instead of a 
plain which I had expected to see, Uio country of Tibet is formed 
of alternate low bills and tabic-lands with a range of higher hills 
well sprinkled with snow in the distance running north-west to 
south-east." Though at the time of his visit (the second of June) 
the weather was mild, this was represented to be unusual and 
the wind and cold were stated to be for the most part dreadful. 

The J banka stream rises from the nortliern slo]>e of the pass 
and has a direction north and a little w'est. This is joined by a 
fitrenm coming from past Chirchun and the two united form the 
Trisum, a good-sized river flowing to the north-west. The view 
from the pass was contracted by the slope of the hill east and west 
just in front and by the distant haze, no vegetation was visible. 

Balcbba, U pass on the frontier separating Tibri from Bis&br, 
lies over a crest of the ridge separating the valleys of the Tons and 
Fabar or Pfibbara in Patti Bangarh aud pnrganah Baw&in. The 
pass has on elevation of 8,898 feet above the level of the sea and 
(he ridges on each side are thickly clothed with deodar. 

Bftlchba Ohati a ferry across the Kfili river in parganah Shor 
of the Kumaon district, is situated 12 miles east of Cliamp6\vat 
and 19 miles south-east of Pithorogarh. Latitude 29°-l 7'-40^, 
longitude 
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Bamsn^ a patii of par^anah Na^'piir in British GarbwAt, ia 
boundetl on the north and east by Kaliphdt Malli; on the south 
by Kuliphal TalU ; and on the west by Tihri. The road from 
Rudrpruyag to Kedv^rnath proceeds northwards along the left 
bank of the Maiidalvini river. The patwari of Malli Kaliphal, 
usually resident in Guplkashi, collects the land-revenue of this 
Patti, Maikhanda and Parkandi siKo. The principal villages arc 
Bhairgaon, Dewali, Lamgauudib and Seniaii. The entire Patti is 
held as saihibart and its revenues aie administered by a local com¬ 
mittee. 

Band or Bund, a patti of parganah Uasoli in British Giiiln\al, 
comprises a small triangular p.iicii of mountain land on the left bank 
of the Al.-iknanda river near Pipaikoti. It is held in saffalxirt .iiul 
is administered by the local committee. It was formed from DusoH 
in 18G4 and the Patwari of Dasoli Talli, usually resident in Nand- 
prayag, still collects its revenue. The princi]>al village is Batragna, 
where there is a school. There arc copper mines at Bautuli in ihis 
Patti, but they are not now worked. 

Bandarpuchh (or Band.srpunchh, ‘ tlic monkey’.s tail’), .a moun¬ 
tain mass forming a collection of pe.ak.s known aa ilio J.itniiotri 
peaks in tbo rccord.s of tlu: Great Trigonometrical Survey. Three 
peaks are laid down in the maps as Siikanta, 5J0,130 foot; Bandar- 
punchh, 2U,75^ feet ; and Jamnotri, 20,038 feet, 

Fraser writes:—'* As seen from the soutli-west two lofty and iras- 
frive peaks ri.so high above the rest, deep in snow, from which dl 
the other inferior ridges seem to have their origin. These peaks 
arc connected by a sharp neck, coihsidorably lower tliau tleonsclvcs. 
Thu south and south-east exposure is the least .steep, and hears a 
great depth of pure unbroken snow. Little or no rock is seen, 
except a few points at the ridge of the conecting neck, where it is 
too sharp and steep for snow to lie; and there it appears of a rod 
colour. Hero and there lofty precipices are seen in the snow itself, 
where the lower parts havu incited, and masses have given way 
and sliddeii down to the ravines below, leaving a face several buD> 
dred feet high, that show s the depth of snow w liich has accumulated 
for ages. The name of Baiulai puiichh properly applies only to the 
highest peaks of this mountain: all the subordinate peak> and 
ridges have their own peculiar UH(ne». Jamnotri hufr reference 
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only to the sacred spot, where wor'.hip is paid to ilse goddess and 
ablution is performed. According lo native accounts there are said 
to be our peaks which form the top of Haudarpunchh, only two of 
which are seen from the south-west and in tho cavity or hollow con- 
taiued between th'un tradition places a Jake or tank of very pecu¬ 
liar sanctity. No one has ever seen this pool, for no one has ever 
even attempted to ascend any of these peaks. Besides the phj’sicul 
dithcuitics the goddess has opceially proliibited any moxt.il fioin 
passing that spot appointed lor her worship." 

The landholders aver that every year, in the month ofPhiTgun, 
a single monkey comes from tin; plains, by w'ay of JIardwar, and 
siscends the highest peak of thi.s mountain, where hu remains twelve 
months, and returns to give room to another; but his entertain¬ 
ment must be very indifferent .ind inhospitable, as may bo inferred 
from the nature of the place ; lor he return^ in very sad plight, 
being not only reduced almost to a skeleton, but having lost his 
hair and a great part of his st in ” 


The group of hot springs known as Jamnotri is only ahoiit .'>00 


Jaoiuutri. 


yaids l»elow the place where the various 
small stream- that unite to form the first 


waters of the Jumna fall into a basin below. lienee they shoot 
over the brow of a roek projecting from the snow and pass down 
where the rocks again close over the stream, and thmigh not so lofty 
as those below interpose a bar to progrcAS upw-ards in the bed of 
the stream. At the place where it i'- customary to perfurin ablution 
the north-east side of the liver is very steep and the rocks about hero 
“ aeem to bo qiiartzose, and chiefly white, but oxhihiting difleront 
shades and colours. The structure is laminous, and from between 


these lamina; run several small stream-^ of warm water, form¬ 
ing together a considerable (pinutit}. There are several other 
sources in which the water bursts up with great eJuiIhtion, and one 
in particular, from whicli springs a cnlunm ot verv rouaideraldo 
size, is situate in the bed of the river hctireen two large ttune^, 
and over it falls a stream of the river water. This water lias a 


temperature of 194'7°, nearly that of boiling water, at un elovaiion 
of 10,849 feet above the level of the sea. niivl emits much vapour. 
The water is exceedingly pure, transparent, tasteless, and devoid 
of smell. A great quantity of red crust, apparently deposited by 
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the water, which aecmrdi to ho formed of an iron oxide, and some 
gritty earth, covoi 3 nil the stones around and under the stream. 
This, on exposure to the air, hardens into a perfect but very 
porous stone, whilst below the water it is frequently mixed with a 
slimy substance of a very peculiar character, of a dull yellowish 
colour, somewlmt like isinglass, certainly a production of the water 
as well as the above crust, for it covers the stones over which tho 
stream runs, and is very nhundant” 

Tho violence and inequality of the stream frequently changes 
the bed of the river. Formerly it lay on the side opposite to this rock, 
and the numerous sources of this warm water were then very 
perceptible, many of them springing from the rock and gravel to 
some height in the tur, but several of these ase now lost in the 
present courae of the stream. These warm springs are of great 
sanctity, and thu spot for bathing is at that point before mentioned, 
where one of a considerable size rises in a pool of the cold river 
water and renders it milk warm. This jet is both heard and seen, 
as it plays far under tho surface of the pool. Tho.so springs 
have all particular names, such as Gaiirikuiid, Taptaknnd, &c., 
and, as usual, a superstitious tale is related concerning their 
Origin. Thus it is said that tho spirits of the Rishls, or twelve 
holy men who followed Mahadco from Lanka (after the usurpa¬ 
tion of Hdwan) to tho Himdlnya uihabit this rock and continu¬ 
ally worship him. (J. B. Frasnr’s Journal, pp. 418—'tSO; As. 
Kes.. XIV., 395 ; IbiJ., 324. .‘127.) 

Banelsyun, a patti of psrgaqsh Barnh-syiin of British Garbwal, 
is bounded on tho north by pattis Kandwnlsytltn and Sitonsyuii; 
on the south by the Nyar liver, Si parating it from parganah Ganga 
Salan; on the oast by p-aitis Manyarsyun and GangwdrsyAn .vid on 
the west by the river Ganges. In 1SG4 three vilh gos w'cre reoeiveJ 
from Kandwalsydn and five from Manyarsyun. Tho patwuri of 
this Patti, usually resident in Maklori, colhets the Jr.nd-rcvonue of 
Patti Kandwolivun also , bo^h, in Idol, aggregated Ks, 2,300 for 
land-revenue aiid saJiibfiri and Hs. 158 for gu‘%th paid by 51,82 
souls. There is a school at Koola. The patti comprises the lands 
Ivinv between the N\ur river on the south and the Randi river on 

m ^ * 

the »'orth, both afCucnls o.' the Ganges. The pilnoiyal villages era 
ByAusghat. Neaguon, Tar:, Mekiori, Khola, and Bajyungaou, 
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Boogarsy^ a patu of parganah Malla Saltfn in British 
Garhwfil, is boiindod on tho north by Clioprakot and Dlianndydl- 
sydn; on the east by the latter petti and Bfeldhar; on the south by 
Sibali, and on the west by Tallin. Tho principal villages are 
Sukhai and Joi on the Kainnr road ; Baijiran, where the roads from 
Bdmnagar to Kaindr and Almora to P&ori cross the eastern Nydr 
by a bridge; Siloli and Hainsa. In 1864, Rmnuliya was trans¬ 
ferred to Dhaundydbydn. The patwdri of Choprakot, usually resi¬ 
dent in Konydr, collects tho land* revenue of this patti also. Tho 
eastern Ny&r mns from north to south through the patti, which 
is sparsely inhabited and of little importance. 

BaogarhByiin, a patti in pargaoah Bdrshsyuu in British 
GarhwdI, is bounded on the south by pattis Kandwalsydn and 
Sitonsydn; on the north and west by tbe Ganges, and on the east 
by pattis R&wataydn and Idwdlsydn. The patwari of Rawatsyun, 
resident at Marguna, collects the revenue with that of Patti Situns* 
yun. This patti comprises a small strip of land lying along the* 
left bank of the Alaknanda and travorsed by tho Hardwdr and 
Srinagar road. It contains the villages of Kdndi Bidyakoti, and 
Koldsd. 

Banjbngr, a resting-place on the rente from Nandpraydg on 
the Alaknanda to Baijn&th on the Oumti, is situated in patti Nanddk 
and parganali Dasoli of British Garhwdl, distant 14 miles fruin 
Nandprayag; 12 miles from Nardyanbugr, where the Pindar is 
crossed by a bridge, and 11 miles from Dungari on the right bauk 
of a tributary of tbe Pindar. Ihe journey from Nandprayag is 
often broken at Ghdt, 10 miles from Naudpraydg; and here too tbe 
road to Bdinni branches off. From Nandpraydg the road to Bdnj- 
bugr follows the left bank of the Nanddkini river and b bridged 
thronghout where necessary. It is gently undulating without any 
steep or diffionlt ascents. Ghimtoii village lies half way and 
besides this the villages of Alahar Bagti, Rdj Bagti, Gandtsu, and 
Ndgbngr lie on the right bank of the river. Tliirpao and Ghimtoii 
are the only villages on the left bank. Tho scenery in parte ia 
very picturesque and the hills well covered with forest. From 
Gbdt to Bdnjbugr the valley eontuins some bits of tbe prettiest 
■oeneiy in Garhwal. At Bdnjbngr the road to Ndr&yanbugr turn& 
off to the right oad that to JDungari to the left. 
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Bods, b halting-place with bungalow on the road from A)- 
mora to Pithoragarh, iies in north Utitado 29^-36'-44^ and east 
longitode 80^-1in Patti Seti Tails of parganah Shor in 
Kumaon, distant 48^ miles from Almora and 7^ miles from Pithora¬ 
garh. The traveller's bnngalow is in charge of a watchman and 
there is also a baniy^'s shop. The road from Shor ascends the hill 
to the north-west of the Shor valley by an easy ascent of abont 
1,500 feet and enters a remarkably wide and open valley thickly 
studded with villages, amongst which Cbhiina and Bhunmtina are 
notod for their omngi's. The stream draining this valley flows into 
the eastern Rdmganga on its left bank, where it is crossed by the 
iron suspension bridge. On the north the peaks of Iriarikoi (6,884), 
Asur-chula (6,990), and Bhunmuni (5,728 feet) run from east to 
west to the Bumganga ; on the east th j ridge dividing it from the 
Shor valley attains a height of 6,898 feet, and on the south the 
water-shed above Pubhe has an elevation of 5,775 feet above the 
level of the soa. 

Barahtnandal, a parganah in Kumaon, contains seventeen 
Pattis, each of which is .separately noticed, viz. :—Bisaud Malla, 
Bichhla ond Talla; Bon irau Pallaand W.'illa ; Dwdrsaun, Kairarau, 
Kaligdr, Khaspurja, Urbyiir, Ryuoi, SyCtnara Malla and Talla, 
Tikhi'ui Malla and Talla and Athdguli Palla and Walla. These 
comprise 519 mahals or estates containing 601 villages. The land 
ta.x has been assessed thus:-- 

1815. ISIS. 1*17. ISSV. ISaa. ISSS. ISSS. 184S. Curmfti, 

Rs. Ka. Ha. Ra. Ra. Rs. Ks. Rs. hn. 

9.241 10,147 11,073 14,767 16.99C 16,996 17,328 18,075 36,985 

The current assessment falls at Rs. 1-1-0 per acre on the as.sessable 
area and at Rs. 1-6-3 per acre on the assessed cultivation. The 
assessable area comprises 34,724 buit, of which 8,208 are culturable 
and 26,516 are cultivated (2,840 irrigated). The population at the 
time of settlement numbered 31,740 mules and 28,434 females ; in 
1872, 67,425 (31,395 females) and in 1881, 60,848 (29,683 females). 
Tho exemptions from the land-tax for the support of temples and in- 
dniduals amount to 1,678 bisis assessable oi Rs. 3,^308 per annum,. 
Besides these 2,948 bitia are held in fee simple. 

ThU is the central parganah of the, district and contains the 
capital Almora. It occupies tho whole upper basin of the Rosi 
l!ic great lurtai of that river to the Wislward below Alinora) 
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and also the upper portion of the basin of the Gagdi, a tributary of 
tlie west Rimgnnga. Mr. Batten’s description of the parganah 
hold? good to the present day The whole tract is richly 
voted and thickly peopled, with the exoeption of the highest moira* 
tains and these are by no means difficult of access, nor do they 
present any stupendons features in the landscape. The climate of 
the parganah is for the most part very fair, the height of the villages 
above the sea varying from 6,000 feet to 3,500 feet, tlie main valleys 
however rarely falling to the latter leveL Perhaps in no part of the 
hills can anything more beautiful bo seen than the valley of the 
Kosila in Borarau, especially near Someswar. The mixture of the 
natural scenery of wood and water, the care-di&playing fertility of 
innumerable fields, and the sprinkled human habitations remarkaUe 
for their pretty architecture, make up a picture which it would he 
difficult to equal in any part of Asia. The cheerfulness and abun¬ 
dance, too visible in the neighbourhood of Almora itself and Hawil- 
big, are well known and make up for the absence of grander 
natural features. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that on the 
north-west face of the Almora hill from ridgo to base there is not 
a yard of land uncultivated. The cereal grains from the chief 
productions of the soil, and in Bor4ran,Kairai*au and Atb&guli, sugar¬ 
cane, cotton and linseed are also frequently seen. The two former, 
however, are not grown as profitable staples, but for home use, nor 
is there any manufacture of saleable yar or other preparations of 
sugarcane. Throughout the whole parganah, but especially in 
Malla Syiinara, the fruit of the hill pomegranate (ddrim) is a most 
plentiful and valued production, the extracted juice being sold in 
the basar as a fine acid, and the outside rind taken in large qnanti- 
ties to the Tarki market under the name of naspdlf as an important 
article in the dyeing and tanning trade. Walnuts, oranges, lemons, 
and plantains also are very abuDdant. Hiis orchard wealth is 
daily inoreasing, whereas, under Che late Government, from the mere 
wantonness of the Qorkh&li soldiers in cutting down garden wood, 
the villages were beooming more and more denuded of fmit trees.** 

Bfirahmandal, as its name denotes, originally comprised twelve 
circles or snb-divisions. As we have seen in the fifteenth century 
all these snb-divisions were each under its own raja*. Udyan Cband 

«Oas, XL. U7. 
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iu ii/tO A. 1>. reduced the Bisaud and Mahrydri Rdjas to snbniis- 
aion, and some seventy years later Kirati Cliaud completed^ tlio 
conquest of Bdrahmandal, driving the Bisand rdja from the remain¬ 
der of his possessions, capturing Bydnara and colonizing the Bora 
and Kaira Bans with people of those castes. It was not, however, 
until 1560 A.D. that Balo Kalydn Chand* founded Almora aud 
removed the Chand capital from Champdvrat, giving the tract 
around the name Kh&spuija because it was distributed amongst the 
immediate followers of the court. Sydnarakot was the old capital 
of the Sydnara idjas and still shows traces of the fort and the 
surang for supplying the garrison with water. Tikhdukot was the 
capital of Tikhda and was founded by a Khasiya of Bankil who 
was forced to surrender by having the water cut off from his fort. 
A GhilwdI Khasyia was the author of this piece of treachery and 
received the hamlnachdri dues of several villages as his reward. 
Tlie Bydni people received several privileges as the dandi* bearers 
of the Chund rdias. Uchyur was always notud for its soldiers 
who composed till lately a considerable proportion of every Ku- 
maoni oontingent. At Amkholi near Tdkula was an <dd Katyuri 
<dty, regarding which many stories still exist: see Takula. 

Barehaydn, a parganah in Qarhw&l, comprises fourteen Patlis 
or sub-divisions, oach of which is separately noticed, viz., Banel- 
sydn, Bangarsydn, GlagwArsyun, Idwdlsyuii, Kbdtsydn, Kandwat- 
syiin, Kapholsydn, Manydrsydn, N&dalsydn, Paidulsynn, PatwaU 
sydn, Bdwatsydn, Sitonsydu and Aswdlsyun. The lar«Utax at 
each settlement was assessed as follows:— 

1816. ISlSk laiT. 1820 . ‘l82S. ISIS. ISSS. 1840 . CvrrfJW. 

Bs. Ra. Ra. Bs. Ra. Ra. Ra. Ka. Ra. 

5,006 6,146 6,598 8,161 10,102 10,428 10,616 10,468 17,866 

At the oarrent settlement there were 506 estates comprisii^ 648 
villages, containing an assessable area of 29,197 acres, of which 
25,726 wero> cultivated. The receipts of 1861 amounted to 
Bs. 11,448, of which Bs. 363 were tad&hetrt and Bs. 348 g^iah 
and mud/i, represented by Bs. 1,221 in the total of the new assess¬ 
ment. The water-mill rent amounted to Rs. 71. The land-tR.x fell 
ou the total assessable area at Ba 0-9-9 per acre and on the culti¬ 
vation at Rs. 0-11-1 per acre. The population in 1841 numbered 
22,063 souls (9,942 females); in 1853, 33,497 (16,491 females) ; in 

*lbtd.,6U, 638. 
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I85e, 34,232 (16,530 females); in 1»72, 44,727 (22,544 females), 
and in 1381, 48,220 (21,582 tViii.il-a) 

Bli'iilisyuo, AS its name implies, uii^n.ciily ^of twelve 
sub-divisions named after feliu clans that occupied tbem. It is 
bounded by the Ny&r river on iho cast and south and the Gaojjos 
on the west. The hills throughout aro for the most part bare of 
wood ; but the whole tract, with the exception of some portions of 
(he river glens, is eminently fertile, and bears a resemblance rather 
to Kumaon than to Qarhw&l. The villages are largo and the po¬ 
pulation plentiful and industrious. Each patti gf'ncrally hat. its 
own separate valley, and the surplus produce is sold at Si inagar, 
ou the pilgrim road, and in the plains ; tobacco of a good quality 
is produced in low situatious and sugarcane is soiiictiinus seen. 
Hemp is but rarely grown ; neither do the people nso siiecp and 
goats for the purposes of traffic. Their dress also is more fre¬ 
quently made of cotton than of hempen clutli, and woolleu apparel 
is quite unknown. Lund being here valuable gives rise to con¬ 
siderable litigation, and the vicinity of the courts (perhaps the 
cheapest to suitors in all India) enables imany of the inhabitants 
who are fond of law to gratify their inclination. This part of the 
country was very much injured by the oppressive rule of the 
Goikhilis ; but, even in the time of the Bajaa, near the close of 
last century, General Hardwicko describes the tract as wretchedly 
waste. No\v it is highly cultivated, the population has more than 
doubled, and there is no part of the hills wherein the benetits of 
our rule are, more conspicuous to the eye or more often recited to 
the ear. Clay slate and quarts rock almost exclusively prevail. 

Birabisi, a patti of parganah Sira in Kumaon, lies between (he 
fUunganga river to the west and the Kalipuni or Bichol river to the 
south and east; on the north it is bounded by the Athbisi paliis , 
and on the south by Seti, Talla and KliarAyat of Shor. The road 
from Fithoragarb to Thai runs throngh this patti to the Ilamganga 
valley, passing by Bichol and Luwaket, in a aorth-wei>lorly direc¬ 
tion. The Askot road running north crosses the uoiili-pa^torn end 
of the patti by Kanauli and Shirauli. Barabis/ is cumpar jiivt^/y 
open and highly cultivated ; the liead-nalerts of (he Ivaliipaiii form 
(he drainago huc^i aud the main stream ihu southern boundary 
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to its junclioD with the Bdin;ranga on the loft bank in (alitude 
and longitadu 80**-L1'-0^. There are copper mines at 
llarali, seldom worked now. The total assecsablo area cumprisee 
2,2fi2t hlsti, of which SH2 are culturable and 1,400 are cultivated 
(381 irrigated). The Lind-tax yielded Rs. 624 in 1815 : Rs. 940 
id 1820 ; Its. 1,075 in 1843, and is oow fixed at Rs. 1,855 for the 
term of settlement, with an incidence of Rs. 0-13-1 per acre on the 
whole area subject to the payment of land-revenoo and of Rs. 1-5-2 
per acre on the portion cultivated. The population at the time of 
bettlenicnt numbered *3,066 souls, of whom 1,627 were males. Some 
66 bisie aru lieH free of revenue. There is a sebool at Lin>4kot. 
The patwaii r(‘sido.s at Aganya, 

BRrahat, a villagr in Iho patti of the same name in pargaiiah 
Rawaiii ol iiaiivc C^JrIlwul is situate on the right bank of tlie 
Gaiigi's or Blnigirallii, about 40 miios aliove Tiliri. The housosare 
built of largo sldiios and covered with si jbs or coarse siatea laid on 
slrong timbers. At tli<* time of Itapor's visit, m 1808, they were 
gt'iierally ruinous, having siiiTeicd much from an earthquake in 
1S03, on which occiision between two and three hundred pemons 
woro killed, besides grc.at numbers cf cattle. From the oeutriil 
position of ibis place, there are lines of communication with v.irious 
pails of (jarhwal . the distance to Gangotri is estimated at seven 
days’ journey ; to Jamnotri at five ; to Kcddrn&tli at twelve ; to 
inagar at six, Heic travellers proceeding to Gangotri I-iy in 
provisions, as no supplies can be obtained higher up. Ip 1816 
I'inser describes Barahat as * a most wretched place, consisting 
cf not more than five or six poor houses surrounded with filth 
and buried iu a jungle of nettles, thorns and the like.’ Tradi¬ 
tion records that it was once a pI.ioe of note and contained fifty 
10 sixty shops. The ruins of several temples remain. One at Dalb»- 
tihii is sacred to Siva as VUvanath: hence the plajee is also known 
as Uttar-iCashi. Patrasurama has also a temple and Murli-Manohar 
and thero are several places of sbintion for *))ilgrims proceeding to 
Gangotri. At the fiukh-ka-manJir near tlm village is a remark¬ 
able trident or trh^l set up in honoiir of Siva. The base or 
pedestal, made ot copper, is about three feet in civcumfcrence, and 
supports a shaft of brass twelve feet long, surmounted by a trident^ 
having prongs each six feet long. The Uideul has been figured on 
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(he plate given in a former vuluinu,' where also Barahat h identihuel 
with the Brahinapura of Hwen Thsang.’ The nati\es assert that 
Uio Tibetans formerly held this eountry, and attribute to them the 
eonstruction of this relic. The Bralimnns maintain that this 
lofty trident is miraculously maintained perpendicular on its nar¬ 
row base, and defy any oue to overthrow it, but it is in fact 
fixed into the ground by an iron bar. There was formerly a temple 
over it, but this was destroyed by the earthquake of 1803. On 
the opposite side of the river near Utarwaiii are the remains of 
a fort called Arasii and below it the Bara-gadii stream joins the 
Bliagirathi. Below B^ruhal a or rope bridge connects it with 
Sifnagar, and below this a broad valley stretches for three or four 
miles consisting of table-land in which probably the river ran in 
foimer times. The Bliagirathi has here a wide channel, though 
still retaining much of the character of a mountain torrent 

Baraun or Barhann) a patti of parganah Gangoii in Kumaoii, 
i.s hounded on the north hy patti I’nngar&mi ; on the sonth by 
pattis Bel and Bherang ; on the we.st by pattis Athgaon and 
Kumsyar, and on tlic cast by pattis Baiabisi and Mali of par- 
ganah Sira. The eastern Ramganga flows along its eastern 
boundaiy. The piiiicipal village.sare Belkof, Bhandarigaon, Bora- 
Sangaih, Dangigaon, and Bhubaneswar where there is n noted 
temple. The assessable area comprises 5.203 disi.% of which 2,842 
aj’e culturable arid 2,.160 are cultivated (596 irrigated). The land- 
tax yielded Rs. 343 in 131.5, Ra 545 in 1820, Rs. 850 in 1843, 
and is now fixed at R>. 3.024. which falls on the whole as'«e.ssable 
area at He. 0-9-3 per acre, and on (he cultivation at Ko. 1-1-5 per 
acre: 2,147 arc held in fec-simplo and 303 aie held free of 
rovenuo. The population at the time of settlement nuinhpicd 4,312 
souls, of whom 2,339 wore males : 21 villages were tiansferred to 
Athgaon to form a new patti. and four were received from Piinga- 
raun at the recent .settlement. There is a school at Beni-Nag. 

Barmdeo (or Biahmadewa, or more cun ectly Mundiya), a mart 
in the TaJlades Bhibar in Kali Kiimaon, is the principal trading 
centre for eastern Kumaon. It is situate on the right bank of the 

* Vol. xr., p 518. and plalcB IX and XXX. of J. A. 8 Ben., Vol V.. 
p 347. Tlieie is a eioiilar trident at Gopeswar in British Gathw&l. > Jiid., 
p. 433. 
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river Kaii liencelbrward known as the S4rda nr Ghagra, 5U milet 
east of Almora. Since lb50 it has bocome a place of considerable 
importance as the depot for the trade from Tibet by the Darnia 
and Byins passes and the Nepil trade throogli the market of Sur 
Mandi‘ on the opposite side of the river. There is a police station 
and bazar removed to their present site near Tarakpur after the 
floods of 1880 had destroyed the old ono. The inhabitants suffer 
much from malaria in the rains, and fever and diarrhsea are very 
prevalent, though not to such a degree ns in the Bhibar below. 
The trade is carried on from December until May, and such- 
statistics as are procurable will be found under the head, of 
* Trade ’ in the article Kunutun, 

The Kuinaun ebain—bold, lofty, and scarped, with a superb 
glacis of forest along its base—hero m ets the Duti mountains at a 
right angle ; these if possible, clothed in still thicker forest, extend 
north and south, running far down in this last direotion, with tho 
K&li flowing at their foot so as to leave the Nepalese searen room for 
their bazar. The river 8arda winds its way through the angle to 
the north-east where the mountains on the Knniaon side am 
scarped into lofly walls and pinnacles, on the topmost of which about 
eight miles distant is the far-famed shrine of Purnagiri, whero Devi 
is adored by pilgrims from mountains and plains. Behind this the 
magnifleent mountain of Nali-mun (5,4S^8 feet) rises far above the 
forest : on its western flank is the pass to Champ^wnt by Satimu- 
na. The K4ii opposite the mart in about 100 yards across, and 
from ten to fifteen feet deep, perfectly clear and flowing v ith a 
strong steady currenL The ertation of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey close to the bazar lies In latitude 29“-6'-30* and longitude 
80®-ll'37" at an elevation of 866 feet above tho level of tho sea. A 
canal has been constructed at a cost of three lakhs of rupees to carry 
200 cubic feet of water per second, and draws its water from the 
K41i, a little above tho bazar. It is intended for the cultivation 
in the Bhdbar at the foot of the hills, and would have been very 
BQccessful notwithstanding occasional injury by floods, especially 
in 1880, if the people could bo induced to turn to irrigation 
here. Madden's visit to tho Purnagiri temples like almost all his 

> It is Mid that the Nepil Goveroment receive Bs. SB.OOO per annum in 
transit dues at this mart. Barnideo is a yoiA about four uilcs above Muudtya 
baaar. 
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virrilin^s is worth reproduction. They lie almost eight miles east* 
north-east from Barmdeo; iho route follows the old Champ^wat road 
fur about two miles, undulating on high ground covered with forest, 
the Kali following beneath on the right band in a inagnihceot gorge*. 
The path then quits the main road near Ranihdt, and for the rest 

of the way is rugged and difficult-, the 

Fuinagtri. i i - / . / n • , 

Ladagiir torrent foliowiog in a woody 

ravine on the left. The elevation of the shrine is almost 3,000 feet 
above the sea ; at this level though greatly cooler than Bariudco, 
the malaria of the Bhdbar still prevails, with sal forest and fine 
clumps of bambii which being sacred to tbo Devi are never cut; llio 
popular belief being, that if converted to use, scorpions and centi¬ 
pedes innumerable would issno forth to puuiah tho sacrilege. 
^Nothing can surpass tiic beauty and variety of the scenery about 
Purnagiri: nature absolutely revels in the luxuriance of the uni¬ 
versal vegetation, which no American forest, north or rouLIi, can 
possibly exceed ; but to snperstition alone are wc indebted for a 
path through and over the otherwise imp.'issablc thickets and pre¬ 
cipices. The first syinpfotn of sanctity in the wilderness is a 
small marhij dedicated to Hliairo as door-keeper ; here the piigiiins 
leave their shoes ; and no man of low caste or of a notoriously 
bad or even unfortunate character or filthy in person or discourse 
is knowingly allowed to advance further. 

Tunias lies in a sheltered glen ahont 200 feet below the west¬ 
ernmost of the three shrines; it is a small, black-domcd structure, 
coaled with copper, aud placed on tho crest of the great mural 
precipice of sandstone which here faces the south. A little to the 
south-east this wall terinin ates and the mountain springs up into 
a very lofty and remarkable pinnaclo of rock, presenting a preci¬ 
pitous face to tho river, which rolls at its base in a winding chusiii 
of vast depth, the waters generally calm and of lapis-lazuli tint. 
The gorge makes a rapid bend here, which brings the current 
right against the upper end of the cliffs, which perhaps owe 
their existence to its slow operation. Each shoulder of the rocky 
pinnacle is consecrated by its temple, the easternmost beiug the 
most sacred and of very difficult access over clifls and razor- 
edged ridges. Here the animals are sacrificed, llio Bruhisans 
appropriate the head and oue shoulder ot each beast with all the 
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cBsli they can extract, and considerable numbers of eocoa-nnta, 
the offering of which seems a sign connecling the mountain 
goddess and her rights with the ocean-loving Kali of GalculU. 
The acme of merit is attained by him whose offering, like Balak's, 
consists of seven goats. The peak itself is the adytum of the goddess 
where none can intrude with impunity; a fakir who ventured to do 
so in days of yore was pitched across the river and found flattened 
to a pancake in the 6an of Doti {Madden). 

B&sniltpiir, a village in tho eastern Dun, which gave its naina 
to a parganah now absorbed. It was plundered by Husaiu Khan 
in 1575 A.D., and again by Khulilullah in 1G55 A.D. (Qaz , XT, 
545, 563j. 

Baun, a halting-place in Patti Malla D&rma of Kuinaon, is 
situate in north latitude 30"-14'-2()'' ano east longitude80“-35'-45,^ 
on the left bank of tiie B. Dhauli at an elevation of about 10,000 
feot above the level of the sea. The population in 1865 numbered 
270 souls, the largest in the patti. From the encamping ground 
a view of three largo glaciers on tho eastern slopes of the Pancha- 
chuli is obtained. The marches from Askot, according to Colonel 
Garstin, are (1) Baluwakot in Malla Askot, a village near whichtho 
Dfirma people reside in winter ; (2) Dharehula, the wintering 
station of the By&iis Bhotiyas; (3) Kliela on tho boundary 

between Talla Dirma and Askot ; (4) Sobhula in Talla Darma; (5) 
Chalkain in Malla Dirina; (7) Nahng ; (8) Baiin or Go, and (2) 
Khiinling, a village of tents usually occupied by Khampas from 
Hurides who have settled hero. It is the last inhabited place on 
the route to the D4rma pass and is biiuate on the left bank of the 
Dawai which joins the Lissar to form the Dhauli above Baun. It 
is five marches for laden sheep from Khimling to the foot of the 
pass iit DoWibi. 

Bel, a patti of parganah Gangoli in Kumaon, lies between the 
Rumganga (eastern) on the east and the Sarju on the west. These 
rivers unite at tho R&meswar temple to the south of this Patti 
the northeru boundary is formed by the Athgaon and Bariun 
Pattis of tho same parganah and the eastern by Pattis Bherang, 
Waldiya Malla and Riwal. The Pithoragarh and Almora road 
runs east and west through Bel between tho iron auspeneion 
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bridg« ou thfi RdingHtiga and that over the Sarju pu&siug by 
Kothera, Gangoli Hat, where there is a travcllors’ bungalow in 
latitude 29®-39'-23'* and ioagiUido 80®-5'-24,* at un elevation of 
5,290 feet above the level of the sea, Kiin, Panauli, and Hauora. 
To the north of the road are 8unur, Phursil, and Uparara. To 
the south between it and the Bumbhil peak (7,107 feet) are 
01 and Pdkhe. Between this range and the Sarju lio Mangalti, 
and Askoia above Ranieswar. The absehsablo area comptisoa 3,322 
of which 1,733 arc eniturable and 1,588 are culiivated (238 
irrigated). The land-tax yielded in 1815 Rs. 344, in 1820 Rs. 520, 
in 1843 Rs. 743, and is now as&e.s^ed at Rs. IjS.*;,), which falN on 
the whole assessable area at Re. 0-8-11 per acie and on tho culti¬ 
vation at Re. 1-2-8 per aere. One village was received from Raiigor 
and 37 were transferred to Alhgaon at the recent settlement. Tiio 
patwdri usually resides at Gangoli Hat and collects the revonno of 
Bherang also. 

Belkhet (or Bhilkhet), a camping place on the road from Barm- 
dco to Gbampiwat on tho right bank of tho Ladhi/a river, is 
situate in Patti Talladps and parganah Kali Kiimaoii in north lati¬ 
tude 29“-l 2'-80’' and east longitude 80®-12'-l(>'^, about 13 inilos 
from Banndeo and 12 miles from Cbhirapaui. From 6.irmdeo tho 
road passes up a gradual ascent, interrupted by torrents, over the 
Bitrigdr carrying a good stream of clear water; next Malta and 
Talla Deh, two small cultivated crater-like dcprc.ssiuns and a 
little higher the Tuugagar stream, near which are the ^yalu lams. 
A steep ascent leads to the Bayalchina pass, over 4,000 feet high, on 
which is a naula or covered w’ell built by Mr. Lushinglcn, u late 
Commissioner. The descent to Belkhet is long and latterly very 
steep, there is neither a bungalow nor a shop fur grain hoi-o, and 
sappliee have to be obtained from either Barmdeo or Champawat. 
The loenery of this march is pretty, and everywhere the \ alleys and 
mouBtains exhibit the most exnberant vegetation. Thu Pot/ios 
teandent covers tho tranks of large trees ou tho uorthern aspect of 
the BayalcVu'na pass, where also in the damp half dark glens the 
more beautifnl WaJlichia palm occurs in profusion, with occasional 
speoimens of tlie wild plantain. On the southern side of the 
pass, especially near the Taugagar, the ial jan/ra (Thunberjia 
ccccuua) climbs the trees, and towards the snnunit, Cimw urtu- 

7 
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lata cover:; every rock and Olea fflandulosa forms a timber iree^ 
The valley consist of j^reenstono and dolomite; the mountaius to 
the north exhibiling green and bine dolomite in vertical strata 
willi hornblciido slate near the Ladhiya. The snmmits are of 
gneiss and granite, which last Dr. McClelland found reposing on 
gneiss arid bornbloude slate on the south-west declivity of Chhira* 
pftni. 

From Belkhet to Cbhirapaui, about twelve milte, the road 
follows tho right bank of the Ladhiya for a mile or more, and then 
under the small village - of Uparkot, crosses the stream where the 
entire width of the glen is occupied by its channel of stones and 
huge houIdiM s, the latter rudely ^lled on each other with a general 
dip towards the head of the stream. Here the Jjadhiya receives in 
its left bank iho Bhuhkula up which th i road proceeds and rises 
rapidly. The first pass is attained at the village of Kukranni; 
hence along jin undulating ridge two miles to Sail!; there is a 
ihoddr grove and a spring callcd.Brahm about a mile beyond this, 
a little down to tho cast Here commences the second pull up one 
of the gr.'at spurs of the K&nadeo (7,24d feet) range and only 
terminates about three quarters of a mile short of Ohbiraponi 
which lies rather beyond the highest point of tho pass. Tho de¬ 
clivities on each hand during this asceut ai;o extremely steep and 
('eep. Chhirupdui derives its name from a small stream which falls 
over the rocks here in a petty cascade. There is a bungalow and tea- 
garden hero, and tho elevation is 6,569 leot above the level of the 
sea. Close by on the east is the temple-crowned peak of Kanadeo; 
beyond a col, the range is continued eastwards in two other peaks 
(6,23.5 and 5,.536 feet respectively). To the south N&li-Mun is con¬ 
spicuous niiiong tho outer ranges; north-west is the highly caltivated 
vale of Chsral, to the north-east Thakil is seen and to the north are 
far on each side tho snows. Hence to Lohughat (^.v.) ten miiea. 

Bhabar (or BhHWRr)is that portion of the Garhw&laud Kamaoa 
districts which lies between tho base of the hills and the Bijnor and 
Tai&i districts. The BhUbar portion of GarhwM (g, v.) is so amall 
aod nniinportaiit that it is omitted from the present notice, which 
consequently refers only to the tract along the foot of (he hilla ooa- 
taining no purely hill village and lying between the S&rda on the 
east and the Kotirao or Fhika on the west. It inclodes the Bhibar. 
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pjirlions of Putt is Talliuiefl in Kali Kiimaon, Clianbliainsi in Dliy&- 
nirau, ChbakViata and Kota, and the Chilkiya ildktJi, It is to be 
distingniahed from the Bhabar tahstt wliich for adininistrntivc pur¬ 
poses includes the bill portions of Kota and Chliakhjita, and parts 
of parganahs Dbaniyakot, Dhyanirau, Phaldakot, and Rfiing&r. 
The ceusns of 1B81 gives the popnUtlou of the Bhabar tahail in 
February as 132,860 soul-*, but a-itb the bursting of the buds on 
the situ in March—April, the majority of these return to tlio hill 
villages. The Bhtibar talisil may therefore be considered as divided 
into tho upper or Palitir portion included in the general notice 
of the Kuinaon district and the lower, lying below the hills Tvitli 
which wo have to deal hero. 


Tho physical characteristics of tho Bli&bar l>ave been sutHcL- 
ently explained in a previous voinme.^ It may w'ell be described 
as the land of jungle and torrents usually dry in the summer. The 

only permanent streams of any importance 
Eastern Bh&bar. being the Nandhaur or Deoha, Ganla, and 

Kosi, each of which is separately noticed. Oommoncing on the east 
with the TaUades Bhibnr wo Bod it bounded by tho S6rda, which 
separates* it from Nspal. Rext the Sarda comes the numerous 
torrents flowing directly into the Sfirda.® Then the Chfni torrent 
which uniting with tho Kulaum'ya or Pandwani again divides 
into several branches in the Tardi. Nothing can be more con¬ 
fusing than the nomennlalsire of these streaiiid, some of wh'ch 
possess threo or four names in a course of twenty miles. Some 
divide or coalesce with other? and again divide according as they 


get a larger or smaller supply of water. Ono year one ot a group 
carries the mainstream and another year another. Tho country be¬ 
tween each main channel being cut up by torrents divided by low sdt 
covered spurs running into the grassy savaniiah.s which wherever 
groat moisture exists are covered with tangled almost iinpcuetrahie 
undergrowth and great cane-brakes. West of Hie Pandwani comes 
the Laibar or K&mun between wbicli and the Ghuii i>r Gumti the 
country is nmch cut np by torrents. A low j]uir hero runs down 
from the hills covorel with sul and h thick nndercrowth. There is 

a large swamp id the bed of the river op]iosito Marwa and to the 
* Oas X. 84 —<#■ • Soo turUitM iTliclok—Bainvlt-o Piici H »ldj-unl. 

* Per Ihw portion of 'he BliAbar in 183;«, we Burge-ss’». port in Se!. Bcc., 

W.. W. P.. Ill, 11C, illiLabiMl, 1867. 
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south of the Rpmsay road. Beyond this is the clearing ealM 
Gangapnr, a uarrow strip of grass land extending from it to the 
foot of tbs hills. Then across several torrents to the BetAli savan¬ 
nah and boyond It the Haiispur ehauv and the Nandhaur or Deoha« 
The Cbaubbainsi Bhabar extends from the Laibar or Khmnn to the 
Sukhi 'west of the Deoha. Betw^een the Deoha and the Sukhi is 
the great Chorgaliya clearing with its numerous aettlameuts. West 
of the Sukhi comes the Chhakhata Bhabar and the immense sheets 

of cultivation having Haldwhni as their 
Western fifaabar. . i i i 

, centre and watered by the Uaula. 

West of Cbaonchala comes the Kota Bhkhar and west of the 
Kosi, the Chtlkiya ildkuh. These are all much more free from 
Jungle and contain very much larger areas under cultivation and 
more permanent villages than the tract east of the Nandhaur. It 
is here also that the wonderful system of irrigation by which all 
the spare waters of the hill rivers are brought under control is seen 
in perfection. Clearances, too, have so ameliorated the climate as 
to allow of people remaining in many places during the whole year* 
The great road from the Sarda lo the Ganges, known as Ramsay’s 
road, passes through the whole tract besides good metalled roads frona 
Bareilly to Rtinibsig and from lyjoradabad to K&ladhungi, and now 
the railway to Ruuibag passing by Haldwani will revolutionise tho 
economic bearings of this tract and render its possession in every 
way more valuable. Kdninagar is the mart for Kota and Haldwdoi 
for Chhukbdta, both are rising towns and have a separate notice. 

The three men who have moulded the fortunes of Kumaon are 

t 

. , . the same who have administered the Bhdbar* 

Auministration. . . . i e 

and on their reports we have to rely for oiir 

information:—Mr. Traill up to 1835, Mr. Batten from 1840 to 

1850,-and Sir Henry Bamsay from 1850 to 1684. Traill found the 

Mr Traill Bhabar tho haunt of banditti; continually 

recruited by the outlaws which the diB<rrga- 
nisatioD of the previous half century produced in nnmhen. For 
some years he was engaged in a paper war with the plains anthori- 
ties about the bouadaries, and was always complaining of the dakaits 
who, driven from the lower country, found a safe aayibni in tiie 
swamps of the Tardi and the jangles of the Bhdbar. In a prsvions 
'volume I have given some account of the state of these tracts op 
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it> the British occupation. In his first repor.1' DU the BhAbar, 
Mr. Traill writes:—“ In tho direction of Kota and Chhuklmta not 
less than fifty villages have been reclaimed within the last eight 
years As a preliminary measure to the arrangement of the 
boundary it would appear indispensably necessary that the whole 
tract of the Tar6i should be declared the free and dispos.tblo 
property of Government, with the reservation to individuals of 
such portions as may be in their actual oceupalioii. Tliis prin¬ 
ciple is founded on tho inherent and undisputed right of tho 
sovereign in tho soil, which right must bo considered in the 
present instance as existing in full force from the length of 
lime since which the tract in question has relnpNcd to n state of 
nature, and which can consequently, with the exceptions above 
alluded to, be nowhere controverted by the claim of oecnpation. 
The sovereigns of Kumaon and Garhwal being then driven into 
exile were followed by a great number of their former snbjocls, and 
these latter settling chiefly in the Tarai of llieir respective princi¬ 
palities naturally preferred owingallcgi.inco to the authorities in the 
plains rather than to tho Gorkhulis. A.s this latter power became 
quietly and fully established in its successive conquests tlie re-ariuex- 
atioii of the Tarfii became an object of its policy. In Kumaon pro¬ 
per this measure bad been partly eflected, and to this circumstance 
is owing the discordant claims of the BiJhari and Kali Kumaon 
zamindars which are now under litigbtiou. A fiirthcr cause of 
the vicissitude of jurisdictiou is to bo traced to the w.aiiderjng 
habits of the Thartis and Bhoksas, the two tribes who chiefly cul¬ 
tivated in the Tar&i. These persous holding an undisturbed mouo- 
poly of a vast extent of territory, and being the objects of rivalry 
to two Governments, removed in whole communities to or from I ho 
foot of tho hills according us caprice or interest dictated. The spot, 
where the new cantonment was established, immediately assumed 
the name of the deserted village, and in this manner the saino 
name became inscribed in the records of both the phiiu and Jiiil 
parganahs, while the practice of paying revenue to both Govern¬ 
ments to ensure double protection also led to the same coufusion." 


To such a height had these disputes risen that we find them 


BouDdsrj disputes. 


oocupying a great portion of the corres¬ 
pondence of tho years and tho 


* laiU Jsausrv, IS3S, to (ievcrDmeiit, 
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question of the boundary between the Bhiibar and Rohillchand iras 
then tho burning one of the day. So early as January, 1820,* Mr. 
Traill bronght to the notice of the Board of Revenue the existence 
of a fruitful source of quarrel in the unsettled state of the frontier 
towards Moi^dabad, and the Collector of that district was directed, 
in concert with the Ooininissioner of Knmaon, to adopt measures 
for the demarcation of the boundary between their respective dis« 
tricts.^ Dela 3 's arose as it was hoped that the regular survey of 
the Moradabad district would soon take place, and it was not 
until 1>S23 that final'instructions were issued to Mr. Traill and 
Mr. Hulhed to undertake the survey and settlement of the boundaries 
of their re.spective districts. Mr. Traill stated the case for the 
hillmcn, that from the want of pasture in the hills they were 
obliged to send down their cattle to the Bhabar, where they remain¬ 
ed during the greater part of the year. This practice led to the 
scltlemont of several now villages, not less than fifty having been 
reclainu’.l from tho jungle between 1817 and 1823. The gre.ater 
nuiubor of these villages were situate on the frontier towards 
Itohilkhand, where the facilities for irrigation were greater than in 
other parts of tho Tartii, hut the conilicting demands arising from 
divided jorlsdiction had hitherto prevented the development of cul¬ 
tivation such ns might have been anticipated. An affray occurred 
at Tanda, which, although it lay within tho customs posts and chain 
of military parties established by the hill authorities, h-od been 
given in farm by the Collector of Moradabad to a person from the 
plains. Mr. Traill accordingly sphniitted a list of tracts which he 

* To Board, <1iit<>d 1st .Tanu-arr, ISfO. To Mr. H.-ilhed, Moradabad, dated 4tii 
Prom Bri.srd, dated 3l*t .laini.irj, I8S0. Juiif, 1823 

To Board, dated luili J»n\i .ry, 1822 From Mr. Halted, Moradabad, dated 
From Board, dated Slh April. 1S29. llUh August. 1823. 

From board, dated 34th Janiiaiy, IS23. To Mr H.ilhcd, Moradabad, dated 4lh 
'I’o n<ii.r.l, diti d *>7111 J.innary, m23. September, is23. 

Fiom Koaid. dated 5th February, 1893. From Mr. EJaJhed, Moradabad, dated 
'lo riiiaiij, d.itpd 34ib Febriiaiy, 1H33. 4tb October, 1893. 

'I'n nii.aril, dated 12th Beptemher, 1823. To Mr. Hallieil, Moradabad, dated 7(h 
brnm llMrii, d.auii blh October, 1823. Octuber. IS'iJ. 

I'rr.ni Board, dated ITth Nuvember, To Oovprnmcnt, dated 25tb December, 
IS'J.'I 1893. 

i roi'i Board, dated 24lh Norember, To Mr flalhed. Moradabail, dated S5th 
1823 . August, 1824, 

Tuiiii iiotr 1. datk d ilth ,1unr, 1824 To Mr Ilnlh'^l, Moradabad, dated 12th 
Fi.ro Ml H'llhtd, Moradabad, dated! August, 1835. 

:.'4 h M.iitIi, . To M.. Hatl.ed, Moradabad,dated 11th 

'j II dhpil. Moradabad, datoj 98th Or teller. lfl95 

Vii i.e, ' lo ilotid, dated (7th January, 1836. 

r . “i- IT■>•‘^^. Mr-r'«dP>''".d. ' T' Hp ird. d ited >l»l Novenihrr. I.S2S. 

hi A ^ I il, I I Frfiiii uii.v.' .lOVUibir ISIS, 
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desired to have excluded from any farmin;; leases Tvbich might in 
future be granted by the plains authorities. The principal dis¬ 
putes were between the lessees of the farms of forest produce and 
grazing tax appointed by tho hills and plains authorities res|)co- 
tively. The custoins>st:itions of the hill farmers were placed on 
the immediate frontier at points whore the various tracts into the 
forest joined on the main road and in several instances for tho 
convenience of water, widiin tho boundaries claimed by the land¬ 
holders of Hohilkliaiid. It was eventually determined that an 
experimental bouiulary lino should bo made by a line drawn from 
one spur or promontory of the lower hills which all along the fron¬ 
tier jut nut into the plains, to the adjacent one; and to Mr. Ualhed 
was entrusted the task of demarcating this line along the whole 
border of Bareilly and Mor.idabnd and tho nlhiges to the south of 
tliat line, and the farming leases of forest products were to be 
transferred to the adjoining distri^-ts of tlie plains. 

Mr. Traill writes' in 1823:— 

Tlic ^ai-cAarSi bad from tune ini memorial formed a part of tbe public 

asiicti in Kuinaon, and bad conlinued to be ■^iMidratelv 
Traill OR historjr of dacd. . , .... . . * ^ 

leased to lodiridusl farmers from the conquest. The 

callectii.n of this impost in a porliou of the Kumaun forests bail liccii formerly 
made orer to the priucipal ohaukidars—Mn Khan nod Ami Kliaii— fur the support 
of their respeciire estahlisboients. On the aboliiion of the chaukidan sysuiu ia 
1817, tbe collectioa of this impost within the liruits in qiipstion iialtirally c<-a-.ed. 
The a.rangeaieiit ia IBSO w.is made to rc-anuex the ehirit duties tlure to the rent- 
roll. The only other norelly ia that measure was the simpliSLatian of the duties 
by fiaiiig them st a specified rate per he.ii of cattle in lieu of former niinierous 
items such as ghikar, donia, gobar, angat, Stc , under each of which separate 
demands were made from ttic herdsmen.’’ ( t'hr leases gircn were objected to by 
Mr. Halhed, and lo reply Mr. Traill goes on to say ih.it tbe rates were fixed in the 
leases and were less than the former dues.) ** The military parties in tbe forests 
are In uo way arailable for rerenu.} duf'es, being sutloned there solrly with tbe 
view of protcoting the life and properly of the Iiill-ineu from the nitauka of the 
loW'laod dakaitsaud their iotcrfercnce in collections of aoy kind Is pcrcuiptority 
prohibited. It appears to me that far too much stress is laid < u the spirit of 
encroachnd^t said to be evinced by the hill a.ituiiiilars ; as far as uiy infarmatioa 
goes, the Rohllkhaiid farmers au<J taluk,-iJirs are equally active in their attempts 
to extend the sphere of thefr demands, these couflicling cliiims uilliuut attributing 
particular blame to either party may fairly be deduced from former nvents. Tho 
whole of the Jungle estates from Kishipur to UiHiiri. formed, at a periol not scry 
renioic and not greatly nutecedent tn the cessiuo, an lutegrai part of the Kumaon 
roj. Since the amiexatiou of these mtAdU to Kohjlkh.md by the Nawab Asaf-ad- 
* To Guvorameuti laih September, 1828, 
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daiila no ro^iilar and general adjustment uf the bonodarj line between the two 
))tu*io(.-C'i has ever taken place, the kanurigoi records of those maAdU neeessariljr 
exhibit the whole of the Tillages which oilginalljr loroied a part of then, iaclud* 
iag some even within the hills. 

“ The Kumaun Tiilnge-llstsof the Gorkhali Gavernment contain those Tlllsfoe 
nearest to the hills, whinli eontioiied iuranably attached to them, and also many 
more advanced lands which wcie subsequently recluiiued and brought IntocnltiTn* 
tioQ by the inhabitants of this province ; among the Latter fall the disputed vlllagee 
on the Morii'labad frontier. The principle of assuniing the projecting head landn 
fur the points of demarcation, as proposed by Mr llalheJ, and approved by Got* 
incut, will require many m>'diflcaliuos on the hloradabad frontier, na If implicitly 
followed, many of the villages of that district will be excluded from ile jurisdic¬ 
tion. At the wasteru extremity the tnluka of ChsnJI enters for into the hills 
being intersected from tlio Ganges to Lul Dhang, by a low range of hills, branch¬ 
ing oft from the Chandi Pah4r opposite UardwAr From the vilUgee of Lai Dbtng, 
to another point of the same name on the Kiahi.’ur frontier, And from thence to 
Galbuwa, the indentalione in the lower ringe are frequently extensive andeoutaio 
many Kohilkhand villages, among others Chilkiya and Burhiya which by such 
an arrangem.'nt would be Included la Kuoinuu. As the uature and extent of the 
temporary oaltivation appears not to have been perfectly underetood, it may 
be stated iu explanaliun that from November until May Inclusive, the entire 
population of the soatberu parganalia of Kumaon to the amount of certainly not 
leas than thii ty thousand souls annually migrate to the foot of the hills. The 
cultivation earned on by them in the Eumaon foresU during these visits is euu- 
blderahle, and every means has oeen adopted to encourage it.” 

Tn January, 1826, a joint report was sent in and Adopted by 
Government; from the Ganges to the Ram;;aiiga the lower range 
of hills was taken for the boundary, and from its having few open¬ 
ings or bays presented no diRicuIty. F' om 
Compromise effected. Dhafon river, seven miles west of Koti- 

rio to the Gaibuwa promontory, the principle of making the project* 
incr headlands the points of demarcation was followed, and so far as 
possible those spots at which thu cattle pens or of the herds¬ 
men from iho hills were established were included in tho jurisdic¬ 
tion of the hills, whilst the hillmen were also allowed the privi¬ 
lege of pasture for their cattle iu common with the men from tho 
pTains on payment of the usual grazing, dues. From Gaibuwa 
the lower or southernmost range turns to the north whilst the exist¬ 
ing lino of jurisdiction continued in the general direction from 
north-west to south-east, and here the latter line was followed and 
demarcated through the forest, the boundaries recognized by ^tho 
headmen of the adjacent tracts being adopted. A map was ttiade 
showing al! these poinlS| and copies 'verr seLt to the chief ufBcenof 
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thaadjaeent districts. Large trees wore taken as the permanent marks 
where they occurred, near the huso of the hills. Pillars of largo 
stones were erected at intervals of four or five hundred yards, and 
where such materials were not piocurahlc, )>ill:irsof briok masunry 
were constructed along the eulire boundary. Towards Uljnur the 
Banei JNadi where it unites with tlic Kuh, about a milu below the 
jnnetion of the Pauriydla,wa8 taken as the boundaiy, and the entire 
arrangement was completed in 1832^ 

To the east the dispute between the represcu la titles of Major 
Hearsey, who claimed the liilhari pjrgaiiah and the hill nion, had 

„ also to be settled, and the cominissiDu an- 

Bilun ud Oudn. * 

pointed for the purpose fixed on the Saniliri 

nils as the boundary between the Bliabar in eastern Kuinaoii and 
the Tarai belonging to the plains Tiiis decinion was bas(>d on the 
records before the British occupation.’ Another object of di!>|iulo 
was the sdf-covered island iu the Sdrda called Chaudi-chak, and this 
was given up to Oudli for tio apparent n-.ison other than iIk* per¬ 
tinacity with which the claims to it were put foi ward by tlioau 
interested in seenriog it. The importance of having correct hound- 
ariea was not in the least duo to the value of tlio laud for agiicul- 
tural purposes, but to the grazing rights and in a socondm-y sense to 
the right of disposing of the forest produce, fur it was on tbcMi two 
beads alone that the entire revenue depended in the earlier da} >> of 
British rule. Gdi-ehardi or graaing fees was one of (he nii>cellanc- 
ons items of revenue retained at tbo British occiipaiiou as possessing 
soma appearance of a due for the use of the laud. In Ihe lulls they 
bad been classed under gobar^ puc/nttOf and ghikar j but those ucro 
aboliahed, and in tbo Bh4bar lliey had keen farmed to the hereditary 
ebankidirs or watchmen, the Meosor Mewfitia aud Hairis, by wh.oiii 
they were called denis from the doM or wooden-bar to which the 
cattle are tied at night. The full tax was levied only on iho 
etrangeri who came to grace. During the first few yeai-> .'itier 
the oooqoeet it had not been necessary to bestow iniich uiteuiioii 
on the BhAbar ta it was practically waste and. deserted, but with 
■ecurity to life and property the annual migration to the Biia'iar 
recommenced, and the tax on grazing was again introduced aud 

■ To Collector, Moradabad, dated Hat April, isai. To Coiiertor, Moiad- 
abad, dated 3rd May, 1831. From Goveri».>4iit, dated ai<t Aii^ui, (•‘'aj. lo 
Board, dated iilii Juao, leJS. * For relcreoMa Me Gm , X., S«B 

8 
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farmed in three leases for 1822>23 at Rs. 2,077 ayear, birt the 
oatlle of beadDien of hill and plains villages and of permanent 
reside ~ts in the Bhitbar were declared to bo exempt from the tax. 
In 1824. the collection of these dues was intrusted to the Bareilly 
and Moradabad aulbccities, but in 1826 this duty was restored to 
the administraturs of the bill districts, and at the same time the 
plains ward boundary was arranged on a (irm basis and the amount 
to be levied was fixed, and the persons who should collect these 
duos and those from whom the dues were to bo collected were 
asceriaiii»'d and made known to the people, so that we hear very 
litUo of them afterwards. 

From a report' mado in 1837 wo learn tint the portion of the 


1837. 

Bbubar,incladc-d 

in Kota and 

Chhakhata, 

cuntained then :- 

— 



Area eulttwittd. Wa$u, 

Toil/. 

Atvniiie. 




Bs. 

Kots 

^... 30,923 71,141 

102,064 

4.8)9 

Cbhakh&ta 

... 39,087 61,911 

81,038 

3,011 


59,990 193,112 

183,102 

6,830 

The area is caloulaicd in Aotos or 

higha^j but as no measure-. 

ment had ever 

taken place the area given was based 

on tho esti- 


mate made by tho headmen and the villagers. Bven so rough an 
estimate as this bad never been made for the K4li Kumaon Bb&- 
bar. Seventeen of the Kota villages and twelve of the Chhakb4ta 
villages lying along the foot of the hills had Wn enitivated from 
olden time by tho hillmen as the ; inalienable right. The headmen 
or jjadhdnt received two plougus i/iali of laud as their remunera~ 
tion and relinquished this if i* ey vacated oilice. The irriga- 
tion channels (puls) were broken up every year in the rains and 
ropnired fresh m November at the cost of the sharers. Pak\kd$1ii 
Lultivaiors [>aid five rupees per plough-land, calculate*) at as much 
as a pair uf bullocks could plough in a day and that could be sown, 
Uin produce being eight to tenfuM. A'strangor sharer giving his 
id received one-third ; it suppiving bullocks .md seed two^thirds 
i:.e pvo<luce. in prosperoa^ years the profit was about Rs. 25 to 
U.« 35 |>er plough-land after deduoting co£t of repairing water- 
.'hannels, bullocks, imjdementa, and seed. As a rule the rain*crcps 

* "'V. Utaff* I I'th July, 1637. 
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wore }ia(I and did not pay. Since tiic introdactioii of British ride 
38 villages were hrougbt into cultivation in Kota and 23 in Chha> 
kimta by granting the proprietary right to whoever cle.arcd the 
wa‘itp. These new proprietors leased out the land to tenants-at- 
-will at Bs 2 to Rs. 4 per plough-land, whilst two villages in Kota 
and ten villages in Chhaklu^ta on the Tariif border were leased to 
Bhoiesas on a system of advances by the local landlioldcrs. The 
earlier settloinonts in the Rhfihar were cnconrf*ged hy the grant of 
full proprietary right for their entire holding to the persons who 
brought a tract info cultivation. This practice w.as in accordance 
Milh the system pursued by both the Rajan of Kumson and tho 
Corkhdlis, and was found to promote in a great degree the recla¬ 
mation of the forest waste.* 

Still, coiiM'deriog the present state of affairs, in 1837 there was 
little cultivation in the Kota Bhibar though it was then the richest 
portion of the tract. Laiji Chakrayat was the priucipai landholder 
and compared with others was a man of some substance, who Lad 
materially aided in tho development of tho Bhabar by planting 
colonies of cultivators and arranging for their support, lu the 
Chhakh4ta Bh4Lar from tho foot of tho hills to Tanda there was 
some show of cultivation close to the ffdls nr watcr-ooursCb, but the 
experiment of digging a well made near Tanda showed that no water 
rouid be obtained at a depth of 180 cubits throughout the coutiuii- 
nus belt of thick forest which existed there, llarak Singh Malira, 
the patw4ii, was the most influoutial person in Lius tract. In the 
Talladcs Ohkbar there was hardly any cultivation an*! no perma¬ 
nent population, due to the extreme unhtaltiiincH-; uf the climate 
and the ravages of elephants and other wild auiinal'; The pnncip.al 
landholders there were Chaudhri and Baclihi B.irgalli Cliorgaliya 
alone in (he whole of thin tract wa.n well watered and well culfi* 
sated, and, indeed, this report represents fairly tho state of afTairs 
lu the eastern Bhabar to tlic present day 


We have in Mr. J. II. Batten's report^ an interesting account 


Ur. J, U, Batten. 


of his coDueotiou with the Bli4liar, which 
may be said to comprise the period 1840 to 


^850. As this report give.s the first detailed nccouni of any settle- 


• To BoaH, 9l«f Novcmbif, ie2fi. * To Coaunii-iontf, 17lh .Muy, 

ii»3? * io avai-1,‘-'Ih 1* b'Uiiiy 
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i^icnt uf this tract, 1 dliall summarise it here largely for its historical 
aiiO practicsil interest and as fixing distinctly the somewhat vague 
localities of its predecessors. Dlidbar Talladea under Kali Knmaon 
lies along the right bank of the Sarda as far as the junction of the 
Sauiha nd/o, with a length of eighteen miles from B.irmdeo and a 
hroadth from east to west of ten miles. The southerly extension of 
this division is narrowed almost to a point above the junction of 
the Saniha, and near the deserted bed of the Sarda the land is too 
stony for agricultural purposes. Talladcs differs from the rest of the 
Bh&bar in the absence (in 1843) of surface irrigation from gdls or 
watcr-conrscs. The Saniha stream flows along the southern edge 
of the tract, separating it from the parganah of Bilhari, while the 
hods of the Jagbiira or Jagyara, whi<’h intersects the tract, and of 
the numerous iorrent-w’ays which un.te to form that stream, aro 
almost dry in those parts where irrigation would alone be possible 
from the'r waters. The smaller streams which issue from the hills 
and run sonth>eastward to join the Sdrda in the upper poitioii of 
the tract have so inconsiderable a body of water in their channels 
before they arc lost in the gravel that irrigation from them to any 
extent is found impracticable. A little is attempted from two small 
streams at Bastiya aud Ginda-khali immediately at the foot of 
the hills, but the quantity of water after Fcbrnary is said to bo 
only sufficient for drinking purposes. In this tract, however, the 
tract of waterless forest is very narrow, and thereby presents a great 
diflcrcncc from the western Bhdbar, while without possessin*^ the 
features of a rcgnlar river-valley it approximates in character to the 
country adjacent to the G.nnges in the Sahuranpiir district below 
JBardwdr. Here, as there, the diggingof wells is found practicable 
within a short distance of the hills. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the great bed of rolled stones underlying the Bhtkbar is deepest 
in the centre of the country which separates the Ganges from the 
Sdrda, and that the porous gravelly detritus thins out as the land 
slopes down to cither of those great drains. In none of the Tallades 
villages, however, is irrigation from wells attempted, and (except 
in the rains, when the sots or small streams become full and capable 
of embankment) the Tharus of the lower part depend on the rains 
and dews of heaven, and on the natiiral dampness of the soil, for 
the moisture which their crops require. 
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BhAbar Chaulhainai extends from the Saniha stream on the 
east to the SuKhi on the west. Within these limits arc the Kamon 
or Kiinani and its small tributaries, the numerous affluents of the 
Kandhiiur or Deoha or Dewa or Garra, as it is variously called, 
the Dewa itself and its great branch the Kailas and Anally some 
small torrents which join the Sukhi or eastern Bahgul. This 
tract may be estimated at somewhat more than 30 miles in a 
straight line from the Timla pass to Asni and the breadth varies 
from six to twelve miles or more. Throughout the widely scat¬ 
tered clearings of this tract there is some kharif cultivation and 

a few of tho most hardy hillmen and hdlia 
Slate of cnltiration. i • . . . 

in every clearing venture to remain and 

look after the rice-Aclds. irrigation is easily carried on by 
means of small gAla taken off from the little streams which 
are so plentiful in this diiisiun, and no great embankments aro 
required. Some of tho clearings, however, are less advantage¬ 
ously situated in this respect, and there the rabi crops are the 
staple produce. This tract is peculiar in not swallowing up all 
the streams which pour into it from the bills. A great majority of 
these Aow through the green forests, not unlike English brooks in 
the clearness and depth of their water (though some few are 
mere beds of torrents) ; and bonce arise tho excessive thickness 
and rankness of the vegetation in this tract. Some of the cane- 
brakes and khair {^Acacia catechu) thickets are absolutely impene¬ 
trable, preventing all cross paths from clearing to clearing. East 
of the Dewa, the country presents a series of savaiiiiah-liko valleys 
between high elevations, some of the latter covered with sal forest, 
and all cut up by ravines and utterly waterless. These heights 
and hollows mn down in a parallel southerly direction from the 
hills. The clearings occupy the several hollows here alluded to, 
and hence the more plentiful supply of water th.m is enjoyed by 
the people of the w'cstern Bh.abar, where (outside ilic lower hills at 
least) such irregularities of the surface are unknown. There aro 
no marts in Ohaubhainsa, but a few shops are found at Jaula-sdl, 
a principal pass from the hills in the centre of the tract, and sell 
grain to the timber cutters and otlier visitants of tho forest. The 
Dewa river mshes out of the valley of Durga-Pipal (almost a 
Dfiu), and its waters are rapidly taken up by tho hillmen for the 
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irri;ration of Chorgaliya, whoro thcro is now a thriving sott'e- 
inent, conuected with Sit&rgnnj by a good road. 

Bhdbar Chhaklmtu extends from the Sukhi rivrM- on the cast 
to ihc Bliakra on the west, a distance of 2') miios or liiercalioiits ; 
wliile from the foot of the hills to tlio boon.lary of the Tarai the 
breadth varies form 15 to 20 miles. The (} uioi ■ iver ne.irlv eqiiAlly 
divMt's and forms the ina'n ph.iiaet(;ri«irir' ol‘ this 'livision. On 
t.lio north sastorn o\:reinil\ and cIotj i.; ili'. lull-, 'Ij-’m* h a set of 
small vilhige.s, waten d by llio niimi ri>i"j iribnta'-n .i of the Snkhi, 
the bed of which rivi’r itscdl' is drj m li i^id'iie part of 

its course through Idihal''jata. 

lifidhar Kola extends from tin- I>hakra river ou the cast to the 
Koti Itao torrent on the we.st where adjoins Qarhwal, a distance 
of iJ5 miles or more. At the souih-eastern extremity it extends 
very far into thi; plains, bordering on the Gadarpur parganxh of 
tiio Tarai iistriut, from which pom I it narrows considerably in the 
forest tract below .Nayagaoii and Kumola iili it reaches the Kosi 
near Gaibuwa, beyond wlin-b on the opposite side of the river 
the hill Bltnbar itanlly extends further than ilio actual base of 
tho mountain. The Batti is divided by Mr. Batten into (1) the 
Bhoksa villages belonging to the (dnikrayal xamindarf; (2) the Bhklar 
villages lying outside the lower lulls ; (3i the villages in the Kota 
Dun within the lower hills ; (4 i scattered villages at tho months ol 
the several passes; (5) the hilly tract called Kota lying b>dwecn the 
Kusi and Rtimganga occupied by occ;‘sional patch, s of culti> <ion, 
but without fi.xed villages. The first is now waste, the Bhoksas hav¬ 
ing moved down to Gadarpur, and conifieiKsati /it is still paid to tho 
heirs of Moli Chakr^yui amounting to Bs 300 a year. This tract 
is coinnioiiiy called K4la-baiijar fiom the coionr of the soil. The 
Bhoksas made great swamps here by banking the Kakrala, Nthdl, 
and their branehes and wasting the water. Fortioos of the second 
tract are improving considerably and are watered by the Banr 
and Dabka. The scarcity of w’atur will always prove a draw'back 
to the increase of onltivation, for beyond the range of tho Kala« 
dbungi canal very little is available. 

The third tract or Kota (q.v.) Dfin is exquisitely beautifnl, 
showing a sheet of cultivation eight miles in length by three and 
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four in breadth, dotted with man^o groves, and emnlating on a 
small scale the rich central plateau of the Dclira Dun both in appear¬ 
ance and climate. The revenue of this tract lias been proportionately 
good. The inhabitants arc all hillmcn and the tennre is for the 
most part aamiiidari, though in a few instances the actual cultivators 
possess proprietary rights in their field'-. Some of the Padhdn$ 9 .xo 
highly respectable men and far from poor, but they do not attempt, 
except very rarely, to produce on their lands anything more valu¬ 
able than wheat, barley, rice, and the coarser cereal grains. Under 
more enterprising hands this Duu w'Oidd probably become a grand 
field for the growth of cotton, sugarcane, and indigo, while Uih 
ginger and turmerio cultivation might be largely improved. West 
of the Dabka, which river here irrigates only ils eastord banks, the 
DAn is chiefly a saf-forest with patcliesof cleared ground, with tho 
exception of Patkot and Rimpur, the extensive lands of which are 
beautifully irrigated by the waters of the Bahntaui river. The fourth 
tract or ghat villages is generally jirosperous and resembles that 
described under the second head. The tifih division of the Kota 
Bhabar shows merely a series of hills and ravines, almost without 
water, which sufBuiently explains the absence of revenue capabili¬ 
ties. The inhabitants and visitants of all the above described 
divisions of Kota belong to different parts of tho hills, and not only 
to the upper Patti of the same name. 

The population of the Bhuhar is, with few exceptions, migra¬ 
tory, consisting for the most part of Kumaonis who arrive in 
November and return to the hills in April-Alay. In the upper 
portion of the Kuta-Bhabar cultivation ie as yet unknown, and 
it is only inhabited by the hillraeu who come down to graze 
cattle. Through tho lower Bhabar extensive clearings have been 
eff'ected and grain of all kinds is grown. The principal crops 
are rape and millet. The cLltivators congregate in temporary 
villages round their cattle-sheds and usually erect liufa of posts 
oounected with grass screens and loosely roofed with gra.sa. 
Good stone houses are now, however, far from uncommon. They 
sometimes go as far as the Tdrai parganahs, where they press 
oil as servants of the Th&rus, whose oaste forbid them this occupa¬ 
tion, and carry on a trade as money-lenders. Kath or catechu is 
tnanufaotared by the women from the kfiair {Aeacia eatechu)f and 
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wooden vessela for domestio use by a small colony of Munlhars 
near Barmdoo. There are a few small patches of cultivation near 
the western boundary of the Tallades upper Bh4bar; farther west 
the Chandni and Baubasa chandoB or clearings commence, which 
continue with little interruption to the streams flowing into the 
lining anga. 


The following tables show the result of Mr. Batten’s settle^ 


Statistics. 


ment of the Bhabar and the statistics of the 
earlier settlements 
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It is to bo remembered that the increase in the revenue is 
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chiefly due to new lauds brought under cultivation for the first 
time and not to enliaDcemeiit on the land already cnliivated. 'Xiia 
figures for Chaubliainsi show six' new and nine waste villages. 
These items were Innd'revenue proper as distingaislied from forest 
dues {kathbdna) and grazing dues {ehardi). These latter for 1846 
Were assessed as follows 
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They give a total of Rs. 18,729, and with the land revenue a 
total of Bs. 27,682, In Tallades there were a few attempti et 
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kbarif cultivation, tho cultivators coming down to the fields afier 
sun-rise and again mounting to tbo hills at suu-sot ; the night-air 
between May and October being considered fatal. Still what 
improvement it showed was entirely due to British rule, for under 
the Gorkh&lis there were no cultivated spots at all and few hill- 
men and fewer plains-men ventured into the tract, lii Chaubhainsi 
care had to bo taken to correct tho defects of former settlements 
which loft too little to the managers and sometimes ended in 
default, but the Bargallis of Chorgaliya showed what could bo done 
by judicious selections. 


In the Ghhakhata Bh&bar the difficulties attendant on tbo dis- 

Li-x. tribution of caual water caused some trou- 

ChhakhSta. , 

bio. rlere also are some old villages occu¬ 
pied sinco tho time of the Ohands, such as Khera Malta, and Talla 
Dyula and Kuapur on the left bank of the Gaula occupied by 
Mabras. Malla and Talla Bhamanri and Dbitauriya, Fatehpur and 
Paniyali on the right bank belong to Sons and Hairis from the 
neighbourhood of Bhim Tal. Under tho former administrations tho 
prosperity of these villages was very precarious, owing to tho groat 
insecurity of life and property, w'hicb wore only partially pre¬ 
served by tho payment of “ black mail ” to the headmen of the 
Mowati robbers. When tho British rule introduced au improved 
police administration (though till recently a very defective one), 
wc lindtho Nayaks and other inhabitants of tho Uamgar inouatains 
behind the G&gar ridge descending into tbo plains, and appropriat¬ 
ing the lands next below those above named. To this class belong 
Mukhani, the two Haldwdnis and Kusm-Kliera. At tho timo 
of tbeir first settlement there was a large quantity of spare water 
and tho great snbsequont influx of cultivators into tho Bli&bar 
was not expected, tho monopoly of tho means of irrigation by tbo 
Nayaks became exoessive wliilsb, although tbeir rapidly increasing 
cultivation domanded a moro heavy assessment, the revenue of tho 
villages was maintained at naualfud or newly-clcared rates. The 
increase in the demand ofTocted by Mr. Batten still left the inci- 
denoe of the revenue less thau in Kota. In all the upper and 
central portion of Bhabar Chhakhdla the cultivators are bill-men. 
In the old sotUed villages thi< tonuro is bhaytufiura as in the hills, 
and the several shareholders cither cuUivalo their lands thcmsclvos, 

9 
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or lake ihclr chaneo OTory season of finding temporary tenants and 
laborers among tho large popniation, which comes down annually to 
the Bhitbar. In almost all the newly established villages whether 
ot' Mr. Traill's time or Mr. Batten's the tenure is taminddrit and 
the proprietary right is vested in the fiscal representative whose 
fiiinily first obtained tho lease. Three>funrths of this cultivation 
liolong to the rain .le.'ison, but in every village there are some fields 
dedicated to tho kharif harvest, which are tillud and oared for by 
fidlis and other low-caste men, •who have for some years made the 

Bhabar tbuir home und have become acclimatised. 

1 


Kota. 


Of Kota, Mr, Batten writes “ The rate of the highest land- 

revenue demand somewhat exceeds eight 
annas per acre, and in comparison with the 
rate in Cliabur Chliakhata the rale is from low, although Kota 
for the most part possesses the advantages of a richer and deeper 
soil, and more easily supplied though not more copious irrigation. 
As far as any fiscal pressure on tho people is concerned, no fear 
need be entertained, and in Chbakhata and Kota the majority of 
villages are able to pay their Government revenue entirely from 
the produce of their rape crops, while utbora consider the crops of 
China {Panicum miliaceum) or tho intornicdiate crop between the 
spriug and rain harvests, us amply sufficient for that purpose; the 
wheat anil rice harvest being, thoroforo, a source of pure profit." 


So early as the year 1818, the attention of tho Board of 

Revenue was directed to tho irrigation of the 
Bhitbar, and in that year they forwarded to 
Mr. Traill a report by liieutcnaiit Fordyce on tho eoiistmction 
of water-courses, and dctuiliog his experience in excavating one 
oil the road between Bliamauri and T.^nda.* Mr. Traill had 
uIrcuiJy visited the Bhabar and considered the subject, bat bad 
found so many obstacles to the introduction of any extensive sys¬ 
tem of irrigation that he considered it premature to make any 
pro|)osals on the subject. Tbe diihcultv of procuring tenants and 
the unhealthy nature of tho climate, combined wdth the uncertainty 
of the light of the iiill-mou to draw off the water for their cultiva¬ 
tion at tho foot of the hills, deterred tho landholders from entering 
> Vrci!u aoirJ,(lateit SSuit May, ISIS. To Boaril, Oatci I4tli Se^Uubor, ISIS. 

Tioo) CrrtJ, ilated Eilt Jaiiuar'^, isiv. 
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upon Um cnliivation of the Bbabar, althotigli land of good qaality 
was everywhere available. Physical obstacles also precluded indivi¬ 
duals from attempting any system of irrigation which could inter¬ 
fere vitli the rights of the lowland cnltivators. As has already 
been shown, the monntain streams almost always sink below the 
surface of the ground on reaching the base of the hills, and only 
reappear in the Rohilkhand Tardi, and the greater streams which 
keep to the surface were too formidable lor any attempt to con¬ 
trol their flow being made. Now, however, irrigation is cNten- 
sively practised throughout nearly the extent of the Bhubar. 

In Mr. Batten’s time there was no irrisatlon in Iho eastern 

, . , . Bhdbar except around Chorgaliya, whoro 

Inigatioo in 184S. . 1 , , , « » 

the waters of tho Nandliaur were utilised. 

In Bh&bar (JhhakL&ta, however, on either side of the Gauhi, was a 
** bcautifnl line of clearings irrigated by their several oula from 
that river, and displaying in the spring season a rich shoot of rape 
and wheat cultivation reaching to about six miles from the hills on 
both banks, a small bolt of jnnglo, however, roinaining in tho 
immediate vicinity of the river bed. This bed is very broad and 
stony, and during the cold and hot seasons is cnlircly dry at. tho 
fourth mile from its debouche into tho plain. Tiiis phenomenon 
would not, I believe, cease to occur, even if the hill-meus’ yu/s 
had no existence, although tho greater body of water then left in 
the upper bed might enable the stream to avoid absorption for a 
mile or two further, but certainly not more. Ucucc although a 
slight extension of the hill cultivation i.s prevented by the present 
wasteful system of separate ytlfs, no injury to .'luy plains parganah 
arises from the appropriation of the Gaula wators at their Lead; 
tho nearest plains village (in Rudrpnr aud Kilpurij being 12 miles 
from the lowest possible point of surface flow, and 16 miles 
from the nearest spot at which (supposing sneh a water-course 
could retain its water through tho thirsty forest) any canal could 
be taken off for the bonoflt of the lower country. Tbeso observa¬ 
tions are cqnally applicable to the case of the Bhakra, Bhola, 
Dabka, and Karra rivers in Kota which on a smaller scale resem¬ 
ble the Ganla. They arc less applicable to the case of the Dewa 
river in Chaubhainsi, because there, as before mentioned, the plains' 
villages approach those of the hill-mcn, but even th< rc the engineer 
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would be a bold man who would nnderlako to carry ihe water 
down to tho plains and would despise tlio risk of ruining tho DhtU 
bar cultivation and tlio bill revenue (such as it is) at tho liead» 
without increasing tho prosperity of tho country below. 1 need 
only refer to the correspondence on Bb&bar irrigation as showing 
that the hill officers wero expected to lay down certain principles 
for the fntnro management of the head waters. Unless my facts 
above dctnileil in allnsion to the Gaula river be utterly erroneous, 
tho conclusion arrived at must bo that it is henoeforth idle to com¬ 
plain in general and loose terms of tho monoply of water by the 
hill-incn. If a body of plains-tneii) whether Tli6rua, Bhoksas, or 
Desis, exist or may henceforth spring into existence, who can bene- 
ficiaily occupy the upper tract above the point of river absorption, 
and by their superior moans, skill, and industry oannot only add 
to the agricnltnral products of the BhUbar (by the introdnetion of 
sugarcane and cotton, fur instance), but can also contrivo to carry 
tho cnltivatiun to a considerable distance into the forest, then tho 
hill-mon should make room for thorn.” * • “ Further interference in 
the shape of a regular enforced plan of irrigation is not barred 
cither by Mr. Traill's orders or the rights which have accrued, but 
such interference is rendered inexpedient by the fact that no 
measures of the kind allndcd to would so extensively benefit tho 
whole community as to justify tho disturbance of present possessions. 
* * In Mr. Traill’s time the pdls were divided into those running by 
day and those running by night. In the present sottlemont many 
diflicultios wore avoided by giving the first refusal of all Wiisto to 
tho headmen of the nearest ad jacentf villages and increasing the reve¬ 
nue of the latter in proportion ; thus, as it were, forcing tho posses¬ 
sors of fftUs to extend their cultivation in order to prevent the intru¬ 
sion and probable trespass of new-comers. This plan also tends to 
prevent tho numerous disputes which arise from tho paths to tho 
forest pasture : ground long used by the inhabitants of the older 
clearings being stopped by the new fields of strangers. The actual 
villages for which separate new leases Lave been issued arc only eight 
in number, yielding a revenue of 168 rnpees, while the new land, 
brought and likely to l>o brought into tillage, by means of old existing 
fiu/s .Mid under ihe managcinent of old existing landholders, bears a 
prupoiliou to the whole appropriated area.” 
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From 1850 onwards the history of the BLdbar is the story of 
its manai^ment by Sir H. Ramsay, then 
c earj umj. Qaptain Ramsay, an account of which will 

be given as near as possible from the official reports. Whon Gap* 
tain Ramsay joined bis appointment the Bhfibar was overrun by 
dakails who were hniited out from the parganahs above Bareilly 
by BIr. Fleetwood Williams and Mr, Moberly, who fell a viotim 
to jungle fever in the execution of his duties. In 1850, Mr. 
Thomason, then LiontananUGovernor, placed the BhBbar in charge 
of Captain Ramsay with power to expend as much os he could 
realise in excess of the Government demand on its improvement 
To assist him he received a permanent advance of Us. 10,000, 
which he was enabled to pay back in a short time by (he opening 
up of temporary irrigation channels, and more especially by taking 
the entire tract under direct management The original land 
revenue continued to be paid into the Government treasury, and in 
a short time the return from this source alone greatly exceeded the 
revenue originally fixed, so that by the end of 1852*53 it had 
risen to nearly Rs. 20,000. AH this surplus was invested in canals, 
and as fast as these were made new villages sprung up correspond¬ 
ing to the supply of water procurable. After the mutiny. Govern* 
ment was induced to allow R4ja Shiur6j Singh to exchange the 
Chilkiya ildkah for a confiscated estate in Afzalgarh. This ildhah 
was assessed at EU. 1,800, and subsequently a few villages were 
added from Kishipur and B&zpiir, giving a total of all transfers 
of land assessed at Rs. 4,055 a year. The revenue from the 
Bh&bar in 1850 was, as we have seen, Rs. 8,953, but of this sum 
Ra. 1,911 belonged to the Bhoksa villages uf Moti Chakr&yat 
which were turned into waste, and the cultivators carried down to 


Gadarpur by Major Jones in order that the water which they 
wasted might be taken to the Tar&i, and the cow-sheds aloug 
its border, which had no cultivation but which were called villages, 
so that the people inhabiting thorn might not have to pay the land- 
tax. Deducting this amount from the Bhdbar revenue the total 
demand was Rs. 7,042 plus Rs. 4,055 or Ra. 11,097 when Captain 
Ramsay came into possession in 1850* 51; when he left it, in 1883- 
84, the demand was Bs. 1,80,000. No better commentary on his 
adminiatration can be furnislied than this tingle fact that the land 
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revenue has increased sixteen times the amonat at which it was 
fixed wlion he undertook the charge, i e., far every anna Govern¬ 
ment DOW gets a rupee, whilst the people themselves have been 
equally enriched and are now as contented and well-off a peasantry 
as is to be found in British India. 

The following table shows the revenue demand for each year 

Statialica. during Sir Henry Ramsay’s admiiiintratiou, 

and with the statistics already iTiren furnish 
a connected view of the fiscal administration of iLis interesting 
tract since the conquest 

1845-46 to 1860-61. 
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Irrigation is now systematically adopted and arranged for from 
, , , the Dewa to the Kosi. All the lakes in the 

IrrlgalloD. . . .1.1 

hills are embanked to serve as reservoirs, 
and all the principal courses {rajbdheu) are cor tructed on a plan 
to admit of the largest number of distributi.iea (p^U) with the 
least waste of water. Without irrigation the Bhabar cultivation 
rould not exist. There are no water-rates. Every stream almost 
is used and tho water is regulated by sluice-gates placed at tLe h efl d 
of each gUl, and which are opened and shut on a fixed plan, accord¬ 
ing to the extent of cultivation and the nature of the crop so as 
prevent over-flooding and its attendant evils. At present nearly 
1.10 miles of masonry channels exist under the charge of the officer 
iidininisToriog the Bb4bar. We agree with Sir Henry Ramsay 
ihat this system should always remain in charge of the Bh4bar 
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officials, and should not be entrusted to the Irrigation Department. 
Substantial works now exist by which as much water as is required 
or all that the streams can give is taken off from every river he- 
tween the Dews and tho Phika. The Gaula system is now as 
before the most important, and within the range of its influonoe cul¬ 
tivation will extend as far as water can be conveyed. The land ia 
unlimited and cultivators will always be forthcoming, lliere is a 
fail supply until February, when the ordiuary volume has to be 
supplemented from the Bhfin Tal and Sdt Tal reservoirs. The 
great rains of 1880 scoured out the bed of the Gaula for several 
feet, so as to render it very difficult to carry water into the canals, 
but substantial weirs have since been built to avoid this difficulty 
in future. Much remains to be done in remodolliog the distribn* 
taries. Every cubic foot of water per second saved from absorp¬ 
tion in the shingly detritus represeuts Rs. 500 worth of cultiva¬ 
tion. Many of the courses [xdjbahat) should be made water-tight 
and new lines should be constructed, but each so as to be part of the 
system above them and of others below that may be required 
hereafter. By putting the courses a foot or more under tho sur¬ 
face they can be increased when required, and the slope is so great 
that the water can easily be brought to tho surface when required. 
To the east of tho Gaula every village is supplied from a water¬ 
tight course, to the great economy of the distribution. 


Tailors in Tallades. 


Sir Henry Ramsay has found, like Mr. Batten, that the people 
of Kali Kumaon are not of agricultural 
tastes, but prefer trading with Nepdl and 
Pilibhit. His experience in trying to induce them to take up the 
Tallades Bh&bar roust be told in his own words:— 


" I must confess to one failure in the Bhdbar. Not that the 
work was a failure, but the object for which the oaoal was made 
never was gained. The K41i Kumaon people (above Barmdeo) aro 
the only bad cultivators in the hills, and in cases of scarcity they 
used to go down to Pilibhit to purohase grain in Mny and June. 
A groat many died fl'oni jungie fever. 1 was asked by a great 
many of the iuhabitants of eastern Kumaon to make a canal at 
Barmdeo, so that the people of the bills above might cultivate ns 
others did at lialdwAni or elsewhere . offi'is for one hundred vil¬ 
lages were given, and 1 took a uaiial fi jin the Sarda. After it 
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was completed and in workin|f order these people woald not ouKi- 
eaie, and the canal as far aa Knmaon is coneerned was useless. 
In 1878-79, a landslip from the top of the hill abont two miles dis¬ 
tant came down and filled np two of the lanterns. It also deposited 
ddbris to a great depth for some distance orer the canal, but as it 
was at least IS feet under srrounJ the tube was in no way injured. 
This canal cost nesfir 8 lakhs of rupees, paid for from Bhdbar 
funds. The floods of 1880, which washed away two villages, filled 
op the lower part with sand, but with the exception of trifling 
damage the canal 19 as good as ever. It is arched over for nearly 
a mile and a half, haa an admirable head-work, and might be 
ttUlised for Bilhari or Pilibhit. 1 snggested to Colonel Forbes 
that the [rrigation Department should take it over on the condi¬ 
tion that if hnreaftex the hill people could be persuaded to culti¬ 
vate, they should be supplied with water free of tax like the others." 

Some account of the principles of management may now be 
given. Comparing the present with the past 8ir H. Ramsay 
notioes the rise of Haldwkni from a group of grass-huts to a 
substantially built town, with a population of over 4,000 sonU. 
He writes The climate in the Bhabar, thirty years ago, was 
doddedly bad. In Febrnary or March all rotarned to the hills as 
soon as their crop was secured. Now the climate so far as the cuU 
tivation extends allow a kharif cultivation and the people stay 
down at all seasons without suffering. Host of them have also 
land in the hills, and they move up and down as their presence is 
required.'* In the Chorgaliya direction the climate is not so good 
and the cnltivators not yet acclimatised, bat there is excellent land in 
the hills bordering on it, and when this is fully occupied the overflow 
roust seek the plains. As a rule, new villages are allowed to be 
held free of revenue for two years that the settlers may clear the 

Jangle and build their huts. The third 
year four annas a b(gha is charged, the 
following year six annas, and then eight annas. With the exeep- 
tion of a few villages t^ maximum rate is eight annas per btgha 
or throe mpees per acre.. The onltivators may grow what they 
like or leave the land fallow, the object being to indnoo them to 
cultivato the rain crops, and the idea that thi^ had that free 
induced a groat ntpy to sow rioe. Now it has become quite the rule. 
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as the cnltivAion have found out what a paying crop good rice is. 
Hie most valuable crop in the Bhabar is rape where maaore 
is procurable. The laud is prepared in August and the crop is 
cut in February. Can4ra {Panieum miliaeeum) is at once sown 
which ripens in May. In 1884 tiiore was a splendid rape crop 
and prices were very high. Those who had land under it realized 
Rs. 50 to Ra 60 per acre, and had the gandra crop to supply them 
with food. The Bh&bar produces very hue wheal and excellent sugar* 
cane. The latter became popular at one time^ and a good many Bihoa 
mills were purchased, but they could not be repaired when broken, 
and the people went back to rape and ffanira. At present rape is 
carried away by Banjdras, who collect it at Tanda and htber dopdts. 
They sell to Moradabad or Bareilly traders, who again sell to men 
at Cawnpore and from thence the seed reaches Calcutta. All these 
middlemen make their proliis, but the railway to'^anibag will 
change all this and bring producer and shipper together- 

The prosperity of the Bhabar cnltivation depends on manure 
and irrigation. Manure means large herds of cattle which aro 
kept on the village lands as long as possible, and after that they 

are penned on the outskirts of the village 
as Jong as they can find fodder. Il7hen tho 
diy weather commences they ate driven to the edge of the Tartli 
where the springs burst out and the grass spring op. Cattle that 
have paid their grazing-tax in the Bbdbar do not pay again when 
they graze in the Tardi, and in the same way the Tar&i cattle that 
have paid below graze free in the Bhibar. By an arrangomsne 
with the Tarfii anthorities the waste lands on either side of the 
bonndary are kept for grazing. The Tar4i Superintendent takes 
the water of the springs, and the waale land is considered pasture 
ground. In Chilkiyu, cnltivation ought not to be allowed lower 
down tbdn the village of Ampokhra on the Jaspnr road or below 
the present cultivation on the east of the Kfiahipur (old)*road. 
The Country below that is unfit for hill cultivaton aa water is 
found very close to the surface. 

**The Bhibar has sufficient pasture land and does not require 
any management on tho part of the Forest Department. In fact 
it would be impossible to close any part of it. As cultivation 
increases tlie cattle will have to go further, but however cultivation 

10 
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may extend^ it is limited by irrigation, the jungle will be siiflicicnt. 
Those district jangles contain no trees of valne, as what haldu there 
was in the HaldwAai jungles has been cut by the railway, and the 
few trees that have been reserved will be required for the villagers. 
This jungle which is gracing ground must remain under the officer 
in charge of the Bh&bar, and the Forest De])artment should have 
nothing to do with its management/’ 

In the villages which existed in 1350 there are proprietors ns 

„ elsewhere in the hills, but in all others the 

Toourci. ... 

tenure is heritable, but not transferable. 

Tbis prevents gamblers ruining a village by throwing it into the 

bands of the local usnrors. A son is not left a pauper by his 

father’s extravagance, nor is the latter permitted to pledge fur his 

indulgences more tlian the usufruct. This system works adminsbly. 

U'ronblesomo strangers cannot thrust themselves on a brotherhood, 

and if they come must come as cultivators and intend to remain. 

In this way the usurer’s trade is gone. In Ghilkiya) where culti- 

vstors from the plains are more common, a tendency is observed on 

the part of the nrgiroht or padhd7u to oust the hill-men, beesnse 

they can screw more ont of a poor man from the plains than out of 

an independent hill-mab. Tbis practice has to be checked else 

some day the vHIage will be deserted. In his last report, from 

which 1 have qnotod largely above, Sir H. Ramsay writes:—** In 

closing my remarks I will only add that the Bhftbar has a great 

prospect of prosperity. The judioious expenditure of Rs. 5«),000 

at least yearly onght to extend, cultivation steadily. The railway 

roust raise the price of rape and other products. Fifteen years 

bcnce the BhAbar will probably yield as much as the whole of the 

land-revenue of‘Kumaon and Garhw&l put together.” 

Bhadriy, a hill in Patti KoklyAl Thok of parganah Jaunpnr in 
Tthri, lies close to and at the west of Mussoorie forming one of the 
highest peaks of the range bounding the Diln on the north. Tho 
western ridge is prolonged to the left bank of the Jumna, a short 
distance above its confluence with the Tons. On the eastern pro¬ 
longation the settlement of Blusaoorie is built. Tliere is here a. 
station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in latitude 30”-28'-40^ 
ond longitude at an elevation of 7,318 feet above 
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the level of the sea. Close by is a temple sacred to Balbhadra at 
an elevation of 7j304 feet. 

Bhainsk h at, a village, with a bung.ilow on the route to Garh- 
vr»l from A.Iinora in latitude 29'’-42'-0^ and longitude TO'-So'-SO/ 
is situate in patti Malla Tlkhdu and pargatiah Barahinaiidal of tho 
Kumaon district. It is distant 14 miles from Aimora and 13 
miles from Dwdrahat, the next stage, and has a Baniya's shop 
and a bungalow for travellers, without a table altonJaut or requi¬ 
sites. The route from Aimora lies down the north-western slope 
of the Simtola hill around the outlying spurs of Kalrnattiya (5,414 
feet) to H&walbag, where the Kosi is orossed by an iron suspen¬ 
sion bridge, about five miles from Aimora. Thence thproad passes 
opposite Katfirmal with its old temple to tho Sun and turns west and 
passing south of tho Ndgehiila peak ^4,457 feet), and thence to the 
north-west up tho valley on the left bank of the Nana Kosi stream 
with the peaks of Shfira (5,205), Deo K&li (5,067), and Piiular Kot 
(5,276; on tho same side. These with the NdgchiHa peak form the 
outlying spurs of the range culminating lii the Pakhdn (6,016) and 
Airideo (6,924) peaks which forms tho water-shed between tho 
Kosi and the N&u&or Chota Kosi. On the right bank of the latter 
stream from where tlie road touches its banks stretches the Pdnsu 
range, attaining an elevation of over 6,000 feet. Near the heiul 
of the valley tho road bifurcates; that going up the face of tho 
Ryuni hill leading to Banikhet, while the Bhaiaskhet road oon- 
iiones up the valley to tho traveller's bungalow which lies iu a fer¬ 
tile tract, west-south-west of Pindarkot, and has roads conuecting 
it direct with Somoswar to the north-oast and Rdoikhet to tho 
west. On the whole the road is at a low elevation and bare of trees 
and shade and oonsequently hot A path along the range to the 
right keeps along the side of tho ridge and is to bo preferred 
where time is not a matter of importanoo. About half way along 
the valley road are three small temples with the curious Turki’soap 
omameuts at the tops supposed to have been constructed by the 
KatyAra Rtjas about 700 years ago. Similar buildings about ten 
feet high are found all over the province, and three almost exactly 
like these, at Takula on the road to Bigeswar. 

Bliainsn, a village and halting-plaoe on tho route between Sri¬ 
nagar and Kedaruaih in Patti Taila Nagpur in Garhwal, is situate 
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some distance from the left hank of the Mand&kini river in latitude 
30°-19^-15^ and longitnde distant one mile6 furlongs 

22 poles from Kudrpray&g, 9 miles 6 furlongs 2 poles from Sera- 
bngr and 11 miles 5 furlongs 1 pole from Saur-Qajcli. The road 
hence to Sanr-Oajeli passes on to the mibara bridge, level and 
thence slightly nndulating to the R4mpnr bridge 6 miles 26 poles 
from Bhainsn. Hence it orossee the Sanrgadh by a 36 feet bridge 
and by Agastmuni and Nakot to Sauri, where there is an encamp¬ 
ment in large fields, 5 miles 4 furlongs 15 poles. The entire road 
is slightly undulating and an easy march though hot during the 
summer months from its low elevation. 

Bbairon-Ghati in Tihri on the road to Gangotri is situate in 
north latitude 31*’-l^-50*^ and east longitude 79”-d6 '-0*, at the con- 
flaenee of the J6dh-Ganga or Jahnavt with the Bh&girathi, at an 
elevation of 8,511 feet above the level of the sea. Hodgson des¬ 
cribes it as “a most terrific and awful-looking place and describes 
the ganga or spur-bridge meutioned hereafter by Fraser and then 
existing in terms which justify his regarding the place as one of 
exceptional difficulty and danger. The »a»ga has now been 
replaced by a light iron-wire suspension bridge higher up over the 
J&dh-Gauga, erected by the forest officer, Mr. 0*Gallaghan. Even 
this is difficult enough for ordinary travellers, being 380 feet long 
and 400 feet above the surface of the torrent. It is only three 
feet wide, and has only a slight wire rope as a side railing. This 
triumph of amateur engineering stretches across a chasm whose 
walls are perfectly perpendicular, and has but just level space 
enough at each end for the piers and abutments. Many of the 
hill-men themselves have to be led across by others with stronger 
bands and nerves. Pilgrims to Gangotri and others accustomed 
to dizzy heights generally crawl across on tlieir hands add knees, 
the swaying and spring of the light wire ropes suspending the 
foot-way, making the passage really a difficult one to any one. 
Mr. Hodgson states that ha has never seen anything in the hills 
to be compared with the scenery around Bhairbn-gh&ti for horror 
and extravagance. Both the JMh-Ganga and the Bhikgirathi are 
here confined within high aud perpendioular rocks of solid granite, 
and In the aoute angle formed by the oonfluenoe a lofty massive 
rock projects downwards between the stroanui like an enormous 
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wedgOi The JAdh-Oanga, the larger stream, is heantifulljr clear, 
with a bluish tinge, while the Bhagiratbi is of a dingy hue. Hodgson 
compares this scene of terrific sublimity to *' the appearance that the 
ruins of a Gothic cathedral might have to a spectator within them, 
supposing that thunderbolts or earthquakes had rifted its lofty and 
massy towers, spires, and buttresses ; the parts left standing might 
then in miniature give an idea of the rocks of Bhairongb&ti." 

Fraser, too, describes it as a very singular and terrible place. 

The course of the river - has continued 
foaming through its narrow rocky bed, and 
the hills approach their beads as thoogh they would meet at a prodi¬ 
gious height above. Here both rivers run in chasms, the depth, 
narrowness, and rugged wildness of which it is Impossible to 
describe ; between them is thrust a lofty crag, like a wedge, 
equal in height and savage aspect to those that on either side tower 
above the torrents. The extreme precipitousness of all these, And 
the roughness of their faces, with wood which grows near the river 
side, obstructs the view, and prevents the eye from comprehend¬ 
ing the whole at a glance ; but still the distant black cliffs, topped 
with lofty peaks of snow, are discovered, shutting up the view in 
cither of the three ravines. Just at the bottom of the deep and dan¬ 
gerous desoeut, and, immediately above the junction of these two 
torrents, a wooden bridge (sanffa) is thrown across the BhAgirathi 
from one ruck to the other, many feet above the stream ; and it is 
not till we reach this point that the extraordinary nature of the 
place, and particularly of the bed of the river, is fully compre¬ 
hended ; and there we see the stream in a state of dirty foam, 
twisting violently, and with mighty noise, through the curiously 
hollowed trough of solid granite, cutting it into the strangest shapes, 
ftnd leaping in fearful waves over every obstracle. From hence the 
gigantic features of the mountains may frequently be 8een,overliang- 
ing the deep black glen ; their brown splintered crags hardly difier- 
iug in colour from the blasted pines which start from their fissures 
and crevices, or even from the dark foliage of those which yet live. 

“Just at the end of the bridge there is an overhanging rock, 
under which worship is performed to Bhairon and a black stone, part¬ 
ly painted red, is the image of the god. From hence the rock is 
aioended, at the foot of which the bridge is situated, by a path 
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innro c'urious, daiijernns, and difficult than any yet passed. As 
the rock is loo stocp and perpendicular to afford a natural path, 
tho chief part is artificially constructed of large beams of vrood^^ 
driven into tho fissures, on which other beams and large stones are 
placed, (bus funning a hanging flight of ateps over the fearful gulf 
below ; and as this H(mioLiinos has suffered from age and weather, 
V hi!i; the fucililies fur altai'hing it to tho rock are rather scanty, 
or altugotlK'r watiting, it is frequently so far from being siiflinient 
that it strikes dread intu any onu not much accustomed to this 
mode of ascent. Sou "‘times it is even required to make a leap to 
roach the neKtsure fooling, witli tho precipice yawning below ; and, 
at others, with merely the siipp irt afforded by a slight projecting 
ledge, and the iii!l|) of hamhiis hung from some root above, to cling 
to the rock, and make a h.uardons pass.tge. By this unpleasaut 
path a step or level soot is rnaohed on tho first stage of the mouii • 
tain, where, in a thick grove of fir-trees, is ])Ucotl a small temple 
to fihniron, a plain white building, built by order of Amr Singh, 
Gorkhali, w|to gave a sum of inunoy to repair the road, and erect 
places uf worship here and at Guiigotri.” 

Bhatwara, an cncam|iing ground on the route between Kai- 
nur and Uamnagar, is situated in patti Khatali of parganah Malla 
&Bl4n in Garhwal in hiiitudo 2li '-48'-0'' and longitude 
distant 9 milc.s 7 furlongs 28 poles from Bsijirau, and 11 miles 6 
furlongs 30 poles from Khireri-kha'l. The road from Bhatwura to t1>e 
latter place ascends for I mile 6 furlongs 30 poles,‘to where tlie 
road to Dharun branches off; thence across the Dipa>kh4l into 

a 0 

patti Gujara by Kuolitir to Sangliya-kliAl, 3 miles I fuilong 4 
poles. Hence the road proceeds along the ridge separating tho 
Deghat from the Hingwa livor, both tributaries of the Rsinganga, 
by Tid&li-khal to Khincri-kh4l, 6 miles 6 fuilongs 33 poles. 

BhiWt tl Tal, a small luko of about two acres in extent on the 
top of tho ridge coining dowu from tho Uiguri-gudari range to the 
river Pindar and eight miles above tho village of Plialdiya in patti 
Pindarp&r of parganah Badhiin in British Garhw4l. Tho lake is 
surrounded on all sides by dense tree and nimjtd (hill-bambu) 
jungle, and during tho winter it gets so little of the sun that ice 
forms sufficiently thick to boar skatiug ou it. The height of tho 
lake is a little over 9,000 feet. It is uotdeep and has a soft muddy 
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bottom, composed chiefly of decayed vegetable matter washed into 
it during the rains. 

Bherang, a patti of parganah Oangoli in Knmann, separated 
from Patti Bel at the recent settlement, is bounded on the north by 
Barian ; on the west and south by Bel; on the east by the Rdmganga 
which separates it from Seti T.illsi. It lies to the norUi of the 
Almoraand Pithoragarh road between GangolUHdt bungalow and 
the B&mganga. The principal villages are Birgdii, Chitgul, Tihal, 
F41i, and Pokhri. The assessable area comprises 1,101 bisis, of 
which 593 are culturable and 508 are cultivated (293 irrigated). 
The land-tax yielded Rs. 117 in 1815, Rs. 205 in 1820, and Rs. 266 
in 1843. The assessment is now Rs. 831 which falls on the total 
assessable area at Re. 0<I2-1 per acre, and on the cyltivation at 
Re. 1-10-2 per acre. Revenue-free grants amount to 40 5mw. 
The population at the time of settlement numbered 1,493 lonls of 
whom 793 were males. There is a school at Ghaqpata and the 
patwiri usually resides in Oangoli-Hat. 

Bhikiya (or Bhikiya-ki-sain), a village in patti Walla Naydn and 
parganah Pali Parlih&on of Kuinaon,i8 situate in latitude 29”-42'*-8* 
and longitude 79°-lS'-20^ at the confluence of the Oagds and 
Rdmganga on the left bank of the latter stream, 22 miles from 
Almora. The road from Rdmnagar to Tardi passes through the 
village where there is a dispensary kept up from the saddbaH funds 
of Badriodth and Reddrndth. Gloso by is the old temple ofKaules- 
war, which has more than a 1 ocal celebrity among those situated at 
the smaller praydgm or janctiou of streams. 

Bhilaag (or Bhilangns), a stream rising near the Srikdntapoak in 
Ti'hri in latitnde and longitude 79"-l^-30,*'takes a south¬ 

westerly coarse through the Bhilaag patti for abont 50 miles and 
eventually falls into the Bhdgirathi river on the left bank oppoute 
Tiliri, in latitude 30”-23'-20^ and longitude 76*-81'-0* at an eleva¬ 
tion of 2,278 feet above the level of the sea. In May at abont five 
miles above the conflnenoe Raper found it between 60 and 70 feefe 
wide. Moorcroft. notices the quantity of fish in it taken by apearing. 
Herbert estimates the length from the source of the Bhilang along 
the Bhdgirathi and Ganges to Hardwdr at 150 miles, bnt 120 
miles wonld be more correct. The Bhilang is one of the saond 
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Btraams and gives its name to a *k^elra* or (root ia the Kedhrir 
kljanda of Ibe Bkanda Purina. 
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taken by Dr. Amosbury in 1S71 Iho iake is .'5,530feet in ien.rth. in- 
eluding the swamp to the north-west; 1,490 feel in width at the 
widest I'lacc!, and fi25 foot at the narrowest. Its greatest depth is 87 
feet and least dept! towards the middle 18 foci. The superficial area 
amounts to 4,900,000 superficial feet. The outlet exists at a 
natural gap on tho north-east cloae to the temple which has boon 
raised by an art<fieial ernbaukment' abour. thirty foot to utilise tho 
reservoir so formed for irrigation purposes in tho Bhdbar during 
the cold wenlher. A current sets in for tho outlet that is per- 
ceptiblo nil o^er the surface of tho lake, and is due to tho voliimo 
of water carried off especially during tho rains. Fish from ono to 
twelve and occasionally twenty pounds in weight are found and 
nffurd tolerable sport for both rod and line. The color of the water 
is bluish-green and very cloar, though tho lake appears to be subject 
to tho same terrestrial disturbances as Naini Tal. It has, however, 
the advantage of not boing pollnted by tho surface drainage from 
inhabited sites, and is in every respect fit for drinking purposes. 
There is an island close to the north-east aide about one hundred 
yards from the shore with which it is connected daring the dry 
season by a bed of rock and shale. It is about thirty feet high and 
sixty to seventy feet in diameter. 

The hills on the western side of the lake are considerably higher 
than on the east, and are of such formation that it is highly impro¬ 
bable that the lake can ever dry np. The entire bottom of the 
lake is comparatively even, and is composed of rock shale and pul¬ 
verised silicates. Near the swamp end true peat is found which 
burns fairly when dried. The traveller’s bungalow lies in latitnde 
9*‘-20'-40^ and longitude 79‘’-36'-16,^ close to an old temple 
erected by B&z BabUdar Chand, Rdja of Kumaon, in the seven¬ 
teenth contnry. This temple is a fair example of the ecclesiastical 
architecture common throughout tho hills, and lias a wooden canopy 
{chhatri) on the top erected here as an ornament and in some places 
it is said to preserve the building from rain. There is a dharmsdla 
or rest-house for native travellers to the Bhdbar, a school, and a 
dispensary supported by the Bhdbar funds. The valley of Bhim Tdl 
presents ono of the largest sheets of cultivation to be found in tho 
bills. Between it and Sdt Tdl is a flourishing tea-plantation once 
' Wu recently swept avsy, bat luis sloee been repaired. 

11 
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the property of GoTomment Nan-Kuchiya T41 lies three miles to 
the east, Malwa Tdl nine miles to the north-east, and B&t T41 three 
miles to the west, all of which will well repay a risit. 

The route from Rfinibag (g.v.) lies up the valley of the Bara- 
kheri stream which carries of the surplns water of the lake into the 
Oaula river. The Qorkh&lis had a fort here, on one of the hills to 
the south of the lake, known as Chhakh&ta garhi. According to 
Mr. Ball the northern range above the lake is largely made up of 
greenstone, which is traceable from Bhowali to Malwa T41 in one 
direction, and to Buj4n on the Kosi in another. The bill, at the 
entrance to the lake which, deflects the in-flowing stream, appears 
to be a serious obstacle in the way of the theory of a glacial origin 
for the lake. Mr. Ball thinks that originally the outlet was at 
the southern end of the lake which appears to be now stopped 
by the debris of a landslip, and which the natives say will 
some day give way and swallow up Barakheri. Towards the 
southern end of the lake, on the eastern side, there is a boulder 
deposit which extends along the bank up to a level of perhaps ten 
feet above the water. The rounded blocks which it includes were 
possibly rounded by the waters of the lake when they stood at a 
higher level, bnt its appearance suggests a moraine origin. The 
most remarkable feature about it, however, is that it is backed by 
no high range on the east, so that, if derived from a landslip, the 
materials mast have come from the west, and, of necessity, tem¬ 
porarily fllled np a portion of the bed of the lake. Hence to 
Malwa Til a somewhat rongh path gradually ascends an arid 
quartz monntsin of which the last part for about three miles con¬ 
sists of a hard syenitio greenstone. The brow above Mahragaon, 
known as tho Ekwai Biniyak, slopes south in a richly cultivated 
talus to Naukuchiya Tul, in part consisting of a green and slate- 
coloured day called kumetf used in washing walls, Ac. Fully two 
thonsond feet below the Ekwsi pass flows the Ganla in its narrow 
and beautiful ravine ; beyond this rises a lofty oak-covered spur of 
the Gagar, with peaks like Oeothal (7,957 feet), and others over 
7)000 feet in height. 

From Bilim Til a path prooeeds direct by Mahragaon tp the 
Gigar pasi and fiimgir travellers* baDgalow, twelve miles. Thu 
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To BAiugar. 


palh joins* tbc road from Bhoniali to tho Giigar pass on the ridge 

separating the affluents of the Gnula flowing 
into Malwa Tal from the Ninglnd, an affluent 
of the Kosi near Kbairna. The G&gar peak to the cast of the pass 
has an elevation of 7,855 feet above the level of the sea. The moun¬ 
tain is densely wooded with andromeda, rhododendron, bcnthamiai 
viburnuin, quercus incana, and dilatata and pine. From the pass 
there is a fine view of the snows from Badrinath to Fanchachula^and 
in the foreground are Binsar, Bhadkot, Dimagiri, Biytihi Devi, and 
the long blue or in winter while Dudukatoli range which fills tlie 
western horisou. A somewhat steep descent leads- by a good road 
and well wooded to the B&mgar (q.v.) traveller's bungalow to which 
water is conveyed in a series of wooden troughs Irom the pass. 
From below Jarip^ui to the west of the pass and on tho north side 
for 2,200 feet down in the R&ingar valley, tlio G4gar ridge is com¬ 
posed of syenitic greenstone, with occasional beds of clay and chlorite 
slate. The groeustoue e.vt6uds eastwards to the foot of Sat-bhnliya 
and westward along the ridge traversed by the road to Bhomalii tho 
flanks exhibiting the grevusiouo much decomposed into rhomboidal 
fragments finally merging, as at Bat-chuliya, into the quartzose rocks 
of Luriyakanta. 


Bhotiya Mahals' or fiscal sub-divisions of tho tract called Shot 
comprise the inter-Alpine valleys of the snowy range bordering 
on Tibet Byans, Ohaudans and Darina on tho cast, Juhar in the 
middle, and Fainkhanda on the west These valleys arc tho main 
lines of drainage, and along them lie tho tracks by which alone 
Hundes can be reached. ' Bhot' or more correctly * Bod' is really 
tho same word as * Tibet’ In the records of the Tatar Liaos in the 
eleventh century the name is written T’u-Fot'd, in which tho latter 
syllable represents Bod. The Chinese character for 'po' has also 
the sound ‘/ati, * and with the addition of ' at ’ or ‘ western '; tho 
portion of Tibet to the north of Kumaon is called ‘ Si-fan' and the 

■ The materialB for this notioe ere en sriicle 'On the Himalays In Kumaon 
and QarhwiI * by Sir John Strachey, in Cal. Her., 1863 : 'Traill’s Stailstieal Account 
of the Bhot Ifabsis’: Ae. Rea*' XVI. (ISM ) : Batten's' Report on the Di:itrict of 
Kumaon:' Set. Hep. II., 659: Beckett's Reports oo the Settlement of Kumaon and 
Garhwtl: Journals of Capt H. Slrachey, Weller, Maason, Batten, and others in 
J. A.8. Ben., information furnished by the Oistnot Otneers, Cloloacl Qarstiu, 
Colonel Fisher, and hlajoc Beade, and personal observation and inquiry- 
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people ‘Tu'pote’.^ The Ilunijrasof Ndri call ibemsclvos Ndripde 
and call the Bliotiyas of onr hills Monpas. The Khasiyn population 
call tho tract inhabited by tho Bhotiyas of onr hills Bhot, and Tibet 
itself Hnndes, and their own country is known as Kbasdes. 
people of Tibet give tbe name Palbo to Nepdl, Eynnam to 
Kumaon, Qaldiya to Oarhwdl, and Gbongaa to the Nilong valley. 
For these reasons, as remarked by Sir J. Strachey, tbe limits of Bhot 
in these districts cannot be very strictly defined, for the term is an 
ethnographical rather than a geographical expression, and signifies 
rather tbe tract inhabited by the Bhotiyas which, too, has varied for 
time to time, than a country of which any positive bonndaries can 
be named. To the north alone can its boundaries be easily defined, 
and there it is throughout Eumaon and Qarhwdl one with the line 
of water-parting between India and Sundes. To tbe south any 
boundary that can be named must necessarily be artificial; but it will 
give a fairly correct idea of the general limits of the Bhotiya tract 
if wc consider it to bo bounded by a line passing through or per¬ 
haps a little to the uorth of the great peaks of the UimAlaya. In 
Kuinaon the line of demarcation is somewhat clearly defined, bnt in 
UarhwAI, to the west of Trisdl, the line of perpetnal snow recedes 
some twenty miles north, and the Bhotiya bonndary follows it. 

The only parts of Bhot which are inhabitable and capable 
of cultivation are the narrow vallcyalyi ng 
between the great peaks which run down 
to the south from the water-parting of the chain, and in which flow 
the tributaries of the Ganges on tho west and the E41i on the east. 
By far tho greater part of the tract consists of one great mass 
barren rock or of beda of snow with forests of fir, sprneo, yow^ 
cedar, box, cypress, and similar alpine trees at low elovationa. 
Though Bhot occupies more than one-third of Eumaon and Qarh- 
w4l, not more than one-sixteenth of its area is cultivated or cnlti- 
v:ible. The villogea are all situate north of tho points where the 
rivers cross the Hue of tho great peaks at an elevation above the 
sea varying from seven to over twelve thousand feet At tbe heads 
of tho- valleys through which the great rivers or thoir tributaries 
flow lie the pasaea by wliich the Bhotiyas travol to exchange 
the products of India and England at the Tibetan markets. The 
' Pot the eljrmologj of the aane see Gas, XI., 49. 
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roads* to these passes follow as far ns possible the course of tho 
streams, and except where high spurs interrupt the regularity of tho 
drainage and increase the number of the ridges that must be passed, 
they gradually ascend the watershed of the chain and cross imme¬ 
diately into Tibet " It would be difficult* to oxaggerato the bad¬ 
ness of the tracks across these passes, for there is nothing to deserve 
the name of road or even of path, and travelling amongst masses 
of loose and tumbling stones or over beds of snow and glaciers, and 
at an elevation where even a slight exertion is painful, is very diffi¬ 
cult to people on foot who are not accustomed to sucli journeys. 
Toil and discomfort, however, form the principal and, indeed, only 
difficnllies to bo encountored, and of the furinei* but little need fall 
on a traveller seated on the back of a Jubtt, tho only way in which 
it is possible, except on foot, to cross tho psisscs of tliosc mountains 
with safety. Qf danger there ia little and tho stories* of tho terri¬ 
fic perils that have to be passed through in crossing these passes 
are entirely fictitious. Accidents from storm and rain occasionally 
occur, but these w'ould equally happen in any piirt of the province 
under similar circumstances, and m.ay be avoided by taking care 
not to undeitake tho journey too early or too late iu the year. Tho 
discomfort, however, that most be gono through can hardly bo 
exaggerated, and no European who has ever cxpciiencod tho horrors 
of a Tibetan climate, who knows the wretchedness of a barometric 
pressure of fifteen or sixteen inches and has convinced himself how 
little of the sublinio and beautiful these elevated regions can show 
him, will willingly cross these passes a second time uoloas impelled 
by ol jeets of scicniiiic research or some other powerful induce* 
ment.” 

There arc five priucipul valleys along which the roads run, and 
commencing from the west those comprise 
******** the valley of the SdraswaU, the western 

branch of the Alaknanda in parganah Painkhandoi^ along which 

■ Tnliri report. > Cal. Rov., No. 35, page S5. ■ TbeM here 

bad their Origin either in the diatorted inipreaeioua of the w^.eiltidcd travailcr 
or are due to tho bodily auffering wbicli the rarefaction of the air uodoabtodlj 
cauaea Thera la hardly more danger fo enwaing the wont of the HinAlayaa 
pasBCB mounted on a iubu than in riding to tlie top of Snowdon or the Righi. Tbnt 
in, after the winter enow has melted* aod when the wtalbcf is IhrouifbU, the 
(imes uinaily choeea by the ttbotiyoa themacIvM. 
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runs the road to the Miina pass; the western Diinuli or eastern 
braueh of the Alaknauda, up which rnns the roads by the Niti and 
Chor-hoti passes; the Gori in pargaiiah Juhur leading by Milam 
to the Unta-dhiira and Balchha passes; the Dhaiili iu Darma by 
which the Nco-dhura and Kachb passes are reached, and the 
Kuthi-Yankti or head>watera of the Kali in By&ns leading to the 
passes known as Luiipiya-lekb, Mankshang-lckb, and Lip6>lckh. 
The elevation of the Mana pass above the level of the sea is 17,890 
feet; of the Niti is 16,628; of the Unta-dhdra is 17,590; of the 
Lnnpiyadekh is 16,150, and of the Lipd-lekh is 16,780 feet. 
The mountain chains separatiog these valleys are in themselves 
formidable, and in many cases the passes over them are more diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous than those leading into Tibet; such are the 
Lobun-dbfira and dhuling-Yankti leading from the valley of tho 
Kuthi-Yunkti to tho valley of the Ohauli and having an eleva¬ 
tion of 18,900 foot; tlio Fhula-Yankti pass to tlie north of the 
Panchd-chuli group leading from Mdrcha in Darma to Ralam in 
the valley of the ton imt of the same name and thence by tho Bar- 
jikang-dburs. (15,400 feet) to Mupa in the Gori valloy; the Gyue- 
dhura from Sela in Darma to Kulhl in Byuns, and the Sobbula and 
Balchha routes to Munsliiyan in Kumaon. A communication be¬ 
tween Maluri on tho Niti route and Jainli on the Milam route 
exists by Girtlii, but is so difficult and dangerous as seldom to be 
nacii. All the valleys, with the exception of that of the Gori, are 
coinple.tclj open und passable towards tho south. 

It is desirable to give some general account of tho character- 

... istics of tho Bhotiya tract in addition to 

ThTAical charactrra. ...» 

those already noticed before writing more 

particularly of the sub-divisions info which it is divided. It has 

already beep staled that the great peaks of the IliinAlaya are almost 

always situate near the southern limit of the belt of perpetual snow on 

great tramivorse ranges which run down from the water-parting of 

the chain. Owing to this structure the climate and vegetation, 

the two most important ioduunces as ragards the inhabitants of 

tho country, are enlirely differout in the Bhotiya tracts from tbosa 

whicli we find at similar elo.ations furifaoi south. On the southern 

side of the g.*eat peaks the country is ever) .vhere within the influ- 
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enco of the eammer and the winter rains of ladia. Wo haro a 
damp climate and a luaarious vegetation up to 12,000 feet above 
the sea, and the line of perpetual auow descends to a height of 
15,500 feet above the level of the sea. When wo pass to the north 
of the groat peaks, the Contrast is most striking.' Hero we Bud a 
dry climate almost beyond the influeiico of tho periodical rains; 
tbe magnificent vegetation has ceased, and as we proceed nortli> 
wards the air and the soil become constantly drior and more arid. 
Tlie' fall of snow as well as of rain gradually diminishes, and as 
we approach the water-parting of the chain, tbe northern limit of 
perpetual snow, nnder the hostile infineoca of the climate, recedes to 
an elevation of between eighteen and nineteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The scenery of this tract, especially in its 
more northern portion, is generally desolate and re|>clliQg in the 
extreme. True sublimity can hardly exist without beauty, and of 
the beautiful there is almost nothing in tliis dismal region. There 
is much to cause wonder and astonishment from its novelty, but 
little to afibrd didight. Surveying the country from the eminoncoa 
which riso along the water-parting line a few thousand feet above 
the passes, we look over the elevated plains of Tibet stretching far 
away to the east and west and boundecTon tho north at a distance 
of some forty or fiAy miles by another range of mountains running 
parallel to the great Him&laya. Tbe scenery hero is not without a 
certain savage grandeur, althongh the sublimity which we oAen find 
in the country to tbe south of the great peaks is totally wanting. 
The utter desolation which, when it lay close to ns, was only hideous, 
is here soAened down by distance, and tho broad grassy plain cut 
through by stupendous ravines and bounded by ibe bare brown 
bills is strange and wonderful. But to the traveller who can look 
beyond mere external forms for the feelings which natural objects 
can inspire, this scene possesses a true and an extraordinary sal* 
limity. He knows that the plain over which he looks is the bed 
of an ancient ocean, filled with tbe vestiges of the extinct creations 
of an ancient world, still preserving almost oochanged the level 
snrfiioa althongh by unknown forces it has been raised np sixteen 
thousand feet into tho midst of the snows of the Himilaya.* 

* B. Straehej ** On the saov-Iias ia the UioiUaje,** pauim, 

■ Csl. Review /. e., p. IS (Sir J. Straclicj). 
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The lino of wator-parling itself attains an elevation of from 
sixteen to twenty thousand feet, while the 
Himalaya or groups of snowy peaks of great¬ 
est elevation lie to the south of it and are connected with it by 
lateral ridges. Strictly con6ning ourselves to the British posses¬ 
sions, we find on the extreme west the water-parting reoedes as far 
north as latitude at M&na, sending out a lateral chain to the 
south which terminates in the Eedirndth and Badrin&th groups in 
laditnde 30”-47' and 30°-44'. The boundary ridge then takes a 
bend to the sonth-uast to Kamet in 30”-55'-13'', whence it sends out 
a second lateral chain of lofty peaks, the base of which extends as 
far as Joshimath. From Kamet the ridge recedes to the Niti pass 
in latitude dO"-57'-59", from which tiiere is a steady decline to the 
south-east as far as the Balohha pass, and thence nearly due south 
to the Lakhnr-la beyond Untar-dhura in latitude 30^-33'. From 
this point the course bonds slightly to the south-east to the R4Iam 
range, and thence nearly doe east by the Lunpiys-lekh in 30^-29' 
to the north-east corner of the By4os patti, where it turns suddenly 
south-south-east to the Lipu pass in 80*-l0''30*, the eastern bound¬ 
ary of British Bhot. To the east of the Niti pass a chain attaining 
a maximum elevation of about 20,000 feet is giveu off to the south- 
south-east separated by the Qirthi valley from the Kyungir range 
running up north-north-west from the water-parting ridge and 
enclosing between them and the boundary ridge a less elovated tract 
(13,000 feel) drained by the Oirtbi river. Further east the Unta- 
dhnra ridge (17,800 feet) runs doe west, connecting the group of 
peaks at the head of the Milam glacier with the water-parting ridge. 
These again are prolonged to the west in the Ddnagiri peak over¬ 
hanging the Dbanli valley, while a ridge mnuing due south connects 
them with the great mass of peaks indnding Nanda Devi, Trisdl 
and Manda Ket The western peak of Trisiil lies in latitude 
30"-18'-43', and throws out a ridge to the west, connecting it with 
the Nanddkioi group. To the east of the Unta-dhura comes the ridge 
separating the valleys of the Bilam and the Qori rivers, and further 
east a chain between thff Oori and the eastern Dhauli, cnlminating 
in the group of peaks known as the Pancha-bhfili and extending 
as far as the Chhipnla peak in Askot. Between D4rma and By4ns 
another <Aiain culminates in Yirgnsjang, which overlooks tho 
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Kdli riwr. Thus wt have from the water-fjarliog separating Bboi 
from Tibet a series of groat lateral chains colminating at distances 
varying from twelve to forty-two minntes of laUtnde in groups of 
anowy peaks and having an elevation of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
above that water-parting. These chains have a direction for the most 
part from north to sonthiand between them flow the groat rivers in 
the valleys of whioh lie the villages constituting the flscal sub-divi- 
aiona of Bhot These rivers have already been mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the passes. The other great rivers having their 
source at the southern base of the snowy range all lie without the 
tract known as Bhot with whioh we are more immediately concerned 
here, such as the Nand&kini, Pindar, Sarju, and Rftmganga. The 
entire drainage of Painkhanda falls into the Alaknanda, the western 
branch of the Ganges, while that of Jah4r and Bydns falls into the 
Kdli known as the Sdrda, where it debouches on the plains, and as 
the Gh&ghra or Ghoghra in its passage through Ondh to its junction 
with the Ganges to the south of the Ballia district in these Provinces. 
The heights of the principal peaks have already boon given.* 
We may here notice the existence of hot springs throughout the 
Himdiaya. The temperature is found nearly the same throughout 
from 130^ to 138° Fahr. No volcano is known to exist and no 
traces of igneous action are visible, though the natives assert that 
something of the kind exists on the Nanda Devi peak, and bear 
unanimous testimony to the occasional appearanoe of smoke on its 
summit. This is attribnted by them to the actual presence of the 
deity and has accordingly invosted this peak with particular 
sanctity, but is more probably due to the snow being blown about 
by the wind. Altogether, though the Bhotiya Hahdb form oompa- 
ralively but a small portion of the great Himilaya, (hey yield to 
none in interest. In rnggadnees of feature they are not snrpassed 
by any inhabited tract, and such is the irregnlsr and confused 
appearanoe which tiie endless ramifications of the mountains present 
that it is the lino of river-valleys alone that enable ns to find a cine 
to their arrangement, and it is precisely along these valleys that the 
Bhotiya villages lie. 


* Vd. L| psfo 177. See sleo eatreete frea the records of the TrlfOBOaetrieal 
Sarvej flTen to J. A. 8. Ben, ZXZI., 4S. ee. Strkehey st*ee ior Wanift latUnde 
l0Dgltade>7S-*Sl'-dfi^ l heifht U,50S (Q. T. 8. SS,44S). 
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Pmnhhanda^—Tb^ parganah of Painkhanda in Britiah Qarh- 
wil consists of two saWivisions or pattis, the Malta or upper, and 
Talla or lower. Malia Painkhanda is bounded on the north by 
Tibet on the east by Tibet and Euoiaon, on the west by the Tibri 

State, and on the south by Nagpur and Talla 
Painkhanda in GarhwAl and Mnlla Juliar 
in Kumaon. Talla Painkhanda is separated from the Malia Patti 
on the north by a line drawn somewhat arbitrarily from the 
Diinagiri peak through Samangwenta across the Ohauli river, and 
thenoe north-west up the torrent of that name to the southern 
extremity of the range separating the Dhauli from the S&raawati, 
and south-west again between Qh4t and VisiionprayAg, wbenco it 
meets farther west the Urgam bouodary above Tli&in. Malia N&g- 
pur forms the western boundary and Kumaon the eastern boundary. 
The southern boundary, conterminous with the aoutberii boundary 
of the Bhotiya tract us now recognised, consists of a line drawn 
from the western slope of Nanda Dovi sonth-west to Trisill, thence 
north-west along the northern slopes of the Nand4k peaks, and 
along the water-parting line between the Biri-Ganga and the feeders 
of tbe Dhanli to B41igh&t near Pfina on the road between Rkmui 
and Joshimath, whence it follows tbe Qarnr-Ganga to Pdkhi, three 
and a half miles north of Pipalkoti on the left bank of the Alak- 
uauda river. 

Tho natural divisions of Painkhanda are five the vallf^y of the 
Vishnnganga, tho valley of the western Dhauh, the valley of tbe 
Girtlii river, the valley of tho Rfui, Rindi or Rishiganga, as it is 
variously called, aud tho tract around Joshimath formiug the 
winter quarters of tho Bhotiyas. The valley of tho S&raswati 
Thfl Mina or Vishnu* bounded on tho west by the snowy chain 
gangs valley. separating it from tho head-waters of tho 

JAhnavi, a feeder of tho BhAgirathi, the westoru branch of tho 
Ganges and ending in the sonth in the gi'Cat mass of tho fiadriii&th 
peaks, including Badrinith, Ghaukhamba and NiUikanta. On tho 
north is the ridge pierced by the Maua pstss and on the east a 
chain of* snowy iKsaks extending from near Joshimath to the 
northern ridge whore it culminates in Kuinot, Tho Saraswati on 
* Ihc origin ol Uic aaioo is given in Gazetteer, XI., 7S«. 
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either side receives niimoroiis torrents rising in the glaciers that 
line its course and bears ilio same name as far as Mina, where 
it is joined on tho right bank by tho Vislintiganga, having its 
soaroc in three immenso glaciers lying to tho north of .tho Chau- 
khamba and Ndlikfinta peaks. Ilenco the united rivora arc known 
as the Visbnuganga (or commonly Bishiiugnnra) to its junction 
with the Dhauli at Vishnnprayag, whero it tako<< tho name of Alak- 
nanda to its junction with the Bbagiratlii at Deopraydg, when tho 
united streams are henceforward known as the Ganges. The 
Visbnuganga being more sacred tlhin the Sdruswati gives its name 
to the latter stream though it itself has a smaller volume and a 
shorter coarse, and frequently the name Alakounda.is given to 
both, above and below iiicir junction, to Vibhnuprn^'ag, whero 
they join the Dhauli; and from their hnered character are looked 
upon as the superior stream, though inferior in length and volume 
to the Dhauli. To avoid confusion \vo shall always spoak of tho 
united Sdraawati and Vishnuganga as tho Vishiiuganga. A full 
description of the valley will be found under mAna Thu road 
to Hundcs lies through tho valley of the Surnswali and gunorally 
on tho left bank of the river. Tho last and principal vilhigo is 
Sfdna immediately above tho junction with the Vishnug.'inga on the 
left bank, and about two miles further south on the opposite side cf 
the united stream stands the temple of Badrindth, Tjaden sucop and 
goats ordinarily cross the pass in five to six days from Sluna, but 
iiDcncumbcred travellers and catllo can accomplish the distance, 
which probably does not exceed thirty miles, in three or four 
days.^ A species of buck-wheat {Fagopyrnm talaricum^ Gc'crtn., 
is cultivated between Idana and Badrindth, and but very littlo of 
any other grain, for like all the other Bhotiyas tho people of Muua 
take no great trouble with their fields. 


The Niti valley, as tho valley of the western Dhauli is popularly 

called, is bounded on the west by the rango 
TheSiUvalley. , . .. ... ' , .f 

already nicniionea as dividing it from tho 

Mdna valley; on tho north by a continuation of the water-parting 

ridge separating the Himdiaya from the table-land of Tibet, pierced 

by the Niti, Tunzum-la or Chor-hbti and tlie Bheishel passes; on 


'The marches for sheep arc MasHpioi, Gistell, Cbimtfle, Tirhi or lira aad Foli. 
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the enat a spur of snowy peaks runs south-south-cast nearly alright 
angles to the dividing ridge and separated by the valley of the 
Qirthi river from the Kyong^r range to the north of parganah 
Jiilidr running north-north-wesl from the dividing range which here 
tikes a sudden bond to the aonth before coiitiiming ita direction 
duo west to cast. On the right bauk, the Dbaiili receives several 
glacier streams, including the Ganeshganga, Raikhanda Garosdli, 
nnd Kosa. On the loft bank, the moat important are the Girthi 
river, which joints it near Maldrf, the Dunagiri and Toima Btroams 
and the Riniganga,'which it receives at Rfudf. 

There are two routes by which the valley is reached from the 
south; one follows the loft bank of the Alaknanda by Sarnpraydg, 
llilang and Joshimath, the other cdbscb the country by Lohba, 
Vftr&yanbngr, Gh&t, B&mni and P6na. The first is that most 
generally followed. From Hilang the first march leads to Tapn- 
ban (13 m. 3 f. 2 p.): passing by Joshimath (4 m. 1 f. 5 p.); thence 
to the Raigaonand Euncha rivulets tolerably level (2 m. 2 f. 16 p.); 
next, slightly undulating, the road crosses the Chaurming and 
Dhdnk rivulets (3 m. 2 f. 14 p) and roaches the enoampiug ground 
at Tapuban in a large flat bend of the Dhauli. Hcnco to Samang- 
wenta or Suraitota (10 m. 5 f. 32 p.) by the Umydni and Kann 
rivulets (2 m. 6 f. 39 p.), beyond which the old road is merely a 
sheep track, very rocky, steep, and bad; but the new road is excellent 
and passable for horses. The Rini river is here crossed by a bridge 
and the Toima stream by a sd/iya to Samangwenta (7 m. 6 f. 33 p.) 
at an elevation of 7,300 feet 4bovo the sea level. The next stage 
is Jhelum above the Garpak stream (10 m. 2 f. 24 p.) The road 
hero first crosses the Dhauli by the Diims&oga bridge and thence 
over tho Wada>gath and G4di rivalets, recrosses the Dhauli at 
Gddii&nga and again orossea at Chdnch (3 m. 5 f. 17 p.') From 
ChuDch tho road keeps to the same bank as far as Moilsfinga 
(3 m. 3 f. 15 p.), where it orcsses to Khanla, the fiflh bridge, whence 
an ascent leads to Jhelum (2 m. 6 f. 31 p.) From Jhelum (9,301 
feet) to Pangti and Bhdbkdud, where the Dhauli is again crossed 
(2 m. 4 f), the road passes over the Bhdjgara and Maldri rivulets to 
IVlaldri (3 m 2 f. 29 p.) at an elevation of 10,014 feet. Hence it 
again crosses by tho D&rAnS'sdngi* near Kdrkdti (1 m, 4 f, 3 p.), and 
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passes along tbo right bank to Pharkiya (5 m. 0 f. 14 p.) From 
Pbarkiya the Diimpbo bridge below Bdmpa (1 m. 5 f. 12 p.) and 
GamB&li (1 f. 2 p.) are reached. Beyond QaimAli the Ohanli is crossed 
by the Biilt&g bridge to the Jh4nti-gath (1 m. 6 f. 8 p,) where the 
route by Chor*hoti and also by Mdrch&k to the Sholshel pass branoh- 
es off. Tho main road passes up tho left bank of the Dhanli to 
Nil(, the last village in the valley (11,600 feet). Thence the en¬ 
camping gronnds are Kharbasiya (18,655 foot), three maichos from 
Jhelum, and Kypnlung (14,708 feet), from which it is only one 
march across tho pass to the Hundes side 


From Jbdnti-gath by the Chor-hoti pass tho first encamping 
ground is Hdniyakhark (13,500 feet), and thcuce by.Chor-hoti 
(18,300 feet) to Rimkim (14,250 feet);‘again a route passes through 
the AldlchAk pass (18,600) feet to Hoti >15,000) beyond Rimkim, 
and from these places it is only one march across the Tun-znm-la 
or Ting-jang-la (16,350 feet) and Sbelshel (16,390 feet) passes into 
Tibet. As far northwards as Niti the valley is cultivable and in¬ 
habited from June until October; but in no village ia there more 
than one harvest, consisting of barley, buck-M'hoat, phdpha^, and tur¬ 
nips, and sometimes these are not gathered owing to premature falls 
of snow in October. The villages of MalAri and Qamsali especially 
raise large quantities of grain. Tho Bhotiyas of Niti though not 
so wealthy as those of Juhdr are still, however, better off than their 
brethren of M&na and are prosperous in their way. ** The capa¬ 
bilities of a real Bhotiya village,” writes Traill,may be estimated as 
great or small in nearly exaot proportion to its viciuity to or dis¬ 
tance from tho snow ; in other words, its prosperity corresponds to 
the rigor of tho climate, the barrenness of tho soil, and llie imprac¬ 
ticability of cultivation ; for the more daringly these lattor evils 
are encountered, that is, the nearer the village is to the Tibetan 
frontier the greater are its trading advantages.” (See Malabi, Qav- 
BXLl.) 


The nninhabited tract lying along the left bank of the Oirthi 
river, and its tributaries to the north of (be 
Girthi river vaiiej. Unta-dhura ridge, the northern bonndary of 

Valla Jnbdr in Knmaon, forms the third natural siib*division of 
Painkhanda, to which it was transferred in 1861. This elevated region 
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h divMcJ into (wo ports by the Kyuiinrfir ran^c runiiinr' north*wcBt 
from the dividing ridge, and crossed near Jainti (13,GOO feet) at a 
gh6l having an elevation of 17,700 feet on the route between tlic Unta- 
dhura and Dalcbha passes. The stages beyond the ghAt are Kyun- 
gar (17,000 feet), Laptel orLaphkhei (13,900 feet), and Sangcha 
(14,110 foet\ wheuGO it is one day’s march across the Balchha pass. 
From Laphkhel a rough and difficult road leads by Isojan (15,750 
feet) to the Shelahel pass into Sh4k of Tibet. The south-western 
comer of this tract is occupied by a group of snowy peaks, to tho 
east of which lies 'the immense glacier forming the source of tho 
western branch of the Oori river. 


The Riotganga. 


The chasms through which the Rioiganga or Rishiganga, and 
the glacier streams which form its tributaries, 
flow, are situate amid perhaps the moat 
savage and desolate tract in tho Himalaya consisting of one mass 
of, for the most part, bare snow-covered rock, broken into mighty 
precipices by the numerous streams that pour down from the west¬ 
ern sides of Nanda Devi on tho east, tho northern face of Trisdl 
and the MandAk groups on the sontli, and the southern slopes of 
Ddnagiri on the north. All these mountains arc over 22,000 feet 
high, and Nanda Devi exceeds 25,000 feet. Tho bed of tho river 
Los never been explored for more than six miles from its confluence 
with the Dhauli, where it comes dowm more like a waterfall, while 
the clitFs on either side rise almost perpendicularly to a height of in 
soino places of 5,000 to 6,000 feet. The entire tract as may bo 
suppesed is devoid of villages,* and only in a few places during the 
rainy months is used as a pasture-ground for cattle and sheep. 

Tbs fifth trajct comprises the villages around Joshimath whioh 
are situate in comparatively open valleys 
and gently sloping hills fairly wooded with 
thit (Finns longifolla). Joshimath itself attains to the dignity of a 
town in the hills owing to the circumstance of its being the winter 
residence of the Badrindth establishment and of tho Bhotiyas from 
miina and Niti, whom the rigor of the season compels to migrate to 
milder regions, and who are the chief purchasers of the grain grown 
b}' the villagers, and of the carrier-sheep bred by them among tho 
mngiiificcni paslnre-grounds of tho ranges which crown their 


Fifth tract. 
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vilIageS| and stretch upwards to tho roots of the snowy peaks. S >1110 
of the villages in this neigkboorhood are so situated as to afford to 
their owners great facilities as hunters, and formerly the people 
derirerl a good profit from tho sale of hawks which they captured in 
their eyries, and of musk pods extracted from the musk deer which 
thoy hunted down by their dogs. Ddz-blna (hawk's-musk) was 
a regular item of revenue taken in kind under the native Govern¬ 
ments. The musk-deer is now, however, nearly exterminated and 
hawks are little sought after. Talla Paiukhaiida is tho tract which 
tho lato Mr. Moorcroft talked of renting from Government, for tho 
purpose of establishing himself in tho best position for profiting by 
tho trade in shawl wool after bis return from Tibet. , 

Juhdr^ or JteuV.—The pargauah of Juhar in Bhot of ^timaun 
up to the recent settlement in 1872 was divided into the Malla and 
Talia pattis or npporand luwer Jubdr. Since then tho Talla patli 
baa been divided into pattis Gorlphdt and Tallddcs. Tho Malla 
patti Is bounded on tho west by Paiukhaudu Talla, and on tho north 
by Paiokhanda Malla of Garhwdl, ou the east by Hnudas and the 
lateral chain culminating in the Pencha-chuli group separating it 
from Ddnna, and on the south by tho Goriphdt patti, from wliich it 
is separated by an irregular lino drawn from the western slopo of 
tho Piincha-chuli group by Dhdnsi to Palon on tho left bank of 
the Guri river, and Ihcitcc uorlli-wcst to the source of the Cugdw&r 
torrent. Guriphai is bounded on tho uorth by this Hue; on tho 
south by a line drawn from tho wostoru slopo of the Clihipula peak 
nearly due west to tho range sciaraliiig it from Askot Malla of 
pargauah Askot and the Diudihat patti of Sira ; on the cast by 
Ddnna Malla and Talla, and uu the west by Talladcs. Tho Talla- 
dca patti is bonuded on the north by the southern slopes of the 
Haudakot Peak, on the west by Malla Ddnpur, ou tho east by 
Goriphat, and on tho south by patti Mali of pargauah Sira. Thera 
are hut fourteen' villages in the n|)per patti, all situate at elevations 
oxoeediiig ten thousand feet to tho noitli of the great snowy peaks, 
and between them and tho lino of water-parting which forms the 
honudary towards Tibet. The winter roi^id .'iiccs of llm Uhotiyas are 

nurfiha, Gant4(hRr, KbilaiiCii, Lak|>ii, iwak Miiia, Utlan, Mitrlolii Rh* 
Idu.. Riikui, Tola, uid SuiuJu. 
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chiefly in Ooriph^t, where the fine slope of the E^iamniidi range as 
far as the Gori river is occupied by the villages of Sdrbing, Gor|)&ta, 
DarAU, and DArkot, which together form tho tract known as Mnnshi- 
y&ri, tho prinoipal trade dopdt between tbe passes and BAgeswar, 
These villages, such as Tejam in Juhdr and Lohathal in Gangoli, are 
remarkably good and contain some of tho finest bouses in the district. 
The Bhotiyas have succeeded in obtaini>i„ a largo proprietary share in 
tho villages, and even in other parts lower down in tho patti, and the 
older Khasiya residents have iii some measure become dependont on 
them for a livelihood. Except in a fuw of tho more elevated villages 
lying close to tbo snowy peaks hero, too, the people are able to collect 
two harvests from tbo soil in a year. Three local pattis, Barukueni, 
Barupoti, and Tallados, were included^ in Talla Julifir by the former 
governments with a view to the CFtnblishinont of tho Bhotiyas 
during tho winter mouths and still belong to it, and in 1821 woro 
included with the Burma pargaoah in tho jurisdiction of tho Juhdr 
patwari, whoso pay ou this account was raised from five to eight 
rupees a month! 

Tho ridge on which tho Uuta-dliurn pass into Uundes is situate 
forms tho watcr>parting botween tho eastern branch of tho Gori aud 
tbo oastern tributaries of the Qirthi in Malla Painkhanda of GarwAL 
Tboso drain an olovated tract devoid of bnman habitations, and only 
used by Bhotiyas travelling to tho Balchha and Sbolsbel passes into 
llundes, and occasionally by the difficult route of the Girthi lead 
mines to Malari iu the Niti valley. South of the Unta-dhfira pass 
risos tho eastern branch of the Gori, whoso bead waters are 
principally fed from glaciers lying at each side of tbe Bhotiya road 
to that pass. Tho western branch risos in the groat glacier lying 
to tho north-west of Milam, and both unite below Milam to form 
tbo Goii. Glacier streams descend from Nanda Dovi and the 
Lospa torrent from Nandakot and join tlie Gori on tbe right bank. 
On tlie left hank, tho most considerable feeder is the BAlam rivory 
which rushing between the Uaosaling (18,100 feet) and DliAnsi 
(18,200 feet) peaks joins it below BagdwAr. The Gori thenoe conti* 
nuos on a sonth-soutli-oastorly course until it falls into tho EAli river 
near Askot. Tho route to the JuhAr Patti lies up the valley of the 

■To Board, tstli April, IS2I. In Tsliidci they men fliit Igshm and eventually 
became ptoprictove'm placet. 
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Sarju by B&^eswar, tlionco ono road branches olT from Kapkut by 
Bamiri on tho eastern B4nriganga across the K4Iamundi range to 
Surhing and Lilam, while another branches off from KhiUi in llie 
Pindar valley, ^crossing the Sarju at Jhdni, and tho KAlamundi 
range by the Rur-kh4n joins the other road near Sfirhing. 


The Balchha Pass was visited from UDtd-dh6ra by Weller^ 
„ . ^ „ in 1843, who records tbat ho left the Untd- 

dhura Pass at the end of Mny, nnd descend¬ 
ed over snow-beds to the Lanka stream, which he crossed to tho 
loft with a course duo north. Thcnco over a bad road to Topi- 
ddoga, a small level spot near the river which here joined by (ho 
Dol torrent turns to the west with a depth of about thrt)e feet and 
a w'idth of about twenty feet. Tho Du! rises in a glacier on tho 
western face of the Ivingri-bingri range, and after its cuuduence 
with the Lanka joins the Toi'g4r to form the Girthi river (^. r.). 
From Topi-dunga a steep ascont called the Rdlamattiya-charh&i, 
from its being covered with dark stones and a black crumbling 
slate, leads to the crest of the Kyung^r-ghat, whence a limited 
view of tho Tibetan table-land is obtained. Thcnco a descent leads 


to Ghiddmu halting place (13,520 feet), a small level spot on the 
right bank of a strouin flowing north ; thence to a second halting- 
plaoe called Laphkhel or Laptel (13,990 feet). About a mile below, 
the Chidamn stream is joined by the Kiogar from tho north 
which makes its way through a cleft in the hill, tho sides of 
which are many hundred feet in perpendicular height. Ammonites 
and belomnites are found in groat nombers in this locality. 
Hence the path leads over a scries of gentle undulations which 
extend fur a considerable distance on either side. Then, crossing 
a stream at Sangcha (15,50 feet) the siimiuit of the Balchlia pass 
is reached on tho fourth day from Uuta-dhdra. Bee Balcuua. 


In all the passes, but especially in JuL&r iiie tract between tho 
village nearest to the pass and the pass itself is very rugged, difli- 
cult, and rocky in appearance, whilst the villages theinselvos are 
situate in comparatively open ground. Again tho tract immediately 
below the inhabited part of the valley, or where the river breaks 
through or flanks tho highest chain, and enters the region of forest 


■J. A. S. Den. lSi3, r< 
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vegfttatioD, is characterized by scenery of Uio most boaatiful, bnt 
stupendous character,—snow beds, precipices, and waterfalls, ren¬ 
dering the descent by the river side into the lower regions appa¬ 
rently impossible. 

Darma- —^Tbe parganah of Ddrma has always been divided 
into three psttis, Ddrma, By&ns, and Chandans. At the settlement 
in 1872 the Darina Patti was further subdivided into the Malla 
and Talla or upper and lower pattis. D&rma is bounded on tho 
north by Hundes; on the west by the chain containing the Fdncha- 
chuii group and the 'Cbhipula peak; on the sonth by a line drawn 
from the latter peak due east to the Kill river, and on the east 
by the chain culminating in Yirgnajung (90,264 feet) separating 
it from the By4ns valley and Patti Cfaanddna The boundary 
between tho MallA and TallA pattis runs along the ridge stretching 
north-east from the Ghhipula peak to Tejam on the right bank 
of the DhauH river. The Darma Patti occupies both banks of 

the Eastern Dhauli as far as the western 

Dsmiaa 

spurs of Yirgnajung whence it is confined to 
the right bank of tlie river to its confiuence with the K4Ii. Dsrma is 
approached from Barmdeo by Lohugh&t, Pithoragnrb and Askot, 
from Almora by Pithoragarh and Askot, and from Bageswar by Thai 
and Askot. From Askot the stages are Baluwakot, Dh4rch61a. 
both very hot, and Khela or Say4lpanth, the first important village 
in D&rina. Khela comprises a large extent of terraced ground 
formed out of a huge hill side that rises in a steep uniform slope 
for several thousand feet above the confluence of the Dhauli or 
DArnia-YankU with tlie Kfili. Tho houses and huts are few and 
mean. Khela baa an elevation of 4,750 above the level of tho 
sea, and about 800 feet above the coufluence of tlie rivers. The 
Khela river forming the boundary botween Talla Darma and 
Askot has an elevation of 3,794 feet above the sea at its conflnence 
with the Ktili. From Khela tho route fullows the right bank of the 
Dhauli to Baun (f. v.) aud Kliimling. Talla Ddrnia, or tho lower 
pari of tlie valley, is more open and resembles tho lower portions of 
tho oilier Bliot parganabs as far as Subbula, whore tho Malla Patti 
commuticesk Above this, the valley has quite a Bhotiya character, 
rising gradually as a rule, and in some places somewhat abruptly, 
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until at Baun an elevation of 11,600 feet is attained. The passes of 
the Darma valley into Hundes are reached by Dawa and are known 
as the Kachh'lekb and Neo-lekh or Dhora. There is also an inter* 
lliinklayan pass to Ralam in Juh&r by the Phula-Yankti from Sipii 
on the Lissar torrent and to By&ns by tbc Lebnn-dhdra from 
Eliiinling. These like all the passes running east and west are 
only open for a few days dariog the year. The Danna Bliotiyas 
are the poorest and most badly off of all the Bhotiyas, and owing 
to a murrain which swept off nearly all their cattle in 1846, and 
losses from avalanches on their villages and roads as well asthe.con* 
tracted nature of their valley, they have not even yet been able to 
liquidate the debts that they were obliged to contract with their 
agents at Almoca and Bariudeo. Daring the winter they descend 
to Askot, Pithoragarh, and B.irmdeo, and can Iherofore collect but 
one crop in Darma and Byans ; in Chaudans, however, two crops 
are gathered in favourable seasons. 

Chaud&ns is bounded on the north and west by Darm4; on the 
north-cast by Byans and on the south-east 
Cbaudins. south by tlw Kali river. It comprises 

the tract on the left bank of the Dhauli river from opposite Baan- 
ling to its oouflnence with the K41i, and the tract lying along the 
southern and eastern extremities of the chain containing the peak 
of Yirgnsjung to the banks of the Rdli. It is altogether only about 
twelve miles long from north to sonih, and eight miles broad. Tlio 
road from Kbela in Danna passes by Sosa under Titslakot to Bung- 
bung (7,ft00 feet high) about four miles and a half from Titalakot, 
crossing the Rholing pass (10,000 feet), wnich is thickly clothed 
with forests of horse-chestnut that here attain a large aize. Hcnco 
the road passea on to G41a less then two miles distant Near Qila 
ilie Nirpftniya-dhdra or pass is crossed, to the east of which glimpses 
of the snowy ridges c^lod Namjang (18,500 feet) and Lingam 
am obtained. These are inferior spurs of the great mountain Api 
(32,799 feet) on the opposite side of ibn river KAli. The name 
Nirpaniya is given from the absence of water, but tho projter name 
of the ridge appears to be Q41a. The eastern extremity where it is 
crossed by the road is divided by two shallow ravines into three minor 
ridges, the first from Chaudans called (he Yirgnacbiin; the second 
Birdong^ whence there is a good view into the valley of the KdJi «p to 
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Diidhi. niid the third Tiyungwc-biiiRynk which is the boundftry 
between Ciiaiidans and l^ydiia, The.se diller little in height, and may 
lie about 10,.500 i'uot abeve the sea. Frojn the Nirpfiniya pass, a 
descent of about dOO feet leads to Goluin-IA (8,000 feet) about fivo 
rnile.s fiom Gala. It is a mere encinnping ground marked by a 
large giu-iss rock overhanging the eonfluenco «r iho Najangsr and 
the K.ali which ii from 1,500 to 2,000 feet below, the doclitity 
between being almost |iieci|iitona. D<*yon(l this th« Kali is reduced 
to 3 gigantic ravine. From Golam-la the path eontinnes ol’len in steps 
and rather precipitously around the shoulder of Poinmayar, a base- 
spur from Yirgnajiing and tlicnee descends and croosei tbo Mal- 
pagsr lorreut, and ascending the side of Chantiraiig again descends 
to the bed of the Kali at Lamari (f^ 000 feet). From Lamari tlio 
path asocud.s a little and eontinucs along under Yirtashin cros.->ipg 
ihu Taktigar and Talangar to lludhi, the first village of Patti 
Byans. 

Patii 13} an.s is 


Byans. 


bounded on the north b> the dividing ridge 
between llundcs and Bh(»t; on the oast by 
the same ridge which hero suddenly take^ a 
bend to the south-south-east and by the Kali river w'liicli scpanitL-i 
it from Nepal ; on the wc.st by the lateral chain culminating in 
Yirgiiaimig and Patti Chuudtins and on tbo south by the Kj\li river. 
This is the most eastern bitb-division of Bhut containing tho val- 
le}s of the Kulhi-Y&iikti and the Kali which form respectively 
the approaches to the three Byiius parses into llundcs, the Ijiiupiya 
and Mankshutjg-lukh.s ou the west and the Lipu-lckii, Dhura or 
Thun on the oust, the hitter leads to Tuklakot in the Purang valley, 
mid IS by far the ca.sicst of all tlio passes. In the 'on of the Tinkhar 
riier on the casitru side of the Kali arc a feu jiiotiya villages sub¬ 
ject to Nepal which are completely iacluted by suowy peaks on tho 
east and south fiom Nepal, and arc altogether, except politically, a 
portion of Byans. Up to tho Gurkbali compiest of Knmaon, Byaos 
helougcd to Jiimla of Nepal and was annexed through the Bajbar 
ot Askot to Knmaon in the last decade of the iastceutary. 

Tb- approaches to Byuns are the same as those given for D&rma. 

From Khcla of Dnrina the road continues 
along tho right bank of the K&li to Biidhi, 
the first and only sub-aipiuc \illagc of Hyi\us situated at an eleya- 


Jlinciai}. 
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tioii of {^,070 feet above ILe level uf the sea on the risht bank of 
tho Pttlantrur stream above its confluence with the Kali. Imme¬ 
diately above Bndlii a sloep ricioc advances from the mniintaiii 
side on (ho north-west and extends across the valley, leaving but 
a narrow passage for the river. The summit of Chetn-binuyitk is 
then reached aAcr an ascent of about 1,750 feet by an easy path 
and thence tho entrance into upper Bydns.* 

The first village in upper Byftns is Gurbiya or Qarbiyang (10,320 
r cr B 'ne close to tbeKdIi rivor. Tho houses hero 

are two stories high quaintly and closely 
studded uilh poles crooted for ornament or most probably from 
some superstitious motive. A little bc}ond stand the ramains of tiiu 
villago of Chhiudu, the rc.st of which has been swept away by tho 
river. The base of thi.s valley is formed by an acciiinulatiou of old 
alluvium and dc bris from the surrounding mountain sides in strata 
of considerable aggregate thickness and looso consi-steuey, throngli 
which tho river appears to have cut its present channel, three or 
four hundred feet below the site of tho prc.sciit villages, and to tho 
great danger of those uhieh are too near it.s bank. Tho Clietn hill 
abovo Uiuliii is in fact (be abrupt termination of tho elevated bed 
of detritus, forming to the south an acclivity of 200 feet or more in 
vertical height; to tho cast and north-east where tho river breaks 
through it appears in cliffs and landslips many hundred feet 
high. 

From G.arbiya the path descends to the bed of the river and 
crosses by a bridge a lililc above tlic coii- 
Cbangru. flucnco of tho Tinkbar, a large stream not 

much inferior to the main body of the Kali coming in two branches 
from tho ea.st and north-east. A little abovo the bridge and on the 
top of a steep bank, is the villago of Changru (9,900 feet). Tho 
Kkli now turns abruptly to the north-west through a .steep rocky 
mountain defile, whilst the path follows the left bank to Quogi 
(10,310 feet) at the entrance of tho Kuthi valley. From this valley 
there are two passes to Rakas Tal, the Lunpiya, and Mangshaiig, 
which arc considered not more difficult than tho Lipu pass. There 
was formerly another pass from tho neighbouring district of Mdrma 


Cbangru. 


I. The anthoritj for this description is principslij Coptain It. Strtchey's 
Jourii.lI (.r. A.S. Ben XVIl. (s), SS7). 8ec also Bikas Tal, Muoaiaroaar, 
Purung, KailAs, for tho tiact to the aorih. 
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in Nopsil ; but ibis has now bccomo impracticable, nnd the people 
come through Byuna. From Ibo confluence of the Tinkliar the 
road follows the valloyof the Kali: to ibo right is KeTirang, supposed 
to bo presided over by Dyuiis Rikbi or Vydsa lliabi, tho reputed 
author of tho Mabdbliarata. Close by are tho uninhabited hamlets 
of Jdkti and Siti. belonging to che G&rbiyals which appear to have 
suflered much from landslips. Hence by Talla and Malla Eawa 
* Nepdlese hamlets * the Kiitbi ro.id crosses tho Kali, the smaller 
branch of the river from the north-east by a small adnga, 150 yards 
above its confluence with the Kuthi-Ydukti, whioh is the larger 
branch from the north-west. The Kdli here has a bed 150 yards 
wide, but contracting into much narrower limits a mile further up. 
and the stream iu September is all but fordable, though in the height 
of the rains it, sometimes, swells so much as to carry away the 
bridge here, and tho road then has to cross higher up. Tho n.'imo 
of tho Kdli is said to be derived from the Kalapani springs, erro- 
noously reputed the source of the river, but in fact unimportant tri¬ 
butaries merely : and botb are so called from the dark colour of the 
water, but even in this respect the Kali is exceeded by tho Kuthi- 
Ydukti. This o.'istcru Kail, however, is now the actual boundary 
between tho British and Nepalese territories, aud, accordiug to die 
Bhotiyas of the place, ba^ always been so. 


We now enter on a flue esrpandisd valley of considerable length 


Knthi valley. 


through which flows the Kuthi-Ydukti or 
western br^aneb of the Kali. At the lower 


end the flat and habitable, if not cnliivuble, land must exceed half 


a mile in breadth, consisting of alluvial detritus similar to tliat at 
Garbiya. On the right bank of Ibe river is tbe village of Mapal- 
obyu situated on the Per-Yankti, a dceppdr or stream coming from 
Namjang the second of that name , a snowy peak to the south* 
west. Two miles beyond Napalchyu on tho left bank is N&bhi| s 

village like the others with a large expanse 
of cultivated fields, and opposite to N&bhi on 
the right bank is Bunkaag on tbe Dangnnng-Yinkti, which comes 
from the Rdnk.*ingpcr, a snowy ridge on the south-irest, through a 
(ie(‘p ra\ioe dividing In two the mountain side. A pass across the 
Bunkangper, now dai:grrous Aod disnsedt onco led into the Ffilan* 
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gur valley below Badlii. It was by this route that Rudrp&l, R^- 
b&r of Askot, entered and subdued Ryans and annexed it to 
Kuraaon under the Gorkhfilis. The Dangnung is a good sised 
stream with several wooden bridges across it for the use of the 
villages on either bank. There is also a bridge across the Kuthi 
between Runkang and Nabbi. Two miles more along the river 
bank leads to Mangdang, a small level under the Cbhadiala peak 
opposite to which is Relakang, a hamlet belonging to NAbhi at the 
fool of a low hill spur which advances into the valley from Shing- 
doli, a mountain tliickly clothed with pine and birch. Half a mile 
from Mangdang the road crosses the Ndhl-Yankti, a small stream 
proceeding from the monntain of the same name. On tb'e opposite 
side of the river is the Ganka, a glacier stream of considerable size 
and velocity. Here the valley contracts, leaving little or no level 
ground at the bottom of the slopes of the inclosing mountains. On 
the left bank are the Nampa and Sbaksbiram ffdrs or streams pro¬ 
ceeding from the mountains of the same names, and several glacier 
and snow torrents. On the opposite aide are the Selasiti and 
Khdrkulum torrents. 

As the road approaches Kuthi, the mountains on the left bank 
^ recede a little, and then curve ronnd with a 

line sweep to the nortliward, enclosing a 
good expanse of tolerably level ground around the village of KnUiu 
On the right bank the Pechto river comes through a deep ravino 
from a glacier under Gynk*dhura, by which there is a pass into Sela 
of Ddrma sUll used. Before readiing the Kuthi village, the Hikong 
is passed, coming from a glacier under the snowy peak of Kariya 
through a very deep channel in the low ground of the valley which 
here, as lower down, consists of deep accumulations of ddbris from 
the surrounding hill sides. The honses in Kuthi arc wretchedly 
built, consisting of two or three storeys resting against the hill side. 
Beyond this the fiiiSnre, a stream like the Hikong proceeding from 
the Gnnye peak throngh a deep ravine, is utilised for turning 
water-mills Kutbi, the highest inhabited site in the valley, 

baa an elevation of 18,330 feet above the level of the sea. The 
mountain sides around have a scanty covering of a poor brown 
grass with a little juniper and ddma of goaPa them (Cdn^na 
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pygmma) to the height of a thousand foot or so, above which is bare 
rock and thin snow. On the other side of the river, the mountains 
throw out some inferior spurs of hill, on which arc scanty birch trees 
degenerating to mero shrubs, and the highest of them not 500 feet 
above the level of the village. This valley is so shut in by lofty 
mountains that the sun does not show his faco until some two honrs 
after the pro[ier time of his rising, and apparent sunset is premature 
in the same degree, so that the length of the day is much curtailed, 
which the climate of the place can ill afford. 

From Kuthi the routo across the Lunpiyarlokh iuto Uundes 
The Pass descends and crosses the river by a sdnga, 

and a mile or two farther crosses the ^aug* 
dang rivulet The valley here narrows to a mere open glen, the 
path one or two hundred feet above tho river gradually rising and 
the mountains on either side decreasing in relative height Tho 
Toshi-Yinkli, a oousiderablo stream,' nearly as largo as the western 
branoh of tho Kuthi river, enters the main valley hero from the 
north by a very large ravine. Beyond this is tho ridge of Sang- 
cbdngma at an elevation of 13,900 feet. Hence the patli continues by 
a very easy ascent over the same sort of undulating berm on the bill 
side that prevailed before and then crosses the Nikdrch rivulet and 
again the Jiiffling-Y&nkti, up which is tlie pass by tbe Lebun- 
dhdra into Khimling of D&rma. JLdling (14,350 feet) is the usual 
halting place between Kuthi and tho foot of tho Lunpiya pass. 

From Jh^ling another stream is crossed passing through 
By4okBhiti, a small pool which tradition says had the name of 
U4n*talao, given to it by a former Raja of By4aa, who also called a 
peakr^f no great importance close by Kail&s, after their great proto¬ 
types inBnndes. ThenoetheRirub-Yinktiiscrossed,which consists 
of one or two rivulets flowing through a remarkably wide and level 
bod that looks much like an extinct lake with a single small exit 
into the Kuthi river. Beyond ibis in September the snow entirely 
covers the ground wherover that is level enough to retain it; it re- 
muns tolerably deep in hollows and on the northern slopes, but well 
frozen and bard enough to afford fair fooling to man and beast. 
After a march of eight miles, Phitmangbn or Walshiya, the name 

' Eatwed as Kcnbclchoo io tbe oU laapi. 
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^iven by the Dhotiyas of Byans to the dakhn& or foot of the pass^ is 
readied at an elevation of 15,750 feet above tho lo\’cl of the sea* 
The Kuthi river here consists of a small divided stream winding 
through a wide and luvel bed. 

From Phiftmangbu the stream of the Kuthi, here shallow and 
. . . half froaen, is crossed, and the path ascends 

Boutce of the mer. •! * lu T ■ m. 

the mountain side to tho northward. The 
valley now comes to an end, further progress would appear impracti* 
cable except by scaling tho hills on either side. Captain H. Strachey 
writes:—“The Kuthi-Y6nkti rises not far off to the westward indeop 
beds of snow by reason of which the head of the river appears to be 
quite impracticable. The road, however, lies over a moderate accli¬ 
vity, but completely covered with snow, which goes on increasing to 
an unpleasant depth. The glare is intense; tho surface of the snow 
is frozen and hard enough to afford tolerable footing to a man 
on his own feet; bat tho cattle sink deep at every step ; when only 
kuce-dee|) they get on though slowly, but when the snow meets 
their chests, it is with the utmost difliuulty that thoy can gain a 
step, being also exhausted by the rarity of the air which here affects 
both man and beast.” Two thousand feet is Strachey's estimate 
for the vertical iieight from Phi&raangbu at the bottom of the pass, 
and the horiiontal distance is only four miles ; the absolute eleva¬ 
tion of the pass is 16,150 feet. Captain Strachey adds that itappeared 
to him to be something inferior to (Juta dhura and Jainti of the 

Juhdr pass. The prospect from the top of 
View from the paM. . , , , , , , 

the pass was obscured by clonds, and noth¬ 
ing worth notice was seen in any direction. “ Tho imagination of 
the novice in these scenes osually anticipates wonderful prospecta 
from the lofty summits of the HimiUayan passes, the natural and 
political barrier-wall dividing two great kingdoms, from which the 
eye hopes to range one way over terraces of mouotaius descending 
to the plains of India, tho other over vast expanses of Tibetan table¬ 
lands. Such views are hardly to be realised from the passable 
gorges of the Himalayan crest whence tlie prospect is interrupted 
by oblrnding shoulders of higher mountains. What nature can 
afford of panoramic sublimity, the traveller may seo from the 
heights above Shik on the road from Laphkhel to Dangpu, and the 

14 
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most exaciiog imagination might hardly be disappointed wiUi that 
glorious vicvr; some part of that is to be seen from the Miti pass, 
the only one that admits of any tolerable prospect into Hundes; 
from the top of the Lakhar over Ohhirchan 1 (H. Strachej) had 
some faint and narrow glimpse of the distant Gnngri monntains. 
The placo of encampment at the foot is called by tho Bhutiyas Lun- 
pxyujdakhna or walthiya; by the Huniyas, Larcha it is near the 
head of a valley which rises from the Byans Himalaya to the south 
eastward, and running for a few miles north-westward, turns east 
of north into the valley of the Satlaj. Upwards nothing but pure 
snow is visible, downwards a few symptoms of bare rock, as the valley 
expands; and the mountains on either side subside into hills, and 
through the opening northward is a gliiupse of distant blue mountains, 
part of the Gangri range. The descent from the Lunpiya pass 
opens into this valloy from tho southward; the top of the pass is 
not visible from the dakhna^ being hidden by the lower declivities, 
which are rather steep.” Therm. 9 A.V., —October Ist, 29®. 

It only remains to describe tho route from the Lipd-Iekh pass 
to Gunji to complete the topography of 
Byans. Following the same guide who 
crossed it from Hundes in October, 1846. For three or four miles 
from tho dakhna at the northern side of the Lipu pass the road is fair 
and straight along a tolerably easy ascent, so that, starting in the 
morning, the summit is easily reached by noon. Captain Strachoy 
wiites : Seven or eight hundred vertical feet of the summu was 
pretty well oovered with snow, but this was for the most shallow and 
well frozen, or where otherwise, so beaten down by the traffic of men 
and cattle, as to make a very good path, over which we travelled 
without any difficulty. Tho sun was shining bright, but the passage 
of snow was not long enough to entail any injury froui the glare, 
though that was of course considerable. The rarefaction of ih.* 
air was sensible, but in no way distressing to any of us except the 
ponies, who seem to have very little endurance in this matter. 
Lipu-lekh, like most of the other passes, does not command any 
extensive prospect. 1 SAw nothiug but low, ugly-looking, snowy 
ridges on all sides, a partial glimpse of Guria, and a spur of bare 
bills down btlow in Uie direction of Taklakhar. The descent down 
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the soutli-west side of Lipu was long bnt not steep, with much the 
same quantity of snow as on the norlh>east aide. The road, fairly 
made or naturally good, follows the right hank of the K&Ii, which 
rises in water courses under the pass. There is no vegetation here 
except grass and small herbs. Next reached Yirkha, which has one 
house and a few fields, on the right bank of the Kdli, just above 
the coufluonce of a large stream coining through a deep ravine from 
the westward. Kalapani bridge some way lower down is 11,7(]0 
feet. Llpu-lekh must be passable for the next menth or two, if no 
fresh snow should fall in the inlerin ; indeed, 1 can readily believe 
the passage might be effected safely even in the middle of winter, 
if not over severe, only, with proper arrangements and precau* 
tioD.” Hence the road crosses over the left bank of the Kdli nnder 
Yirkha, a mile below which is a good-sized stream coming through 
a deep ravine from the eastward, with plots of cultivated ground 
at the confluoDcc, very similar to Yirkha; thence recrossing tho 
river, the road lies over a great landslip which for some years past 
has quite obliterated the former hot-.spring of Kalapdni. The 
name, however, has been transferred to another spring further down 
on the left bank of the Kali (to which the road crosses again), but 
the water here is neither black nor hot, nor in any way remarkable. 
Below this the valley begins to expand, and gives room for Shang* 
dania, a very pleasant littlu fiat on the left bank of the river, beauti¬ 
fully plauled with piucs aud close below Shangdama, is the hamlet 
of Kawa whence Guiiji is reached. 

The means of communication are sufficient in number, and 
efforts should be directed to improving those 
Commnniealions. exist by bridging the tort'ctit.s, ch'ariug 

the tracks from the detritus of aralaaches {htiinra or r/it), and con- 
■tmeting shelter houses in favourable situations. Practicable tracks 
connect the main lines with each other, leading ov«‘r tbe ridges 
that intervene in parts offering tbe least difficuliv, hut lu the upper 
pattis, os a mle, passable only for a few days m each year and at 
all times difficult and dangerous. 

" These bye-toadi." vritei Treill, '*end. Indeed, ell roads follow the bank ot 
some river or etream as faraa posaibie, and only deviate from it, as a last rrsuurue, 
where a rocky precipice, impaseable by other means, presents itscif (ibstructioDS 
of this nature, which are here frequent, are, if feasible, avoided by mesns of 
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bridges; or are suriAonutcd bjr thp aid of n bcaffoldinf formeil of apnii, and rap* 
port«d by joista, fastened hon'aontally in tbe face of the rock, an eipedient, which 
however is only pursued where natural crevices or ledges are available. Where 
a passage over the obstruction is inevitable, a considerable detour is usually neces- 
aary for that purpose, and the road, in these rases, is always dilBcuit, .md some* 
times attended with danger. The bridges are of the sdnga kind ; and being intend- 
•d for the passage of laden animals, tliey are made with greater attention and 
better materials than are commonly given elsewlirre to such erections. lu the 
early part of the season natural bridscs of snow, formed from the accumulation of 
avalanches, abound, more particularly in the upper part of the passes, where the 
stream is invisible during much of its course. 1 he frequency of mountain slips 
(paira) renders the preservation of the road an object of constant toil to the 
Bhotiyos. By accidents of this nature, the course of tbe rivet is sometimes com* 
pletely blocked up for two or three successive days, and every part of the pathway 
within its reach, is swept away by tlie accumulated torrent, not an atom of soil, 
being left on which to found a new road ; on forming the latter a deviation from 
the old liuc and level becomes necessary in coi>seqaeDce. The passes, taking their 
whole extent, may be said to be barely practicable. Tlic Bboiiyas travel thrauKh 
them witlioat difficulty under burtbcDB, but natives of other quarters of the bills 
■re compelled, in many places, to proceed with the utmost caution, even wiinout 
loads I at such points animals of every dcscriptiun require the assistance of 
msaua! labour; tbe larger kinds, such as ponies and cattle, arc raised or lowi red 
according to the nature of the obstruction, by means of slings passed round their 
bodies. Comparatively speaking the Ifiti is cuusidcrcd as the best, the Juh&r as 
the most difficult pass in this province. A tradition is here current that when 
Dhot wiis originallj’ conquered by the Kumaon power, a road was formed by the 
Invading army to facilitate its progress through the passt this operation, the 
commander (Raja B&s Bahidur Chand) is said to have peraonally auperintended, 
paying a rupee with his owu hands foi every cupfell of earth brought to tbe spot.’* 
During the rainy season to insecurity under foot must be added insecurity over 
head. Fragments of rock and aralqnches are frequently detached from tbe 
impending cliffs, and anonally occasion fatal accidents in each of the passt a. ’ 


la tile absenee of a regular series of observatioos 
travellers us to the cliinato and 
Climata is all that is available;— 


the notes of 
temperature 


’ lilram, May S8th,4*S0 a.w, 49** iu shade—W.* 
Do. do. 1-30 r.M., 77" in tenk^W. 

Do. do. t‘5t F.H., 5S" in air—W. 

Do. 99th, 4-30 AM , 35* in tent—W. 

Do. Sept. 94th, 8*0 AM, 37* in shade—M. 
Do. do. 19-90 p H., 6b* in shade—M. 

Foot of Balcbbo, June 1-4-90 a. m., 31* in (eat. 
Uota-Dhura, May 99tta, 9-13 a. v., 61* in sun. 

June Srd, S-17 a. m., 39* In shade. 
Sept. 94th, 3-10 A. M., SO”—M. 

*W stands for Weller; M. for Mauson. 
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According to TraillGenerally during full half the year the 
surface is wholly covered with snow ; this begins to fall about the 
end of September, and continues to accnmnlnte to the beginning 
of April. Thaw then becomes predomlna'it, though partial falls 
occur till even late in May. In open and level situations, 
unaffected by drifts or avalanches, tho bed of snow which at its 
maximum depth varies in different years from six to twelve feet, 
is wholly dissipated by tho first week in June ; in ravines and 
hollows, it does not entirely disappear before the middle of July. 
The Bcr.sons of spring, summer, and autumn arc comprised within 
five months, from May to September inclusive ; but an interval of 
four mouths, without a fall of snow, is rare.” The thormometer 
ranges during summer at sunrise from 40*^ to 55''; at. noon, from 
65° to 75° in tho shade from 90° to 110° in the sunshine. 
Towards the middle of August, the temperature becomes preca¬ 
rious, and the weather subject to sudden and severe changes, which 
the natives suppose arc accelerated by any concussion in the 
air, such as that produced by the discharge of fire-arms or loud 
musical instruinonts ; and much precaution is observed to prevent 
the occurrence of such conouasions. Heavy rains sometimes 
fall: Webb, during his visit in the beginning of June, found 
them to continue for seven nights and six days without 
intermission. 

Tho bouses are commonly large, consisting of two or more 
storeys substantially built of stone, with 
sloping roofs of slate or deoddr planks, or 
earth and gravel beat smooth. Where this last material is made use 
of, a previous layer of brick work or boughs is requisite to render 
the roof water-proof. In the choice of a site for building, security 
from avalanches forms the primary consideration; but even the 
greatest foresight sometimes proves vain. In 1822 more than 20 
liouscs were swept away by an avalanche in the village of Milna, 
altboug'n it is, at lea.st, two miles distant from the peak whence 
the destructive mass must have proceeded. Sometimes, when 
a suitable cave is found, the Bhotiyas make it their home by 
throwing out a verandah in front. The dress of the male sex 
consists chiefly of woollen stuffs of house nianofaclure. It 
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generally resembles that worn by the iniiabitunls of the pattis lying 
further south and consists of the usual coat (unya), trousers 
(paijama) and cap (topi). The Bhotiyas of the D&rma parganah 
invariably wear woollen boots reaching nearly to the knee and 
soled with buffalo hide. These are composed of stuffs of differ¬ 
ent colors sewn chequer-wise ; in the western valleys, the boots are 
of plain woollen stuff. In the same valleys, the Juhar Bauki&ni 
or female Bhotiya wears a woollen plaid which she wraps around 
herself in the same way as Hiudu women of the plains wrap a sdri. 
She eschews skirts, but fastens her plaid over her bosom with a 
large pin, and gathers it in at the waist with a woollen belt. It is 
not considered immodest to leave the face unveiled, but they are 
learning fast this custom from their intercourse with the plains. In 
Darma, however, the women retain a dress fashioned after that of 
the Huniyas. “ This,” writes Traill, consists of a web of cloth 
folded round the body, and descending from the waist to the ankles 
in the form of a petticoat, at the waist it is secured by a girdle, 
commonly of leather; above this is a shift without sleeves, reaching 
below the knee ; while above all is a narrow hood fixed on the top 
of the head and covering all but the face, showing a tail descending 
down the back nearly to the heels; a pair of boots, similar to those 
of the men, completes the equipment. The above articles of dress 
are all made from woollen scuff, dyed either red or dark blue, hav¬ 
ing narrow white stripes. The ornaments of these ladies baffle 
description, and bear no resemblance to anj^tbing worn elsewhere: 
the most prominent are the ear-rings, commonly of pewter, which 
in size and shape may be compared to a massive honse-door key. 
Strings of large pieces of coarse amber are worn round the neck 
in addition to two or three necklaces. The Bhotiyas of both sexes 
and of pll classes in every pass carry suspended from the waistband 
by small chains or thongs of leather, a variety of instriimouts of 
daily use, such as knife, spoon, scissors, awl, picking needle, 
tweezers, steel, flint, tobacco pouch, &c. 

The BboUyas consume large quantities of food, particnIaTly flesh, 

of which s constant supply is afforded to 
them in the carcases of their sheep end 
goats, which die of fatigue or diseosa They eat flesh half raw or 
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cooked, and are fond of boiling it wilh rice, bnt do not first wash 
or clean the rice, as they say that this would prevent its being 
properly cooked. They parch barley and then grind it, with the 
result of a sort of suttu which they use chiefly in their journeys mixed 
with water, as oatmeal is used in Europe. The better classes of 
the Garb w4l and Juliar Bl.otiyas abatain from the use of beef of 
every description, but the Nilang Jadhs to the west and tho Dar¬ 
inas and Byansia on tho cast eat the flesh of the yak. All Bhoti- 
yas drink spirits, both Euroiiean and native, as well as that made 
by themselves, and in oxteiiuntiou of the practico plead necessity 
from the nature of the climate in which they live, and the arduous 
and fatiguing character of the journoys in which they are constantly 
engaged. When collected together in any place they havOtfrequent 
drinking parties, uliich are continued dining the whole night, 
and sometlinos kept up eren for the ensuing day. Intoxication 
with them does not, however, lead to riot or disorder. The liquor 
in use is of two descriptions, ddru or whiskey, produced by distillation 
andi^/n, obtained by simple fermentation : the latter is tho favorite 
beverage. Both are procured from rice : to hasten the fcrmetita- 
iion dried yeast [balma) reduced to powder is added : a few hours 
only are required to render the yan fit for use. The balma is pre< 
pared from the meal of barley or other coarse grain on which an 
infusion of the berries or sprigs of the juniper in water is made 
to filter: the dough is kneeded, and when ready dried in small 
cakes for keeping. The Bhotiyas do not follow the observances 
of tho Hindus in the matter of food cooked without ght and with 
p/if, and take each without distinction at the hands of all except 
Dorns. Still, slowly and surely, they are becoming Brahmanised, 
and already imitate in many minor matters the tedious ceremonial 
prescribed by the enstoms of the plains. 

Traill represents the Bhotiyas as an honest, iudustrions, orderly 

Character patient and good-humoured, but very 

filthy in their habits, using the skirts of their 

dress to scrub both their persons and their cooking utensils. la 
this trait they are only surpassed by their noighhonr!! the Huniyas. 
They have most of the virtues and the vices of tho people of the 
lower hillsi but they arc superior in energy atid industry, and 
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perhaps in general intolligcnce. The heads of the Bhotiya villages 
often rermarkably sensible and well informed ; their mode of life 
gives them’more experience of the world than the people of the hills 
generally possesB, and they take a mnch greater interest in matters 
not immediately affecting them than is commonly found amongst 
eastern people. Their intelligoime is enti^'ely the result of their 
own observation and experience; they seldom possess any education 
beyond the ability to read and write and to keep rough accounts 
of their trading operations, but of what they may become we 
have an example in Pandit Nain Singh, the great explorer of the 
Trigonometrical Survey, and his fellow-travellers, several of whom 
were Bhotiya residents of the Juhdr valley. To this we may add 
Sir H. Ramsay's testimony:—“ The old rare, among whom Debu, 
(who assisted Moorcroft), Hugnrn, and Fateh Singh wera well known, 
have passed away, and none of the present generation can exercise 
the power and influence they did: but the Juhdris aro decidedly the 
most intelligent and most wealthy of all the Bhotiyas. Dhann is a 
very enterprising man, and Mani,’ son of Debn, is patwfiri of Dfirma. 
Be and Mini, son of Fateh Singh, Dhann Janp&n, and Gyani, son 
of Huguru, are now the leading men amongst the Juh&ri Bhotiyas." 
Still the Bhotiyas want the natural politeness of the Hindus of the 
plains, and are often churlish and rough in their demeanour towards 
other natives. Theft is hardly known, and on moving downwards on 
their annual migrations they bury within Uieir bouses their more 
valuable metal utensils. In Juh&r they say that he who commits 
larceny amongst the P&ncbachuli hills shall surely die because 

of it. 

Including under the name Bhotiya only those who are clearly not 
Kluuiya, it cannot be doubted that they are of Tibetan origin. Their 

language alone is almost Buffioieni to provo 
Cttstomi. unmistakcable peculiarities of 

feature that belong to the Mongolian race are as strongly marked 
in the Bhotiya as in the Huniyas across tho frontier. The tradi¬ 
tions current amongst thorn, too, help to confirm this opinion.* Tho 
Bhotiyas themselves, however, do not admit their Tibetan origin. 
Tliey state generally that they aro a Rajput race who dwelt 
* He anisted the SchUgentwcile iu their jottrncjrs. * See the itorj ol the 

colouisetioa of Juhir ia Qss. Xl.« 4SS. 
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originally in the hill provinces south of the snowy range, and that 
they migrated to Tibet, whence, after a residence of several genera¬ 
tions, they again crossed the Himalaya and established themselves in 
the districts which they now' inhabit. The traditions of the different 
valleys, though differing in detail, agree in the main outlines of the 
story. That this tradition is not of very modern origin appears 
certain, and it is possible that it may be true, for the existence of Raj¬ 
put colonies in Tibet at a very early date is recorded in histories 
both Tibetan and Chinese. The Bhutiyas have, however, lived so 
long amongst and mingled so much with the Tibetans, that they them¬ 
selves possess now no claim to be recognized as of Indian origin. 
The traditions both of the Bhotiyas and of the inhabitants of the 
country further south uniformly declare that the Bhotiya districts 
were once subject to the adjoining province of Tibet. No records 
exist by which the question might be decided, but there appears 
to be no reason to doubt the fact, and that the present occupants 
are descendants of the original Tibetan settlers. 

The results of tho several enumerations of the people are given 
elsewhere. The Bhotiyas of M&na and NIti are called Marchas and 
those of Juhar as known as Sokpas or R&wats. Tho Rawat ances- 

Tbe people tor of the Milamwuls obtained permission from 

the Gnrtoh chief to establish himself in trade 
and built AJilam, Burphii, and Mapa, and receii’ed a grant of cAtia- 
pal {jagdl) from the liuniyas. Tlie Marchas and Sokpas eat and 
drink and intermarry together, and there arc no real differences 
between them. Both alike look down on the Bhotiyas of tho D4rma 
pattis, and neither eat nor intermarry with them. Although the 
almost constant intercourse which the Bhotiyss maintain with 
Hundes and their yearly residence for a considerable time in* that 
country cause many of their habits to assimilate to those of the 
Huniyas, yet, writl. the exception of the people of the Darnia pargo- 
nah and Nilaiig, tho general customs of the Bhotiyas approximate 
much more nearly to those of the natives of other pans of Kumaon 
and Garhwal. They certainly pay comparatively lilile attention to 
the distinctions of caste, and they do not .scruple to cat and drink 
with the cow-killing people of Hundes. The Bhotiyas of Juhar* 

CsE. XI, 4.*SS. 

1.9 
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acknowledge only two castes, Brahmans and B^jpnts. Tbej know 
nothing of the snb-divisions known as go<ra, nikhUf and pravara. 
Some wbo derive their origin from the Bdwats of Qarhw&l ( 9 .«.) 
Bay they are of the Kaunsil gotra, and others wbo declare themselves 
Bhatts of Benares affect to belong to the Kausika gotra. They do 
not wear the sacred thread, bat adopt the uncut tuft of hair (sikha) as 
all Hindus do. They will eat half cookery kaekehi raaoij food 
cooked without clarified batter from any one not a Dom contrary 
to the custom of most hill Hindus who have no scruple, however, 
in eating such food if. dressed with clarified batter (jsakAt rosot) 
whoever the donor may be. They also disregard much of the eti< 
qnitte of eating observed by other classes calling themselves Hindus. 
Thus they often enter their chauka or cooking circle without wash¬ 
ing their feet or taking oflP their coats, and eat their dinner in the 
same clothes that they wore at breakfast, and they are not particular 
whether they eat their food withiu or without the cooking circle. 

The principal clans of Bhotiya Brahmans in Jukdr are the Do- 
bedhiyas, P&thaks, KarAkhetis, Nauragis, PoIchAls, UpAdhiyas, 
Darmolas, and NAgiias. Amongst the RAjputs we find JanpAnis and 
Toliyas, aaid to be immigrants from Jumla in NepAl, MArtoliyas, who 
claim to be Bhatts from Benares, those named after the villages of 
Birjii, Bdrphn, Milam, Hamjal, Sain, Rilkot, Ohulkot, Riogu, 
Laspa, LwAI, Dhamigaon, SaiuAthi, Khilaunch, MAni. Ohorhphata, 
DliApa, RAIan, Harkhot, PAparha, also Panktis NitwAls, Mabtas, 
AspwAls, Kunkiyaa, ShumtyAls, TAmdkyAls, JoshyAIs, and Bhotyah, 
with a similar village origin. There are no Brahmans in the 
DArma Pattis. In DArifia Mails and Talla we have septs of RAjputs 
named after the following villages:—BauuAls f''nm Baun, Diigal- 
wAls, from Diigtu also from LAmA, Philam, Chul, Shipn, Shaun, 
Dur, Jumku, Butun, Harcha, Qo (QwAU), and DAntu, besides 
JnmAls, KanAris, ShawalAls, NogatyAla, GargwAIs, Ac. In ByAna 
there are BAjput septs named after the villages of GArbya, Tinkhar, 
Knthi, Chhalma, Bdhhi, Napalchyn, OAnj'i, Budhi, Ac. The people 
of ChaudAns are oAlled ChaudAsiyas. 


The Bhotiyas of MAna are called Mdrchas and tnia name is 
equally applied to the people of the upper 
villages of the Nfti valley. They eat, drink. 


QtrhwU Bholiyu. 
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And inlermarry with the Jahiri Bhotiyas, bat not with those of the 
Piirma parganah. Like the Jnhkris they do not know of potra 
fdJtAa or proeara, though some say they are of the Bli&radhvdj potfv. 
They observe some of the Hindu ceremonies, but not the upanayanOf 
nor do they wear the sacred thread. They ohoose their purohits 
when necessity arises from Dimris, Hatwkls, Ourydls, and D&dis. 
The inhabitants of the villages not occupied by Bhotiyas in the M4na 
and Nfd valleys are called Dury&ls in the former and Tolchaain the 
latter. These are of Kbasiya origin and affect in turn to consider 
the pure Bhotiyas as an inferior racoi whilst they themselves, from 
their intercourse with the M&rohas, are rather lightly esteemed by 
the Kbasiyasof the southern parganahs, and ail nnite in apsumptions 
of superiority to the natives of Tibet, though on their annual visits 
to that country they are compelled to drink tea at the houses of their 
several oorrespondents, snob ceremony being there an indispensable 
prdiminary to every commercial dealing. The principal other dans 
are the Jnh&ris, immigrants from the Jnh&r valley; Molapas who 
call themselves Bhatts from Benares; Nltawkls; Jhelamw^ls ; 
Dhamaswds; Bampwftls; Nkmphas; Barwdls; Phoniyas; Ifidyas; 
Bbfttarjyas; Pankhotis; Db&rkholis ; Kalkholis ; Burphwkls; Gad« 
ydls, and Bhurknlyftls. There are KhydrAsia from the lower pattis: 
Konkyas who are servants and some Dorns. 

To the west the Bhotiyas of Nilang in Tihri are called J&dhs. 

Like the others, they were originally Hani- 
yas from Tibet, but have now a large admix- 


JAdhsof HUssf. 


tnreof GarhwUi and Bas&hiri blood, due, in a great measure, to the 
former praotice of purchasing slave-girls from the poorer Garhwslis. 
This cnf V**" was stopped by Mr. F. Wilson on the part of the Raja 
of Tihri. Theprls were not bought ostensibly as either wives or 
concubines, but merdy as servants to aid in tho house and 6eld, and 
living in the houses of their masCen and eatbg with the family, 
were well treated, and comfortable. Tboogh these girls, Hindus^ 
often of a fairly good oute, are not snppcsed to intermarry with 
people of a different religion, yet the natural result of their close 
ansftrit *^"" with thdr masters, combined with a low standard of 
moral it y, is the gradual admixture of a Garhw&li element with 
the BasAhiri’Huniya Jidh stooL Even when mannmitted some 
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preferred to remain with their masters, the only difference bein^ that 
they can now leave if they choose. Mr. Kinney writes* In 
dress, manners, and customs, the JAdhs follow pretty closely their 
Huniya ancestors. They drink as freely as the pure Tibetans, hoth 
cAanjf and also a spirit which they themselves distil, and which the 
Huniyas do not drink ; they are also very food of European spirits, 
and will do a good deal for a bottle of whisky or rum. They eat 
yak’s flesh but not cow’s. In religion they are professedly Bud> 
dhists, but practically are as much mixed in this respect now as in 
descent, and can hardly be said to belong to any particniar religion. 
When in Tibet amongst the Uuniyas, they conform to all their 
religions observances ; when in Basfihr, some portions of which are 
Buddhist and some Hiudu, they accommodate themselves to the opi¬ 
nions prevailing around them; when in (iarhwAl they pay rever¬ 
ence to all the numerous hill deities, and when at home, in their 
own village, they appear to trouble themselves very little about 
rtligion at all." 

The form of religion professed by the Bhotiyas has been nator- 
BtligloB influenced by (heir peculiar situation 

and pursuits, subject to a government which, 
as regards the infringement of its religious tenets, was ever into¬ 
lerant. The Bhotiyas,’’ writes Mr. Traill, “have been compelled 
to conform with the Hindu prejudices ; continued intercourse with 
the latter sect has also led to a gradual adoption of many of its 
superstitions, while the annual communications maintained wiih 
Tibet have served to keep alive the Jjelief of their forefathers. The 
Bhotiyas may now be regarded as Pantheists, paying equal adora- 
tioD at every temple, whether erected by Hiri'''i? or Bauddhas. 
The only temples iu Shot are small rude buildings erected with 
loose stotaes, merely sufficient to shelter the idol. Among the DAr- 
ma Bhotiyas divination is practised ; the omens are taken from the 
recking liver of a goat or sheep, sacrificed for the pnrposo, by rip- 
piiig up its belly. No undertaking of importance is commenced 
without this ceremony; when the first augury proves unfavorable, 
fresh animals are sacrificed, and further inspectioos made; the 
result of the majority of omens decides the question. The office of divi- 
* Ur. Kionej, Rep. 0. T. &, 1877-7f. 
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ner appeftn to be aaniraed indiiorimuietely by ell melee of good ege; 
oertein previoos purificetionB being nndergone on eech ooceeion-” 
There is no donbt tbet of lete yeers the Jah&ris hsTe effected more 
end moretoimitete the sorupnlons oeete obiervenoes of the Hindus 
end here essnmed the effiz * Sinha * to show their Bijpdt origin. 
They refose, too, to drink spirits, of which they consnme lerge qnen* 
tities, out of the seme vessel with e person whom they consider to 
be of en inferior olass, end eltogether they here es much right es 
the Khesiyes of the less civilised perts of these districts to be consi¬ 
dered Hindus in roligfon. Strict pnritenism is impossible in the ,tro• 
pics end similerly strict Hinduism is impraoUoeble in e cold cli- 
mete, end the respect which the Bhotiyas show to the religion of 
their Tibeten neighbours mey be derived es much from the toler- 
ent opinions which Hindus generelly profess es from eny treditionel 
reverence for whet was probably their ancient faith. In Qerhwkl 
the favourite deities ere Ghentakem or Ohendyil,^ Mile Mnrti,* 
Bampentg,* and Acheri/ to whom they offer goats end bnffalos 
end afterwards eat them. In &nmeon the favorites are Kiwin, a 
sort of Him&leyea Hercules; the deity who dwells on the Penche- 
chdli peaks ; Deo or Runiye,' a molevolent spirit; Sifn, the bene¬ 
volent spirit of an ancient Bain or hermit who, when the Bhotiya has 
lost one ont of his dock or herd, appears in the form of a man 
and leads the owner to the spot where his lost one will be found. 
Siddhuwa and Biddhnwa are the names of two harmless goatherd 
brothers, who are supposed still to take a benevolent interest in 
their former profession, and are invoked when a goat falls sick or la 
lost; Bir Singh and Jammu D&nn are the sprites of two remarkable 
Dinpnris; lAtn BAlchan and Aoberi. 

The Bhotiyas, as a rnle, are more particnlar in their marriage 
observances than in their other eeremonial 
usages. Strange as it may ^»pear, all 
through the Bhotiya trscty the inclinations and will of the female 
appear to have greater weight than is common in the east, both in 
regard to the formation of such engagements, and in the subsequent 
domestio management Oontracts are formed at an early ago, but 
the marriage is not oommonly concluded till the parties arrive at 


> Qm. Xf. aie. 


•au, 7ssi •MU, MS sat 


•Mu,ni. 
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mataritjr. Should the female in the meantime make a choice for 
beraelfi the previous contract is compromised by the payment of a 
sum of money. The consideration given by the bridegroom to the 
father of the bride varies from three hundred to one thousand 
rupees : a corresponding portion is returned, which consists of 
domestic stock, live and dead, and in some of the gh&ts is considered 
as the property of the wife, by whom it is managed for her own 
benefit. The females are chiefly employed in weaving blankets and 
coarse serges, but they will not work in any company except that 
of tbeir nearest female relatives; even an sunt and a niece will 
not work together. The produce of tbeir looms is, in a great 
measure, at their own disposal. The Bhotiyas construct a house 
called Ramb&nkuri, in which marriages are arranged. Such build¬ 
ings are generally shared by several villages and are placed at a 
spot about a mile or half a mile distant from each. Such baoholors 
and maidens as wish to marry resort there without either relatives 
or chaperons. They remain there together some twenty to thirty 
days, taking their meals in company. At the end of that time, a 
man engages himself to the partner who has pleased him best, and 
the happy pair go home, assemble their relatives, call in the priest, 
and are martied. During their residence at the Rambfiakuri, the 
pair sing amabaaan songs together. If the woman conquers in the 
vocal contest, she takes the man off to her house and marries him 
tliere; if, on the other hand, the man gains the victory, they are 
married at his house. This custom of the Ramb&ukuri is less 
common in Juhkr and Bydns than in Ddrma. In none is child 
marriage the fashion. But a person whose star was in the Lion 
at his or her birth is not allowed to marry a person whose star was 
in the Goat at bis or her birth. Except amongst the Brahman Bho¬ 
tiyas there is no objection against the second marriaite of widows, 
whether the widow has children by her first marriage or not. 
Children by a first marriage who follow the mother to her second 
husband's house lose their paterual inheritance, but are entitled to 
sacceed to their step-father's property equally with their step-bro< 
thois of til'; second marriage, his children. If n woman desert 
her husb-aiid and goes to live with another man, her hiisbaod takea 
{"oin that man the costs of a second marriage ; the woman is there¬ 
by d'voEcod from her first husband and becomes the wiio of her 
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riednoer. If ahe, in tonii deserts the second man for another para- 
moor, he can take from the third man the costs of a marriage, and 
the woman for the third time changes husbands. But some injured 
husbands renounce their rights to take the costs of a second mar¬ 
riage from the seducer of their wives and refuse ever afterwards 
to see their wives again. Under such circumstances the woman 
is considered to be divorced as regards her husband and to be 
married to the co-respondent. But the marriage is held to be of 
an inferior kind resembling the tagdi of the plains, and is some¬ 
times, indeed, not considered a marriage at all. 

The relatives of a widow's first husband receive a sum of money 
(varying in amount, but never above Bs. 200) from the second 
husband upon her re-marriage^ and if her first husband left no kins¬ 
men, her parents take this fee. If there are no parents, it is taken 
by the widow's maternal uncle and son, it being arranged that the 
mlnoky bridegroom must pay the fee to some one. All this hap¬ 
pens if the widow is given away or sold to her second husband. 
Where she chooses a second husband for herself no fee is paid. The 
ordinary course for a woman when her hnsband dies is to go and 
live with her deceased hnsband's younger brother as his wife. If 
the younget brother is too young for matrimony, she generally 
looks ont for another husband or is sold to another by her kinsmen, 
as already described. There are, however, some widows who shave 
their heads after the death of their husbands and go on pilgrimage, 
and never marry again. It should be mentioned here that what has 
been written about the remarriage of widows amongst the Jnhdri 
Sokpas applies equally to the re-marriage of all the ordinary 
Khasiya Hijputnis and other low-caste women in Knmaon. 

Where a parent dies, the Jnhdri Bhotiya abstains from flesh 

and other riob food for ten oriwelve days. 
Vaaeral eeramon es. anniversary of the death, however, 

instead of the nsnal trdddka ceremonies be performs what is called 
dhemi. A gash is cut in the neck of a young male buffalo, a ho there¬ 
upon, of course, runs away; be is pursued and ultimately killed with 
sticks, stones, and knives, and any one who pleases may eat of his 
fleshi The monmer then gives clothes or cooking vessels to bis Brah¬ 
man direotors, usually Dobediyas or Bhalts : for, in the hills, Bwre 
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are do Mahibrahmaos, and their plaoe is taken to a great eiient 
by the lower cUssea of Brahmans. Bhotiyas of the better class 
sometimes think it necessary to abstain from flesh for a year after 
the death of a father, mother or elder brother, and to abstain from 
curds for the same period if a father dies, and from milk if they are 
mourning the loss of a mother. Bat this practice is by no means 
universal, and most Bhotiyas adopt the more sensible coarse, for 
their work and climate, of limiting the actnal period of fasting to ten 
or twelve days. In Garhw&l, thej collect the bones of a deceased 
parent that remain at the pyre, and within the year convey them to 
a pool near the Satapanth glacier above Badrinith and throw them 
into the water. To them this water has all the virtues of Gya, the 
great Srdddha-tirtha of the plains. It is also customary in Garhw&l 
that a widow on the death of her husband abandons all her jewellery 
and finery and weors only the bharela and a blanket until she 
takes another husband. Similarly the husband, on the death of 
his wife, abandons the langoti or dhoti nntil he takes another 
wife. 


The Bhotiyas bom their dead. In Dfirma, it is the onstom, no 


Casleins of DArnui. 


matter when the death occurs, to perform 
the funeral ceremonies in K&rtUk only. On 


the occasion of a death, the heir of the deceased is expected to 


entertain the whole of the brethren and is oonsequenUy impover> 
isbed by the estravagant expenditure indulged in. A number of 
goats and yaks, according to his means, are saorifioad at the pyre ; 
of the latter animals one is selected for the particular service of 
the deceased, and is previously led about with many ceremonies, 
adorned with flowers and laden with cloth, Sugar, spices, and such 
articles; precedence in the sacrifice is also given to it, and the 
decapitation is performed hy the son>in-law, or some other near 
relation to the deceased. In the selection of this yak the depart¬ 
ed spirit is appealed to, and its choice ie supposed to be indicated 
in the animal which is the first to shake its tail when the etall ia 


inspeoted by the heir. The llhotiyas universally profesa extreme 
veneration for the mamt of their forefathers ; small monnmenta to 


their memory are nnmerous in the vicinity of villages, generally 
en the summit of some height; distingnishod indiviJoals are farther 
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bonorod by imsges of silferor stone, and by the annual oelebration 
of festiyals, on days dedicated to the purpose, when the image is 
carried in procession about the villnge, and receives offerings and 
worship. Among the D&rma Bbotiyas, when an individual dies 
absent from his native village, a clue of worsted is condncted to it 
from the spot where death occurs. In families of consideration 
the thread is extended unbroken throughout; b}* the poorer glasses, 
it is only laid, in eases of considerable distance, along difficult 
parts of the road ; the object of this superstition is to enable the 
departed soul to join the spirits of his ancestors. SatU occasionally 
took place in Juh&r in former times. 


Agricnltan, 


As already noticed, the Bbotiyas place little reliance on the 
products of the soil as a means of livelihood. 
The cultivated land in the upper pattis 
yields but one harvest in the year. The soil contains much vege¬ 
table matter washed down by the melted snow and is of a dark 
colour. It would, however, appear to require considerable quan¬ 
tities of manure to render it productive, and the surface of the 
ground is further encumbered with stones and boulders, which ren¬ 
der its cultivation laborious and difficult. The local produce is 
insufficient to supply the Bholiyas with food. For grain they have 
to depend in a great measure on their winter habitations in the 
more southern pattis. In the richest and best watered lands, barley 
there returns a yield of from twenty to forty-fold according as the 
temperature may be affected by the nearuess to the snows. In 
poor, unirrigated, lands three to six-fold is the average. Sowing 
takes place in Ghait-Baisfikh and the harvest in Kodr-KArttik. 
The principal other crops are kolu or ogid or pdlti {Fagopyrum esca- 
Untum)i pMphar or bhe (A. tatarieum) and ckda or mdreha or 
mdrta {Amaranths frumenJlaioeu»\ and in the upper parts phdphar 
only which does not require irrigAtion, and yields from thirty to 
forty-fold. Tnrnips (cAuuAan), leeks, and potatoes are the only 
vegetables enhivateJ ; of those growing wild, the rhubarb is some¬ 
what inferior in its color and properties to the Turkey, and the 
Bhotiyas do not take it inwardly. It ik used in the form of a 
powder for bruises, and with madder and potash as a red dye. 
Madder (man/it) is abnndant, hot does not form an article of 
ooouneroe. Apricots and peaches have been introduced by the 

16 
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Bhotiyafl, bat they do not attain to any size or flavor. The forests 
ia the sonth and least elevated parts afford timber common to the 
other parts of the province. Deod&r to the south, horse-chestnut, 
red rhododendrons, oaks and pines attain a large size. To 
tbae succeed white rhododendrons, king pine, yew, joniper, and 
on the verge of perpetoal snow, birch and the goat-thorn (ddma). 
The bark of the birch is used for paper and other domestic 
purposes and is exported to the plains and the twigs of the 
juniper are used ,in the preparation of yeast (batma). The 
following list gives the local names of the commoner trees and 
plants: see farther, however, the account of the forests in the first 
volume 


Sngliih aamss. 

Hindi nnd Bbotia nams. 

Selsntillc aams 

Remarks. 

lofty pine 

Sii»alla : Bhoiiya /aw- 

Finns eicelaa. 


Webb's flr 

thing, Um. 

Bhotiya wumm 

Abies Wsbbisns. 


CjpreM 

Sant ( BBotlya (any* 

Cuprs^os torulosa. 


1 

Tew 

thin Um. 

Tkmur 1 Bhotiya aMre 

Taxua baccats. 


BIrcb 

(By&nB)/iiel (Juhar) 
Bkoj 1 Bhotiya SkaAihia, 

Betula bhojpatra 


Bhododendron... 

Bwonj, btrdnti Bhotiya 

B. carapanalatum. 



taMim. 

Pok (14,000 feet) ... 

B. anthoposon ... 

jUssd'asinoesns 

Bembn esae «. 

/fingdlai Bhotiya kvrg, 

1 Arundinaria falcata. 

! in 

Sycunore 

Kamiga | Bboliya Aim- 

Acer cauilatum. 

1 

Walnut ,M 

lAing.^ • 

AAAroii 'Bhotiya Aat- 

Juglane regia. 

1 

1 

Qoats thoiB ... 

, oap sas 

Caragana pygmwa 


Ce«lat 

DeedSr ••• 

Copresana dsodara. 


Qroand cypress, 

Joaipcr 

Psrpia/a.podiMa (Nfti): 
CAJ^mmfa (Mina): 
UMa (By&ne), eAt 
ekiga (Milam). 
PaikanA ; Bhotiya pd~ 

JanipsKoa communis. 

Jonipsrus reenrva. 


Qnmnd rssp> 

■a (By ins), kit 
(Milam) 

Bhotiya nnjaug, fruit 

llubOB nntana ... 

Orange fmit 

berry 

Barbwty 

fjayaay Mo. 

(Mol/a| Bhotiya Asehi- 
thin 

Bhotiya tatma-ckah ... 

Bsrbcris aristaU ... 

Worthless. 

1 Ittsr vHlow ... 

BippophSs rhamnoMM 

Tellow acid 


berries. 
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Bnglish saaM. 

Hindi and Bhodya name 

Sdentifle oeme. 

Bemarke. 

Goosebsny ... 

Ltprka% Bhotlya gal- 

Ribee grossularla ... 

WortUeae 

dam (Bytns)i nr- 
gotht. 


(10,000 feet) 


Cnb apple 

6ae>mtaal 

PyruB baecata ... 

Ditto. 

Conani ... 

(Red) Bhotlya mdngh 

UibcB glaoiale 

SiaaU Id aipid. 


(Byioe) Bhotlya 
boDROlc (black) 



durbai. 



White dog.rose, 

Hindi and Bhotlya per* 

Bosa eerica 

Large Ups. 

red. 

atphala, 

Stpkata 

ft Webblena. 


Orchis M. 

Bhotlya pAeap 

Batyrium nepaleoee .m 

Plok flowers i 
Voota eaten. 

Vibnmiim 

Gbtgah Bhotlya Aele- 
bk. 

V. cotinifoliam. 


Monk's wood ... 

/firSiii; atffl (l4/)00 

Aoonitum hetero* 

Root need in 


feel.) 

pbyllum. 

medicine. 

Wormwood ... 

Bhotiye paeAma 

Artemisia. 


Whsat 

OthAm t Bhotlya ad- 

Trltloum rulgare. 



phai. 



Celestial harlej. 

iVajaa; Bhotlya cAdaiai 

Hordeam himalayenee. 


Barley 

Jam ... 

H. heaaatichylnm ... 

Red flowered. 

Bnckwheet ... 

Ogati BhotlyapaM... 

Fegopyrum eicolen- 

Tellow ditto. 


tom. 



Pb^har ; Bhotlya 6Ae, 

F. tatarleem 

Red. 

AmaranUi 

Ckia-mdria 

Amarauthos linmen- 

White. 



taceus. 



Ktddri-tkia 

A. OKUdatoB. 


Temlp 

Skalgam : Bhotlya 

Braeaioa rapa. 



cAaaAaa. 



Tobacco ... 

7aa«hi(ByAna) m. 

Nicotiaaa labacom. 



** The openUons and implemenie of busbiDdrj/' writes Traill, 
** present no novelties ; the plonghing oom- 
menoes as early as the melting of the snow 
will admit, and the sowing is commonly completed by the first week 
in June. By the middle of September the crop is ready for the 
sickle; to this period the irrigation of the wheat and barley is 
oontinned, the streams of melted snow being directed for that pur¬ 
pose whenever available. Severe winters, attended with hea7y 
snows, prove more or less injarioos in their consequences to the 
snooeeding crop. The Bhot villages are all situated on the 
northern side of the great chain of Himalajan peaks, and are all, 
inidiBedegree,Babjeottotlie infinenoeof its snows and of its shadsi. 
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By any annsnal aceomulation of snow on the sommit the inferior 
bed is forced down, and with it, the inflnence of, if not the line of, 
perpetual oongelation itself, descends ; those villages which are con¬ 
tiguous to the peaks, and are unsheltered by iiiterTening heights^ 
suffer severely from such occurrences, as it sometimes requireo 
the heat of more than one summer to throw back the snow* to its 
former level. The village of Laspa, in the Jubir pass, has been 
rendered wholly unproductive during two years by an accident of 
this kind. The Bhotiyas of Dknpnr, Juh4r, D4rma and Bykns 
have a peculiar way' of cutting their wheat and barley. They nip off 
the ears with a kind of shears called r?mya. Their cattle are then 
driven in to eat down the stalks and the men tread out the oom 
themselves, and do not employ bullocks for the purpose. 

We have already stated that language, physical traits, customs, 
and tradition all assign to the Bhotiyas a 
Biitory. common origin with the people of Hondes. 

In all except the Dirma parganah the Bhotiyas trace their origin 
to some villge in Tibet. The story of the colonisation of Jubir 
has been noticed and their Sokpa origin determined. The people 
of Ddrma, though equally of Tdtarian origin, are said traditionally 
to be of a different race, who entered the hills from the pluns. 
According to Traill, they are considered to be descendants of a 
colony of Mnghals who were left to secure possession of Knmaon 
after its subjection by Ttmdr. This force, thinned by disease and 
the sword, ultimately retreated to D4rma, and there made a perma¬ 
nent establishment Timdr, however, never approached Kumaon 
nearer than flardw4r,and his stay there took place in 1398 A. D., a 
time for which we have fairly accurate traditions, none of which refer 
to the conquest of eastern Kumaon. It is said also that the local rule 
of these Mnghals lasted for twenty years, and that to them we are 
to attribute certain remains at Dw4rHh4t and B4grewar consisting 
of rnde tombs constructed with large ffat tiles. Similar remains 
are found further west in Knlu, and have already been noticed,* 
with the result that we cannot connect these remains or the 
D4rma people with a oolony left by Tlmdr. The D4rma Bhotiyas 
also repudiate this story, but from difference in language, customs^ 
and appearances they undoubtedly belong to a tribe from Tibet 
* Oasffteer, XI. SIS'; the Dinu Dhetiyss arepfobabljr Khanpas aad not Sokpos. 
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other than that to which tho other Bhotijaa belongf. The fihotija 
ntahals belonged to Tibet up to the time that OarhwiI beoame 
consolidated under the chieb of Srinagar and Knmaon under the 
Chauds. Baz Bahadur Chand* reduced Juhdr in 1670 A. D., but it 
was not until the Oorkh&li administration that Ddrma was wrested 
from Jnmia of Nep4l and annexed to Kumaon. But in becoming 
subjects of the ois-Tibetan States, the fihotiyas were by no 
drawn from their allegiance to the,parent state, bnt still oontinned 
to acknowledge the supremacy of both ; an anomalous state of sub« 
jection which their paramount interests in oontinning to be the 
medium of commercial inteioourse between India and Tibet tends 
to perpetuate. One of the Brat acts of our Government was to anr- 
render all dues on trade which amounted to a considerajile sacrifice 
of the revenue hitherto paid by the Bhotiyas, and the taxation 
which they are now called on to pay is comparatively trifling. But 
the Tibetan authorities have from time immemorial snbjeoted the 
trade to regulations and restriction of all kinds, nor is their inter¬ 
ference limited to the imposition of customs-duties. A remnant of 
the old state of things when the Bhotiya valleys were subject to 
Tibet is kept up in the Tibetan demand for dues other than ous' 
toms-duties, which, though insignificant in amount, are held to be 
an acknowledgment on the part of the Bhotiyas of their subjeotion 
to the parent state. Before the establishment of a strong govern¬ 
ment in Kumaun and Qarhw&l, the authority thus exercised by the 
Tibetan Government was by no means only nominal. The former 
Hindu Governments in these districts were, with few exceptions, 
weak and unstable, consequently the Bhotiyas were the leas 
inclined to resist the orders and the demands of the Tibetan 
authorities, and the taxes paid by them to the foreign Government 
were formally recognised by their Hindu rulers in both distriota. 
Since the British conquest of these districts no notice of the matter 
has been taken by the British Government, bnt the Bhotiyas have 
gradnally become more and more independent of Tibet, and more 
obedient to their European rulers, attaching themselves, as might 
have been expected, to the stronger side. There can be no doubt, too, 
that the Hnniyss are quite aware of the inexpediency of any aotivo 
interference in the concerns of British subjects. 

>tiss.XL,5S7. 
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The daes collected by the Tibetan officials as revenae, aoordiog 
to Traill, consist of ** StnA tkaL" land reve- 

Tftlfttblla 

nne; Ya tkalf* tax on snnsliine; ** 
thal,** tax on the profits of trade. These items are all levied at 
fixed and invariable rates. The Sink thaP* is assessed at twelve 
polaty* of ydr per konehf on the lands assessed to revenue, bat as 
a great portion of each village is held revenue-free on former grants, 
the aggregate payments under this head are very trifling. The 
Ya lhalf* which from its name, has probably originated in the 
migratory habits of the Thtars, who, daring the winter, remove 
to the warmest situations, is assessed at one cake of “ balma” or 
dried yeast per house. The above dues are oolleoted by Tibetan 
officers, who visit the passes with that view: the whole is received 
in kind, though the ydr and yeast are partly commuted for sugar, 
grain, spirits, and coarse calicoes. The Kitin that is levied in the 
shape of transit duties, and ** K{4m kaV* at the rate of ten per cent, 
on grain, ^ese are also collected in kind, at the first mart visited 
by the BhoUyas, the loads of every tenth sheep, together with the 
wool on its back, are there taken, nnless commoted by the payment 
of twenty-seven ** pdas** of giir per sheep. Duties are also levied 
on some few articles, agreeably to the rates fixed by an ancient 
tariff; commodities not induded in that sohednle pass free. Broad¬ 
cloth and many articles, the expor^tion of which from henoe com¬ 
menced at a comparatively recent date^ fall ander the last desorip- 
timi. In some eases individuals are subjeoted to a tax called 
** Aaro,'* or plunder, subsUtuted for the '* Aaf,*' or transit 
daties,.and levied at nearly the same ratea This, from its name, 
shovild be a species of police tax, an insurance against robbery. 
Tlie inhabitants of ihe northern village at the head of each pass 
siyoy certain imUiunitieB from these duties, and are, moreover, au- 
tboiiaed by the trsns-HimAlayan government to levy a transit doty 
of ten per omt. on the salt or borax of the Tibetan traders visiting the 
pass. This duty, as well as the ** Zilifn Aai|'’ paid by the Bhotijra^ 
b levied only on the first investment of each trader daring the 
season. 

matters of police^ the Bhotiyas are held responsible for the 
oemmunioation to the neighbouring authorities of all important 
tnuaaotions which may ooooriii th«r villages. The local tribunals 
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take cognizance of all cases bronght before them by the Bbotiyas, 
whether originating in Hundes or elsewhere. In dvil proceedings, 
the decrees of the court written in the Tibet.*in character and lan¬ 
guage, and sealed by the presiding officers, are delivered to the 
successful parties. A confirmation of these documents where they 
affect general interests, as also of grants exempting lands from 
public assessment, are obtained by the parties concerned from snc- 
ceding governors. It does not appear that this Government ever 
originates any inquiry into crimes or offences committed by cbe 
Bhotiyas elsewhere than in Hundes ; nor does it delegate any power, 
judicial or fiscal, to the Bbotiya village functionaries. Such are 
the marks of subjection which the mother country continues 
to demand from the Bhotiyas. Tliose exacted by their Hindu 
eonquerora have ever been more costly and more extensive. The 
Bbotiyas continue to pay their taxes according to the old custom, 
but they do so in a great measure because the duos are not suffici¬ 
ently onerous to be worth quarrelling about and the supremacy of 
the Tibetan government is now almost ontirely nominal. I do nut 
speak of the duties levied on trade, which stand on an entirely 
different footing * 


Trade jealousy. 


It has, however, always been the policy of the Bhotiyas to pro¬ 
fess to all Europeans, and indeed, to, people 
generally with whom they may have deal¬ 
ings, the greatest dread of the Tibetan authorities, and to declare 
the constant fear they are under of having Ifaoir trade stopped on 
which their whole means of subsistence depends, should the slightest 
infringement of the regulations and orders of the I'ihotan Qovern- 
meot take place. It has generally been taken for granted that 
these statements were perfectly true, and until a short time ago it 
seems never to have been sospected that the fear of losing their 
monopoly had much to do with these representations. It was with 
the greatest difficnlty that a European traveller could obtain even 
the slightest glimpse of Tibet, and even our Eumaon officials were 
troubled with the fear of mining the people who showed them the 
way into the forbidden conn tty, a feeling whioh proved a stronger 
defence against * the foreign devils’ than thejealoasy of the Chinese 
governmon.. The ntter mistake of such ideas is sLowu sofficfeotly 

>Cal. Rev I.C. 
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by the experience of several Earopeana wbo, the Bhotiyas kneifi 
could not be trifled with, llieae have uiarched into Hnndes not 
only without concealment, but with large camps accompanied by 
the heads of the Bliotiya villages who supplied all the carriage and 
supplies, and in defiance of the orders of the Tibetan authorities 
given by them in person. The real fact is that Bundes is so 
utterly dependent on India for its supplies that the authorities there 
will never, without the must absolute necessity, do anything which 
might endanger the trade on which their subsistence depends, and 
they are perfectly aws^re of the immense power over them which 
this fact gives to our government and the people of our districts. 
If the passes were ever closed by us for a single season there would 
be a famine in Tibet* 

In 1815 Dr. Rutherford, who had charge of the Company's in- 

vestment in Moradabad, proposed his depu¬ 
tation* to Tibet with a view to open up the 
trade between the Company and the natives of that country. Hi¬ 
therto very little had been known regarding the consumption of 
European products and manufactured articles within the hills. It 
was believed that the hill people purchased the woollen cloths and 
cottons of English manufacture for their own consumption, and 
acting on this view, every effort was made to extend the trade. It 
was advised that the more prudent course would be to endeavour 
to open a trade by seeking a convenient mart in the first place at 
Almora and making use of the Bhotiyas as carriers only. Farther 
inquiry showed that the wares purchased by the Almora merchants 
at K6shipar were bartered to the ‘Bhotiya carriers who disposed of 
them at Gartoh and other places in Chinese Tibet. Thus four sets 
of profits were made before the goods reached the actual consum¬ 
ers. This so enhanced the price that, coupled with the badness 
of the roads and the restrictions placed on the trade by vexationa 
taxation and the oppression of the rulers and their officers through 
whose dominions the consignments passed, in 1815, it had become 
very inconsiderable, and when further and more acenrate informa¬ 
tion became available, it was resolved that no further steps should 
be taken to open up direct intercourse. 

*Cal. Bar. t,t. * To OoTaramcal, fSth Ifaj. I SIS. To ConDbaloiMr, 

Sib Jaaa^ ISIS. 
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It has been alraady mentioned that the principal occapation of 
Bhotija trade Bliotiyaa ia the carrying trade into Tibet. 

Of this they possees almost a complete mono* 
poly which they jealonaly gnard by every means in their power. 
The poverty and the went of enterprise of the merchants of Kumaon 
and GharhwAI, the difficulties to be overcome in crossing the passes 
withont the assistance of the Bhotiyas, the total absence of toler¬ 
able roads, and perhaps more than all the force of immemorial cos- 
tom, have hitherto prevented any serious attempts towards the 
abolition of the Bhotiya monopoly. Under the present system no 
considerable increase of trade can be looked fur, for the means of 
the Bbotiyas are quite insufficient for carrying on a much more 
extensive trade than the present. But it may be doubted.whether 
if the monopoly of the Bbotiyas were abulishcd and the jealousy of 
the Tibetan authorities towards every innovation were to cease the 
trade conld receive any very gicat increase, and it seems probable 
that under the most perfect freedom of intercourse it must remain 
insignificant. The greater part of the country immediately to the 
north of the flim&laya is almost uninhabited, and the small popula¬ 
tion which exists is generally in a state of such abject poverty that 
any great additional consumption of either the necessities or the 
luxuries of life seems almost impossible, and nothing but a great 
demand in the Tibetan districts adjoining India can possibly lead 
to any considerable increase of trade between the two countries. 
The agricultural productions of Hundes being utterly insufficient 
for the support of its inhabitants, the country almost entirely de¬ 
pends for its supplies on India. Grain being the greatest ncoessary 
io the Huuiyas forms the chief article of export from our districts. 
The greater portion of this demand is met from the surplus produce 
of the upper Pattis that lie to the south of the snowy range. The 
exports next in importance are coarse cotton cloths, broad-cloth, 
sugar and its preparation known .as ydr, &c., hardware, tobacco, 
spices, rnpees, corals, and beads. The principal imports are borax, 
salt, gold-dust, and wool. Borax was formerly a much more profit¬ 
able investment than it now is. The great European demand for 
this mineral was formerly in a great measure met by the Tibetan 
trade, but the discovery of the lagoni of Tuscany, and the immense 
development which Enropean and American science has given to 
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the manafocture of borax from boraoio acid haa greatly curtailed 
the demand, but still the borax trade exists and is sufficiently consi¬ 
derable to render it of prime importance to the Bhotiyas. In a 
former volume some account has been given of the country in 
which the borax is found. > Very little bor-'.x is consumed in these 
districts, so that the whole of the imports are carried to Najibabad 
or disposed of at HAmnagar, and there prepared for export to 
Farukhabad, Calcutta, and £nrope. 

The salt u for tho most part exchanged for grain in the upper 
‘ pattis, but here, too, it has to bear the oom- 
petition with the duty-paid Bimbhar salt, 
and the conflict is simply settled by the distance and the advan¬ 
tages accruing from a system of barter where coin is scarce. This 
branch of the trade between the Bhotiyas and the people of the 
lower hills is remarkable for the uniformity and nnchangeableness 
of the sysUm on which it is carried on. Tho total absence of roads 
and bridges and of economical means of transport readers it very 
diffionlt to engage with advantage in any mercantile specnlation 
in these districts. None of the parties engaged in this trade can 
venture to leave the beaten track in hope of greater profits, so that 
it is quite nossible to choose from time to tiroo the be^t market 
according to the variation of prices in different parts of tho coun¬ 
try and all must bo contented as much from the comparatively 
amallutiss of their individual transactions as from any other cause, 
to dispose of their commodities to their neighbours and cnstomers 
according to whatever may be the established custom of the place. 
It is not until towards tlie end of Juno that the snow melts suffi¬ 
ciently to enable the Bhotiyas to cross the passes into flundes. 
During this and the preceding month the grain is carried from the 
lower hills to the Bhotiya villages. A large quantity is also deli¬ 
vered there in these and the sncceeding months by the inhabitants 
of the upper pattis; the whole being carried on sheep and goats 
precisely iu the manner that is followed by the Bhotiyas. These 

• Q*t. X., S 9 S. Birth the borax and the salt are procured in the nme 
wav hy workiBR the earth taken from the ground in which they occur by liiirio- 
tioD These salt fietda are open to all who-chooae to adventure their labour in 
them 00 the payment of a tenth of tlio produce to the State leprcNoUtlTC, Who 
haa an excise eaiabluhmeni on the spot for its collection. 
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oarriers barter their grain for lalt at the villages not being allowed 
to enter Handes. From Jane until October the grain is carried 
across the pasaes, and borax and salt comes back, the principal men 
remaining in Hundes to superintend operations, whilst the women 
and children remain at home and look after the fields. In the 
Juhar valley there are three depdts for the convenience of trade; one 
in the Bhot valley whence they bring all their goods to Munshiyiri 
before they carry any father down, and which forms the second 
depdt. On leaving MunshiyAri they generally form depdts at Tejam- 
bogr. Sera, Qangoli, or other places where their families reside 
during the winter. Many erect temporary shelters; and while the 
women are occupied in weaving blankets and tending tlie ewes and 
cattle, the men carry the borax to BAgeswar and RAmnagar, or 
barter the salt in the villages. Old and infirm persons occasionally 
prefer passing a wi'nter of imprisonment in the Bbotiya valleys 
rather than endure the fatigue of the jonrney down: in these oases 
a sufficient stock of provisions is left with them, whilst the water is 
furnished in abundance by the snows in which they are buried. The 
Bhotiyas of the OarhwAl passes purchase their grain as low down 
as Dbanpur and Lohba. The grain purchased at a distance is in 
the firk place transported to Joshimath or thereabouts and stored; 
that pnrchased near their winter encamping grounds is first 
brought home and then that more distant, so that all arrives about 
the end of July when they cross the passes. Of late years the 
Bhotiyas have been accustomed to contract with NAgpur and 
Dasoli men to bring np their surplus stores of grain paying in 
salt and wool, which form a load for the return journey with tbe 
result that the number of these intermediate carriers is increasing; 
other men perform a similar duty in Kumaon. The Bhotiyas of 
Byana and DArma dispose of their borax at DbArobula, ChamijA- 
wat, and Barmdeo and the JuhAris at BAgeswar and RAmnagar. 
The GarhwAl Bhotiyas usually sell at NandprayAg but many also 
proceed to BAmnagar, which is the great centre of the refining 
operations. The ByAns Bhotiyas trade with Taklakbar ; the l)Ai> 
miyas and JonAris with Tara, Miaar, Gyanima (or Gyanip), and 
GArtidi: the Niti people with Oaba and Shib Chi lam, and the Maoa 
people with Toting. By the Nilang pass the trade is carried on by 
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Bosfthici Khampas and JAdhi of the Niiang valley with Taaparang 
or Chaprang, 

^he village in each Bholiya diatrict neareat to the paaa and, 

^ ^ ^ . which ia alao nanally the moat considerable 

Opaaing of trade, *' 

in the valley enjoya various privileges and 

immunities from taxation, in return for which assistance ia expee> 

ted by tho Tibetan authorities in carrying ont their regulations 

regarding the Huoiya merchants who may cross the pasaea to the 

Bhotiya villages. The opening of the commercial season ia carried 

out with some ceremony. The first step is taken every year when 

the pasaea into Garhw&l become practicable in the beginning of 

June by the llbetan anthnrities. An agent ia sent to each of tho 

Bhotiya valleys from the officer charged with the superintendence 

of commercial afTHirs. It ia the business of this agent, who ia 

known by diflerent names in the different districts, to inquire into 

the state of affairs in India and to make hia report to bis own 

superiors. Politics appear to be matters of mneh leas importaneo 

thau the state of the public health, and the presence of small-pox or 

other contagious diseases in the Bhotiya valleys alone causes a 

temporary interruption of interconrse. If the report of the Tibetan 

envoy be satisfactory, the trade immodiately commences by the 

deputation of representatives of the Bhotiyas with offerings and 

tribute. Each village has a distinct kind of ofihring, thus Niti being 

nearest tho puss Las only a nominal one, whilst another has to 

furnish the green tops of certain fir trees used by the fluniyas at 

festivals; Jnh&ris pay one oake of coarse sugar for every twelve 

families, and a piece of ooaree doth equal in length to the breadth 

of every piece they export. The people of Ddrma and Bytes pay 

a tenth of all grain taken in barter, whilst those residiDg not eo 

close to the frontier pay two Itmdstes each. In Enmaon, tho agent 

ia acoonipaniod by a single follower, and bears with Him certain 

presents, and makes his report to the Hnniyaa. This is taken 

down in writing and transmitted to Gartoh, and if approved of tho 

passes are declared open. The Bhotiyas then retain with a pretest 

in gold-Just eqpivalent to the value of the things brooghi by than 

accompanied by a Hnniya official, on whose verification of tho 

itatemeute made by the Bhotiy' > the opening of the peim d^endii 
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With the exception of Juhtir,' the inhabitants of which are 
privileged to choose their own markets, the trade of each of the 
Bhotija valleys is confined to some particular mart in HandeSf 
and most minute regulations are laid down in each oase for the 
management and control of the traders. It seems wonderful that 
under the strange system of monopoly and restriction that exists, 
the trade should ever have reached even its present importance. 
Neither the Tibetans nor the Bhotiyas seem to distrnst the wisdom 
of the existing regnlations, and any infringement of them is viewed 
with great jealousy, though, perhaps, with different motives on'both 
sides. One of the most curious parts of the whole system is that 
by which the dealings of each individual trader are oodtrolled. 

Traill wrltM :««'*Tbe commercial operation* of the leaien nraally eommenes 
by the arrival of the Uaniya tradera in Bhot. aa the auperior atreogth and 
hardihood of their aheep enable them tooroaa the anov earlier than the 
Bhotlyaa | from thla period (about the end of July) till the middle of October 
the flocks of both parties era employed in plying with loads between the peaa 
villagei and the marts.** The Hdna Bhotiyas, bowevar, nanally trade for eaah, 
and those of Knmaan barter their Tibetan prodoeta for goods for tbe anport 
trade. Tbe Unniya traders do not nanslly visit any villages below the paaac% 
but In Garhwdl they come in large numbers to Nitl, and a few flod their way 
down to Hardwir and Bdmnagar. On the Ditma side they vialt Barmdeo. 
The landholders of the northern psrganaha who transport thalr own prodnee 
into Bhot are deterred from proceeding Into Hundea, and even in Bhot they 
are pieelnded from dealing directly with othera than the Bhotiyas. The man 
of Daaoli In Garhwdl aometlmea Tiait Oaba, and a few Nigpnria And their way 
to Chaprang, hat the Uholiyas are still the middlamea In all Garhwdl. 

** A few of the Almoim merahanti occaslonelly visit the nearest marts la 
lloDdes, more partioalarly Taklakhar, at the head of tbe Bydna pass | bat their 
Ignorance of the Tlbetoo language, and their want of the maana of earriage^ 
reader them dependent to a grSat degree on the Bhotiyas, and prevent them 
from trading in thoae artislea of balk, saeh as graio, gdr, Ao., which afford the 
moat eertain and profltahle retnma. Tbs Bhotiyas consaqoently enjoy to n 
greet extent a monopoly of the carrying trade from Budattaa to Tibet in the 
■apply of the local demanda in Bnndes, and the system In force there operatee 
to oenflrm a ooipplete monopoly. The rcgulatlune whieh reetiiei the trade of 

puo to n preierihed mart olbete tbe InhabitanU of the latter eqnally with 
the Bhottyeai tUs ayetem Is farther extended eveo to teiilvidoal dealings and 
•TOiy trader haa Ills privileged oorrespondaut, with whom be ahme haa the 
light to batter. Theao iadlvidael moaepollaa, if they may be so ealled»afa 
eoaaUaied ae betodltary and diapoaabte property, nod where tbe eorraspendent 

* The dnhirie have tbe farther privilege that their headman la forolaliad 
with two ponlan and all ncoeasaiy aapplfen ol each camping place free el coat 
whaoavw buriama briogi him to Tibet. 
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becomes tenkrapt, the trader Is aoder the aeoessitj of pnrehsslng tho right 
of deolieg vith some other indlridusl. From auccesaire partitions of fkmilj 
property, and from partial transfers, this right of iratk has been gradunllj 
aubdlridad, and manj Bhotigaa colleetireig puasesa a single correspondent. 
Tbia ayatem differs ao from that of the Hong merchants in China, that it leaves 
to ererj Hnnlya the power of traiBcklng directly with the foreign trader, 
though it restricts his dealings to particalar indiriduals ; the only persons who 
appear to be exempt from its operations in Hnndes are the local offloeis, civil 
and military, and the Lamas. On the dealings of foreign merchants with each 
other it baa no effect. Besides the Bbotiyaa, pilgrims occasionally cross the 
passes to visit Kailas and the M&nasarowar lake.’* 

This quotation, ikowevor, does not in one point state the facts 

, ^ quite correotty, for it implies that eaoh 

Tibetan trade custom. .. , . . 

Bhotiya can only have a single corres- 

pondect. New drat/u can be established, but not to the prejudice 
of the old ones. It is always arranged what amount of oommer- 
cial transactions shall be carried on; and if one of the parties wishes 
to extend bis deslings no objection is made to bis doing so and to 
establishing new dratht with other persons, an equally stringent 
agreement being necessary in every case. The Bhotiyas alono 
pusses-s the privilege of selling or transferring their correspondents, 
the lluniyas having no such power of disposing of their Bhotiya 
correspondents. Suits arising out of this strange custom are some¬ 
times brought before our civil courts, la a recent case one Bho¬ 
tiya snod another for the exclusive right to trade with a particular 
iluniya. Neither party ever referred in the slightest degree to 
the wishes of the Huniya who was thus to be disposed of, ond it 
was evident that his acquiescence in any decision arrived at was 
regarded as certain. The officer who tried the case met the very 
man shortly afterwards, aho humbly expressed a hope that he 
should not bo transferred to the person who instituted the suit. 
Strahge as such cases must appear, it is necessary that oar coarts 
should listen to them, fur neither Huniyas nor Bhotiyas seem to 
doubt the excellence of their system, and the only result of refusal 
would be to drive theiu into the coarts of the Zangpuns of Hundes. 
The principal part of the trade between the Bhotiyas and the 
Huiiijas is carried on by barter, and almost every article is fur¬ 
nished by the Huniyas agreeably to an assize held at a remote 
period. The Bhotiyas of Juhir boast that they are the descendants 
of the traders who procured the fixation of prices by the govern- 
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ment of LhAsa, Ai a necessary consequence of the limitation 
regarding persons with whom the Bhotiyas may trade, there is a 
limitation also as to places, and each valley has its own mart. 


Trade etatlatlee. 


The rate of exchange nsually obtaining in Hiindes is eight 

pdtha» of unhiisked rice for twenty of salt 
or seven of cleaned rice for the twenty of 
salt. Some account of the weights and measures in use will be 
found under this head in the notice of Kdmaoh. We sliall now 


proceed to give the trade statistics which were first recorded in 
1676-77 by establishing posts at Pandukeswar for the llfma pass, 
Tapubanfor the Niti pass, Milam for the Juh5r pass, andDharchula 
for D^lrma and ByAns. In 1878-79 a post was cstabliMh(*d to rnntrol 
the Nilang pass in Tihri. The gross value of the trafiic for tho 
last six years, excluding that by the Nilang pass, has been as fol- 


lows 

Erportf. 

ImporlM, 


ErpoifU. 

Imports. 


Ra. 

Rs. 


Ra. 

Ks. 

1877-78 ... 

9-1,994 

3,09,507 

J880-SI 

a.i 1,48,862 

3,84,170 

1878-79 

1,IS,0|S 

2,38,073 

1681-82 

... 1,88,680 

S.IV'X'I 

1879-ao 

1,64,880 

8,9S,959 

1882-83 

... 1,94,303 

3,43,').13 


Exporii .—The cotton cloth exported is ehiofly of the ooaiccr 
Indian and JSuropean nianufactiire. Tbe export of piece-goods is 
chiefly through Juhar and the same parcels contain small amounts 
of European broad-cloth, pearls, and coral beads. The following 
shows the w'eight in inaunds of 821b. each, and value of cotton 
and woollen cloths and rnisoellaneous articles exported ; — 



Weight, 

Fa/M. 


Wright. 

•Value, 


Mda. 

Ra. 


Mda. 

Ra. 

1177-78 

••• SOS 

19,674 

1880*91 

§■• 42^0 

21.689 

1178-79 

... 969 

18,456 

1981-89 

m 460 

24,898 

1878-SO 

m, 417 

18,409 

1882-83 

••• 406 

98,750 


The export of European cloth was only 25 raaunds in 1876- 
77, 199 maonds in 1878>79, 25 mauuds in 1879-80, ami SO 
mannds in 1882*83. Traill estimated the value of thu exports of 
cotton stuffs up to 1821 at Rs. 10,000 a year. In 1840 tho exports 
by Juhar and D&rma were valued at Rs. 14,000, The export ol 
grain is principally throngh the Kumaon passes and consists chiefly 

of tho cheaper mixed spring crops—w ho.»i 
and a little rice. In 1876-77 tho reuoi erd 
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export was S8,000 nfiauDds, and for saeceeding years the figures 


are 

Wtifkt. 

Kfliss. 


Wn§kt. 

Valtu. 


Mdi. 

Bs. 


Ifds. 

Rs. 

1877-7a 

... S8.I6S 

iV.lSt 

IS80>81 

... 43,S94 

9f.as4 

1STH-7S 

... 84,848 

T4.S76 

ISSl-SS 

... 48,798 

1,18A84 

IS7S-80 

... SS^SB 

1.IS,8IS 

I8SS>S3 

... 69,418 

MS,870 


Up to 1822, Traill estimated the ayerage annual export at 20,000 
maunds. In 1840, Batten estimated the exjiorta by JubAr at 9,000 
maunda and by DArma at 12,000 maunds. The returns of the 
Isfit year are noticeable for the large increase in the export of grain, 
which was accomf>anied by a decrease in the imports of borax and 
inoiease in the imports of salt. Ihe total trade with Tibet is only 
seven per cent, of the foreign trade of the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces with Tibet and NepAl. In fluodes the Bhotiyas obtain two 
parts of borax or salt for one part of fine grain and one and a half 
to one and a quarter parts for one of ooarse grain. Oil and oil¬ 
seeds are also exported, the former ohiefly through JuhAr and the 
latter by Nilang. 

The export of sugar, chiefly unrefined, forms a great portion of 
the traffic by the BArma and ByAns passes. 

^ For all, the figures were in 1876-77, 5,560 

maunds, and for succeeding years as follows 




FoTm. 



rsZitc 


Uds. 

BA 


Mds. 

Da 

1S77-78 

M. 7,681 

sagoss 

ISSO-Sl 

... igssr 

IS,SIS 

1S78-78 

.M 1|SS8 

1S,067 

1881*8f 

... S.8SS 

4S,41B 

1S79-SO 

... 6,178 

tS,4S7 * 

IS81-S8 

... 3,814 

88,964 


Traill estimated the export of gifr up to 1828 at 1,000 maunds 
a year and of refined sugar at 100 mannda In 1840 the exporta 
by JnhAr and DArma were estimated at 12,000 Mi$ of piSr and 90 
maunds of refined sugar. During the same year the export of 
dates, almonds, cloves, red-pepper, nutmegs, ctrdamoms, and cam¬ 
phor by Jnhar amounted to 106 mannds, valued at Bs. 8,600: 
miscellaneoas eommodities, snch as )>euknive8, buttons, crockery, 
and tbo like, 900 maunds, valued at Bs. 12,000: indigo 5 maundj, 
valued at Bs. 500: pewter and sal-ammoniac 2 mannd^ valued at 
Bs. 150: broad-cloth valued at Bs. 17,000: moleskiu and other 
Eoropean cloths, valued at Rs. 4,000: kharitwa cloth, country 
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niAde, valued at Ri. 3,000: pearls and coral beads at Rs. 2,300 : 
tobacco 200 maunda, valued at Bs. 2,000 and betel-nut 5 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 200. In DArma 150 maunds of tobacco were ex¬ 
ported valued at Rs. 1,500. Wooden vessels, chiefly cups for tea, 
are also in considerable demand in Tibet. These are made from 
the knoca of the Acer caudatum, called kan-ahin rv the Bhotiyas 
of Bydns, and the cups are known as Iahant<i~do!,a, whilst a better 
class made from the knots of the Acer oblon^um (called patanqliya 
or kimwli on the Gdgar range) are known as taluvea-dcim. A 
amall quantity of tea has been exported from time to time, but as 
this consists of only the inferior kinds, tbo Huniyas prefer their 
own supply from China. Fashions in the matter of broad-cloth 
vary in Tibet as much aa in Europe : one year a snuff colour is in 
favour, next year a^brown, and again an Oiire <y)lourcd cloth; and 
losses often arise from a certain colour ceasing to be in demand. 

Imporia —Very little borax cornea by Nilang and MAna. The 
imports by all passes in 1876-7V were 
16,051 maunds, the statistics for succeed¬ 
ing years, excluding Nilang, being aa follows 



il'wptr. 

Vaha. 


Wright. 

yalme. 


Mds. 

Rs. 


Mds. 

Rn. 

iBTT-ra 

... sa,a94 

71,43i 

ISSO-SI 

... tB,5SS 

1,70.7SO 

ISTS-TS 

18,544 

9a,7S9 

ISSl-St 

33,891 

9,09,998 

lara-so 

... 14.948 

94,SIS 

last-sa 

tl.697 

1.79,910 


The borax and salt mines called taa~iadka lie to the north of 
Bongbwa-Tol across a range which bounds the valley of the Siiaj- 
jan river to the north-east. The exchange value at Gartoh is 
abont Rs. 2 per cwt. or Rs. per mound. During the six years^ 
preceding 1321, the price of borax at Bdgeswar and Almora 
averaged Rs. 8-3-0 per maund of 82 th. The price has hail grrat 
fluctuations. Up to the British occupation the imports of bor^x 
rarely exceeded 1,500 maunds and the price for the raw articio 
Rs. 3-3-0 a mound, but owing to the competition of English mer- 
ohanta, who made large advances for the purchase of the mineral 
in 1815-16, the price went up to Rs. 14 a maond, and the imports 
increased to 20,000 maunds in the following year. This was 
axoaaaive compared with the demand ; heavy losses ensued and 

* To Beard, aSlh April. ISSI. Str Gac X. ftS: for so Mconat ter«i 
vdoinf, SM ' Report nn Xorcifn TVade' tor IS7S-7T. 
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capital waa withdrawn from the apeoalation. In 1819-20 the price 
ranged between Rs. 18 and Bs. 14 per maund and fell to Hs. 6 
in 1820-21, riaing in 1821-22 to Ba. 8, and again falling to its 
normal price at B6gcawar, between Rs. 5 and 6 per maund for the 
unrefined artiHo. In 1878, the price rose to Rs. 12, falling iu 
1877-78 to Rs and rising again the following year to Rs. 5^. 
Jn 1840 the imports by the JaMr pass were estimated ut 9,000 
maonds, and by the Dftrma passes at 8,000 maiinds. In 1868-69 
about 17,000 maunds came by Milam ; 15,000 hy Darma and 
ByAns ; and 15,000 by the QarbwAl passes. In tbe follovbing year 
the total imports were 31,473 mannds 

The statistics of salt show 28,631 maunds in 1876 77, bnt as it 
is not sold fu: coin but bartered fur grain 
the value is an estimate: — 





Vaine. 



yahe. 



Mds. 

Ba. 


Mda 

ks. 

1877-78 


31,709 

1,09,072 

1880-81 

37,631 

1,66,790 

1676-79 


91,463 

81,704 

1881-88 

27,717 

I,l»,8b8 

1879-BO 

• • • 

39,7Bb 

1,81,681 

1889-88 

34,946 

1.39,784 


Tbe Tibetan salt is dearer than that of tbe plain.s at Almora, 
bnt the further northwards we proceed the conditions alter and the 
cheaper salt wins the day. In 1821, the value at Almora for tbe 
previous six years averaged fur Tibetan salt six rupees per maund 
and for Plains salt, three to four rupees. Ihe barter as carried 
on at the same time is thus mentioned by Traill.* ** Tbe trade 
between the Dhotiyas and Tibetans proceeds wholly by tbe mode 
of barter, the commonest kind of grain, snch as phdpar, manduvOf 
and va jau are exchanged at the villages within tbe JBimAlaya for 
an equal measure of borax or a double one of salt, while rice or 
wbAat procure in the same situation a double measure of the for¬ 
mer and a triple or quadruple measure of the latter article. This 
is the result when the Huniya is carrier in both instances, coming 
and rctiiriiing ; bnt when tbe Bhotiya proceed with bis investment 
directly to the marts in Hundes a proportionately greater retnrn 
(itouhle) IS necesaarily obtained.” By tbe time the salt reaches 
thu i‘oi>ii)rjcr& iu our hills it is worth four or five tiroes its weight 
iu grain. Taking cash values the salt costs the Bhotiya in 
> To Board. SSth April, ist!. 
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Hundes »bont Be. l-4>0 per maund, and he receives value to 
Ba. 5-0*4 per maund at Bigesurar. The average import up to 
1822 by all the passes was about 1.5,000 maiinds. In 1841, the 
imports by Juh4r amounted to 2,000 niaunds and by Dinna to 
3,000 maunda (valued at four rupees a maund). In 1868-69 
9,0(X> maunda came in by all the passes^ and in 1869-70, 10,521 
maunda.* 

Wool and woollen blankets locally manufactured form the next 

. important item : 245 lunuiuls of raw wool 

Wool, fte. , 

and 880 maaiids of woollen stuffs wero 


imported in 1876-77. The figures for succeeding years are as 
follows* 



Raw 



Raw 



aiaaM/oclared, 

Fa/ae. 


Manu/dcC'ircrt. 

Value, 




Rs. 



lis. 

1877-78 

.. S.SSS 

1,079 

1,09,845 

1880-81 

2,985 

59,930 

I878-70 

... 8,049 

9S5 

54.14a 

issi-as 

... 9.919 

77,081 

187S-80 

... t,S7S 

311 

61,976 

ISBS-SS 

... 9.960 

49,.16a 


Blankets and coarse serges are the only artieles munuractiired to 
any extent by the Bhotiyas, and these chiefiy for home consunip^ 
tion. The species called pankhi, which has the wool combe<l up on 
one side to resemble a fleece and which is made into gowns called 
chaugaa and bakiiM or bnkhas is manufactured by the Bhotiyas 
themselves. The thick woollen blankets are called thobnaa and 
ehaptaa. Some account of the wool trade has already been given,^ 
and we here merely complete the statistics. Tlie remaining arti¬ 
cles of import comprise gold-dust bound up in packets called pha~ 
tanga, tails of the Yak for chnuris, drugs, zafr&u, and leather, valued 
at an average of Rs. 20,000 a year from 1,815 to 1822, In 1810 
gold-dust valued at Bs. 12,(X)0 was imported; chnuris, aconite, orpi- 
ment, shawls, silks, tea, saffron, and musk, valued at Ka. 7,400; 
pashm valued at Rs. 1,150: coarse woollens valued at Rs. 3,00(J, 
and specie chiefly iimdahaa and rupees worth Ba. 22,tX)0 were im¬ 
ported by the Jnhkr and D4rma passes. Ponies, damaged shawls, 
and coarse silks used to be imported to serve for payment in kind 
when such was the practice and were received at arbitrary prices 
far exceeding their valne, but oo the abolition of the duties ou trade 

■ By JiihAr, 4,00e : DSms, a,0u0, Qsrhwfl, a,O03. * By Juliir 

a.S00 ( Dinn«, 4,000 ; Oarbwil, l,8SI. • Gas. XI, fl 
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their import (except poniei) eeesed. There cea be no doabt that 
the opening of the reilwaj to Bfoibdg et the foot of the hilb will 
cease considerable changes in the coarse of trade, and the artioles 
it comprises. Salt will probablj be of less importance to the 
fihotiya, and we may look for some improTement in the trade in 
borax and raw wool. 


Future prospects. 


Notwithstanding the poorness of the Tibetan oonntry, indications 
are not wanting that the monopoly of the 
Bhotiyas will be broken, and that the result 
will be an increase* in the aggregate amount of trade with Tibet. 
Under the former governments, the Jnhdri Bhotiyas almiehad 
power to trade in plains merchandise all the others being oonBned 
to dealings in grain, and we know how long it takes in this conntry 
to break a custom when once established though no penalty attaches 
to any breach of it. Under the Oorkhali government for the first 
lime the men of^NAgpur and Dasoli in the west and those of the 
lower parganahs in the east turned their attention to the Tibetan 
trade. Of late years, again, the balance has appeared to inelino in 
favor of the JuhAris from their comparative nearness to the great 
marts for hill produce. In former times, owing to the exactions to 
which all plains commodities were subject, and the necessity for 
purchasing through many middlemen, they bore an unduly enhanced 
value in Unndes. But since Ifilfi, owing to the facilities afforded 
by good roads, the abolition of transit dues, the presence of a good 
police, and the establishment of marts at the foot of the hills where 
the Bhotiyas can go and purchase for themaalvoB whatever they 
require for their return investment the ooet lies for them diminished 
fully one-half. In this the Huniyas do not participate. The 
following remarks of TraiU and Batten apply at the present 
day 


*■ Were more rqcksUe prindplM to be fatrodpced la the tnassetiaas of 
this commerce. ooA were the commodities of India and Baropc oCCrad on lairar 
terms in the Hunlya market, It is diflcolt to saf to what esient the 
might be augmented While the Bhotijae retain their csistiag monopoly, no 
each deeirable m-difle alone can be nnlleipnted ne a nontlaaanco of tho preeeM 
ojiflfbitant lateh of profli ie nlmnet IndiepenaHhln to avert gnnncal hnakrnplej, 
which mnet etharwiec remit from tho honvy load at debta with which tho 
BhoU;ae ora anivorsally eeddled. From the sstabliahmsal of a dirssi intsiw 
coarse between tbs Almora merchente and thoss of Tibet lbs deelrod ohjoel 
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win doabllaM b« fiaduHj fslnad. the Mine otpltil will oontltat rMtad lt> lb* 
tnda. bot til* whola profit of the epoealaUoB wlU there Ml to the eepitel 
while the loesee to wbieh the letter ere now cooeteetlp eebjeeted from the feilere 
of the lutermedi«te treder will be prerented; ender eaeb cireamiteaoee the 
reteeof profit voald netnnilj be loverk'l, eed the deeiend end enppljof 
esporte from Indie mi||ht be eepeeted to inoioaee. To the Bhotije, the die* 
edreategM reenltisf from each e ehenge would be more eppereat thee reel. In 
the trade of the moot profitable article of barter, groia, little or no eompetlilon 
ooeld be offered, end with regard to the rant their eerrieea would he ettll Indie* 
peneeble in their proper original character of corriere end road*aiaherB. Booh 
en eront in tefeNnoe to their monopolUing eplrit, nod iehoepltoble ettempte 
to keep np end Inereeeeell the esieting berriere ngnlnet Internetlooel Interoonree 
would not he much regretted beyound their own oirele." 

Colonel Gnritin writes, ns regards GnrhwfU that " there are, 
however, signs of this monopoly heing broken thioagb ; in 1871 
some Nigpur man in Garbwil attempted to deal direct witk the 
Hnniyas of the Garhwtl passes. A law-snit was the resnit, hot it 
shows that others are prepared to attempt competition with the 
Bhotiyas. The Jahdri Bhotiya is a mneh wealthier and more 
apeonlative man than his Garhw&l neighbonr. The latter ia almoat 
always in debt and entirely dependant on his oraditors who, tmsting 
to bu proverbial carelessness in money matters, nnite to leave 
him the barest means of support They are now, however, im¬ 
proving by experienoe, and if they can once relieve themselves 
from the load of ^ebt, there is a good opening for trade with Kot- 
dwAra which is in direct commnnioaiion with Nfti by a good road 
at once shorter ,and better sitoated for gracing for their wnim^lf 
than the RAmnagar route. There is a demand for eloth in Hnndesi 
but the Bhouyas are too poor to trade in it for themselves and 
merely carry it on account of their creditors or other rich traders. 

The blowing account of the existing practice is given by 
Mr. Fuller in his report for 1878-79 

** ai on ladieettwi of the raeoaer in which trade li tranmetud, an emraple 
of the jear’c bnclnura of e Juhiri Bhotiya any he 
girao. Starting from Milam in April or May, with 
his sbusp laden with Indlad produce, he Journeys to Gortoh, the chief mart lu 
Tibet. Thors h« msalt Tibston irodsrs in borax, salt, or perhaps guld<dast^ who 
haro brought thew goods from ploem soms dictonne bpyond. Exchanging hto 
grain, engar, or cloth, tor thess articles, ho ratuns to Mllaoh aad, os the oslder 
months of aoiuina approoeb, shifts his resldcnso to places In the lower vnllpys 
this side of Milam, of which Tejsm and Monohiyirl ore the chief, fkom thence 
he Juntnays oouthwaids dacleg the winter soonths in lisic to arrive si the Ihiv 
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held in the Bigeawar ralley (ta miles north of Almoim) In the monU> of Jana- 
■rj. There he meets traders from the lower hills or plains beyond ibcmt 
with whom he barters bis Tibetan goods for the Rrain, sngar.snd cloth, which 
are to form his next ventnre. It his goods do not sell at Bigsswar, he marches 
on to the larger markets of Pfhiibit or Rdninagar, at the fool of the Himdlsje. 
Oeeastonslly more enterprising Bhotiyas reach IJeblf, Agra, and eren Chwiipore, 
returning, however, so soon as the hot weather begins to set In. Although 
three or four men have obtained considerable wealth, the majority appear to 
bo on the verge of dcstilntion, and trade not so much ** for tbeir own band " as 
under the direction end with the capital of their wealthier brethren or of 
Baniyas in Bigeawar, Almora,or Barmdeo, To giveaome idea of the condition 
of moot of Iheae traders and of the manner in which they arc tied, hand and 
foot, by pecuniary obligntions, it may be mentioned lliat; aome yeare ego an 
Knglish agent of a Calcutta bouse, »bo (veut lo puiehase borax at the Digesvar 
fair to I he «alae of a lakh of rupevs \ta8 nnablc to obtain a single pound though 
the fair was flooded with it, and it was selling at uo higher prices tlian he 
offered. The two or three wealthier traders, considering that the rompeciiiou 
of outsiders threatened their interests, combined against him, and prevented 
the lesaer ones from silling. A slate of things like this would seem to go far 
to prevent any expansion of (he trade cootiulled as it is by a small combination 
of traders who prefer attempting to stimulate prices by liuiitiug the supply to 
Increasing their profits by exteoding their transactions. Although moat of 
the trade appears to be tmusacled in the manner described above, yet e eertain 
piiition ef the Tibetan goods which enter our territory is brought to Milsni by 
Tibetan traders themselves and cxclisnged thcie witli the Bhotiyas. This is said 
lo be especially the ease with gold-dust. As with the Bh'>iiyas sheep are tht 
means of eunveyance for these Tibet traders between Milam and tbeir own 
marts, hot the slieep differ greatly from those used by the Bhotiyas especially 
In the far finer quality of tbeir wool. It is reported that Tibet aheep nt'ely 
come aoutb of Milnm. One elaas of Tibetans cross our boundary in largo 
numbers (said to be yearly increasing) and frequent the Bigeswor and other 
fairs. The goods they bring, sre, however, tor the most part of tittle im¬ 
portance, chiefly consisting of pcltrjr aad tnrqnulses. Tibetans eoming to 
Milam with their goods give the Bhotiyas a eommlsaioo of lo per cent, un 
■ales. This exaction la not recognised hy the authorities, but is founded on 
long catablisbed oustom and cannot be prevented. As has been noticed before, 
moat of tha trading is dooo by barter. Horses aod puakaitaat (of gllat^i 
wool) hre said to be nsnally paid fur in easb, and li seems that certain articles 
■re coBsidered eipecislly exchangeable fur one another. On this principle, 
gold-duet ie said to be chiefly given in exchange for cotton cloth, the most 
valneable of the regular exports. British coin is readily reieived in Tibet ia 
preference. If anything, to local coin. A small silver coin is current ctiled a 
limdika. (Hiinese coins ere also arcssiuiially used, being in the primitive form 
of bars of silver ,stsniped in eiidence of quality. One coin, called dvr*, la 
equal ia value to Be. IM, and is used .11 laige transaciione.*’ 

A brief notice of the aniinalh employed in the trade will close 
this portion of our subject. Shfep and goats iterve as the means 
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cf transport for nearly the whole of the grain, salt, and boraj^ and 


Carriage 


generally of uli ariicloa that are not very 
hulkv, and some doseription of them has 


already been given,* The Bhotiya« kee|) few ewes themselves. 
They buy as many .sheep as they want I’roin the Chainba valley 
brought here by K4ngra men as well as from the people of 
D4npur. Sheep carry from five to eight sera aod goats from 
eight to ten sets of bO tolat each, but the former are more 


common, and six of them on an average carry a rnaund of 8211). 
They march from five to six miles a day and make about five trips 
across the passes each year so that it would take a flock oi 30,000 
sheep to transport 25,000 inaunds. For bulky articles the jubu* 
across breed between the yak of Tibet and the Indian cow is nse'l; 
being better able t.i bear the changes of climate to which the 
trade exposes them, they are preferred to the pure breed of the 
yak.’ Some, however, of the Bhotiyas keep the last-named species 
also as well as flocks of the large Tibetan sheep. These are never 
brought down into tho lower hills when it can bo avoided, and are 
only employed iu the transport of goods across the passes and 
through ilundes. They are sometimes left in Hiindes for tho 
winter in charge of the lluniya friends of the Bhotiyas. Tho 
statement that tlio hybrids 'breed freely together must be cor¬ 
rected, for from inquirieo made, it is clear that the male jubu and 
garjo are ub.solutely .'•terile ; but that the female can breed with a 
male of either of the pure races, in which case the produce ncuily 
approaches the character of tho sire. Formerly there wa.s a con¬ 
siderable trade in the hardy ponies kiioari ns fftt/Us, but h'iiuo tlio 
Sikh invasion in 1840, when most of the mares were taken away, 
it has languished, and ponies whiuh could previously be procured 
ill numbers for one biindred rupees each now fetch three times 


that price and are .source. 


When the Bhotiya iiiahals became subject to the hill states the 
usscsbuieiit was fixed at a quit-rent payable 
Fiscal history. gi,|J-du»t. A kiiuwleiJge of this circuin- 

staiioe at once explaius the uutiiro of the denominations in which the 
revenues oi' these tracts were calculated, the ianc/t or tc/a, mdaha 


* Gas XI, 38 * Ibid, p. 'W more correctly tkobft or cm. 

1 Commonly called In lliusc lulls ehuuttr, the ‘ri' lipinir nasal. 
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•nd raft. The detailed eees fixed under this syitem became the 
standard of estimate up to Batten's settlement, and was eqniralent 
to the modes of measoreinent in use elsewhere. In practice the 
value of the kanch varied oonsiderablj and was subsequently fixed 
at twelve rupees.* In Nfti the ineasnrement* was similarly fixed 
on a standard called dumau/a equal to half a kanch or six rupees. 
The assessable items comprised besides the ordinary agricultural 
products, the profits on trade equivalent to our lioensC'tax, a loom 
tax called tandkar which also has its type in the plains systems, 
jungle priiduots, pods of the musk deer, hawks, bees* wax, and 
honey. In the old records of tbe Qarhwfii and Enmaon assess¬ 
ments before the British occupation all these items are ennmerated 
and assessed separately. The aggregate revenue thus imposed on 
each valley was as follows 

Kanek Miaha. Ilalt. 


JnhSr 

... isa 

5 

S Bfti or parganah Pninkbanda SOS 

Mima 

M. ass 

1 

S Jkautde^iOa koacA 

Bylna 

... 71 

S 

0 


Mfina appears to have been from the first granted in caddbart to 
the Badrindth temple therein situate. Tbe revenue due from 
Byhsn is given as it stood whilst belonging to Jumla and omitting 
the few villages east of .the K4li still belonging to Nep41. The 
Bhotiyos were snbjeot to the reliefs and aids levied from all sub* 
jects on occasion of the marriage of the sovereign or his children 
or of war, ka. But as their assessment inoinded a tax on the profits 
of trade they were relieved from transit duties. The villages below 
tbe passes now incorporated with the Bhotiya mobdls were sub¬ 
jected to tbe same system of ONsessment, only instead of profits of 
trade there was an increase under the head * agricultural produce* 
arising from an additional crop. The revenue assessed on those 
portions was: - Juh&r, 3994. 5m, fir.: D4rma, 494. 7m.; and Nfti, 
125 dumaula. The last sum excludes the revenne dne from Joshi- 
math and other cadMart assignments in parganah Painkhando. 

Mutual convenienee led to tbe oommutaiion of the original 
arUcle of tribute, end at the conquest of Juhir in 1670 A.D. by 

* To Board. SSth April, IBSI. * The onlj pneUesI nedo of 

oompatlng land which existed in Kill at the Britiah oceupation waa bj tha 
ploagli of ona join ot bullocka. The qoaatitj of land which oonid ho enltl- 
vated bj anch meant In one day from auntlaa to annaai paid oat rapae a yoar 
towarda tha groaa oateMmaot 
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BAz Bwhidor Chand, the vzlae of the kanek was 6xed at twelve 

Barij uNHiMat kaeheha rupees, and a permanent valqatioa 

tvas made of the commodities the produce of 
Tibet or Shot h'IucIi were to be rec<*ived as payment in kind. As 
the value of these articles fell heluw the rates in the original sche¬ 
dule, it became an object with the Bhotiyas to extend tlieir pay¬ 
ments in them. This became a fruitful source of conflict between 


the Collectors of the revenue and the Bhotiyas, and resulted in an 
agreement by which the proportion of the payments was ulti- 


Traill’s report. 


matcly established at on»>half in kind, and 
the rest in coin; and in the event of the Bbo- 


tiyas being required to pay the whole of their uRsesement in money 
a deduction of twenty-five per cent, was allowed on the portion 
payable in merokandize ; soch l*eing, in point of fact, the aotnal 
depreciation in the current prices from tho rates fixed in the origi¬ 
nal appraisement During the government of the Rajss, the 
public demand continued nnallored, though snhjuct in its liquida¬ 
tion to the variations arising from the depreciation above noticed. 
The greater part of the revenue was assigned to the garrisons of 
forts in the mouths of the passes and to the payment of Uie civil 
local functionaries. The residue was collected on tho spot by an 
officer annually deputed from the court for adjudicating the civil 
and criminal pleas pending among the Bhotiyas. The internal 
management wa« loft to the daftaris or patwdris and to the Mefios, or 
heads of villages, by whom also tho detailed cess was apportioned, 
being laid every third year whully on tho land, and dnring the 
intervening period levied in the shape of a capitation, or rather of 
a property tax. 


The biifkat in addition to the nsnal dnes on marriages, Ac., 
received a small public allowance from the rents of their res- 
peotive villages. They were also assisted by petty officers cor- 
respondiog with the mukaddam and kotw&l of the plains. Tliese 
again were similarly remunerated. The garrisons above inantiouiHl 
appear to have been retained in the passes principally to protect 
the inhahitants from the incursions of Bhotiyas from the other 
*^asaes, espeoislly the Jfits of Jnmla on the Nepfil side of the Kuli. 
On the GorkhAli invasion the principal opposition to their anna 
was mode by the Bhotiyas: for the period of nine years, after the 

19 
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•obmiMion of the rest of Eamaon, the Juli&ris frustrated every 
effort mode for their conquest, and it iras a consideration of their 
oommercial interests, rather than any snccesses of the invaders, 
which nitiinately induced a snhjection to that power. This resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Bhotiyas, joined to an exa^^rated re- 
potation for wealth, marked them ont for peculiar exactions; the 
public demand rose gradually to Bs. 7,000 in Ntti, 12,500 in 
Jnlifr, 10,000 in Darma, and 5,000 in ByAns, while in some years 
nearly double those sums were extorted, under various pretences, 
by the officers employed in the collection. The gross receipts 
of the inhabitants from every source of production were inadequate 
to answer snch excessive impositions, the capital and stock of 
individuals were gradually dUsiputed in their liquidation, and 
nhimately a load of debt was incurred for that purpose. When 
both the means and credit of the individual were exhausted, 
emigration became his only resource ; in this manner, the depopu¬ 
lation of the passes was rapidly taking place when the magnitude 
of the evil led to the interference of the Nepal Government. An 
officer of reputation, Bhagti Thapa, was especiolly deputed for the 
re-settlement of the Bhotiya roahAls; under hia vigorous enper- 
intendence the present difficulties of the Bhotiyas were, in a great 
degree, removed by the enforced restoration of a portion of the 
exactions, and by the reduction of the demands of their creditors 
to the mere principal sum actually advanced ; while the principal 
source of those difficulties was cut off by a remission in the public 
revenne, reduced to 4,700 for Nfti, 8,000 for Juhar, 7,000 ibr 
Derma, 2,700 fur Dyans. The established principle of liquidation, 
half in money and half in nierchandixe, continued in force, but 
so longer aflForded to ibo Bhotiyas its former advantages. The 
whole of these maliala were included in the military assignments, 
and their rovennes were either collected by the assignees them¬ 
selves, or were leased by them for a sum to some responsible 
individual; in cither case, the demand for the half in inerchatidize 
was commonly disposed of in gross to some Almora usurer, by 
whom it was raised to a full ei]uality in value with the money 
half at the ex|)ense of tlie Bhotiyas. 

The Government revenue was imposed on each valley iu one 
grou BBrni and was distributed by the ^lir/iar or headmen who 
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were tbe same as Uie padhint of the lower paroatiahs; in thia 
measure they always assumed Uie original amount of the village 
tribute as the standard for calculation. At the first settlement in 
1815^ the collections of the two previous years were assumed os 
the standard of assessment, and' as the demand was to be paid 
in current coin (Farnkbabad rnpeca), an allowance of one-fourth 
was made on the half hitherto paid in hind and a further reduc¬ 
tion of the same amount to cover the discount in ooverting Gor- 
khili into British rnpees. The net assessment* on the villages 
within and below the passes amounted to jftsi^ 11,565, In the 
year 1818 all the duties* on other than jungle.products were 
abolished, and the kaneh was reduced to one-half with the fol¬ 
lowing result 



These totals differ slightly from the figures shown hereafter 
owing to alterations in area. They are taken from the aotual 
reports of the time,* Tbe redactions effected were almost entirely 
made within sub-divisions of the parganahs lying within the snowy 
range. Thus in fiarnkneni, Burapeta, and Talladei in the lower 
patti of Juh&r the redaction amounted to only Rs. 164, whilst in 
the upper patti Rs. 2,978 were redneed. Similarly in Garhwil 
paltis Negi, Bhanddri, and Tapnban were in no way concerned in 
the 15betan trade, and the abatement made was only allowed in the 
Bhotiya villages, lu the D4rroa parganah, a special redaction 
waa allowed on account of losses by the cuttle plague, which 
then as now periodically devastates the flocks and herd of the 



' T» Board, laib Decenbor, ISIS, SMb April, ISIS, Snd Julj, ISIS. 
r<l*« Keoorda, 30tb Juljr, 1825, 3, Stb Augunl, IS27, No. 10. ’ Xu 

rd, SSlb August, ISIS. * To Doord, SSib Augu;,(, ISIS. 
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Bhdtijaa. The demand now fined remained in force for the re¬ 
mainder of the first triennial eettlementi At the second triennial 
settlement a progressire rise took placOi based on the increase in 
coltiration espeorally in the lower portions of the pattis brought 
about principally by the retnrn of tenants who bad fled to the 
western biHs beyond the Satl^ owing to the exactions of the Gor- 
khdlis and finally amonnted to Rs. 5,812 a year. In many cases 
owing to internal disputes the distribution of the assessment over 
the Tillages in each was no easy task. In his report for 1817, Mr. 
Traill mentions the difficulties encountered by him in Juhfir. He 
writes—“To the gross demand no objection was made, but in settl¬ 
ing the portion of each Tillage it has been hitherto found impos¬ 
sible to reconcile all parties.'* A similar state of affairs existed 
in the prerions year leading to a considerable balance being doe 
from the parganah. Again in 1818 he writes The assets of 
fihot consisted principally in the profits of trade which Taried 
in the different villages, so that a farm of each sub-division in 
the name of the chief proprietor would appear to be the form of 
msnagemeat best caUmlsted to seonre the interests of the State 
and of jthe people This ^stem was rendered impossible : 
Jnh4r by internal dissensions. Biji Singh, the farmer of the Iasi 
two years bad made himself obnoxious to the people and separate 
farms for sll three (NIti, Jnhar, and D&rma) were now made" 
Owing to a famine which occurred at this time, the nsscss- 
meot was reduoed by nearly a thousand rnpoos whidi was pr^^ 
porUonately greater in DArma and ByAns where the scarcity was 
moat felh and where considerable damage had been done by the 
inenrsions of the JAta from Jnmia. For DArma and Chaodina 
engagements were taken from Kita AdrAa, and for Byins from 
Sisa Adt'Aa. 

The settlement in 1840-41 was made by Mr. J. H. Batten. In 
some Tillages of JuhAr, owing to the loss of popnlatioo, bsd situs- 
t'lOD, and other eanses it was found necessary to redooe tiie rerenoe 
demand, and thoo^ these oemeasea were partially compensated 
alight incramenta in other Tillages, the resnlt was a dafieieney on 
the previous asMssroent. At the time of aettlement, Debn PatwAii 
and the principal men among the Bhotiyas willingly agreed to 
distribute the incresM necessary to make up tiw deficieiipy aiiMiiig H 
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llie flooridliing villiges of tbo tipper patti, and the total aroennt of 
land-revenue was left the same^ as before. Those on whom the 
differenoe was assessed, however, soon complained with the reanlt 
that the deficiency was allowed to fall on Government, and the 
Fhotiyas were relieved from the.additional burden. Mr. Batten 
oddsThongh a friend to light assessments, I am still of opinion 
that the Bhotiyas pay to Government a smaller share of their 
profits than the other inhabitants of the province; and that consi* 
during their increased and increasing resonrces, the reduction (eon* 
sequent on the e-xpulsion of the Qorkliilis, and the iiitrodnctioa 
into the province of British, principles of taxation) mode in the 
revenue of the passes, as compared to that made in the rqvenue of 
the agricultural communities, was disproportionately large. Iode< 
|)endent of revenue cousideratiuns, however, political reasons exist 
for depriving our frontier sohjects of all grounds of complaint." 
In Darina, By&ns, and Chand&na the old light assessment was 
retained, but as there were numerous waste villages in this tract, 
it was necessary to impose revenue easily paid and which might 
allow the people somethiog from which they might save for unfa¬ 
vourable seasons. This amounted to Bs. 904 for Dhrma, Rs. 291 
for Byins, and Bs. 210 for Chaudina. In Painkhanda, Traill's 
assessment in 1828 was but slightly altered and the,demand 
remained unchanged until 1864. 

The following statement showathe statistics of tlie several sub¬ 
divisions as they stood before the current settlement wu made 
ut which many changes of an important character were effected. 
It gives the figures for the period from the conquest up to 1864 
for Garhwii and up to 1872 for Kumaon 
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The current seltleroent in Kumaon was made by Mr. J. 0. 0. 
Beckett in 1863>7d. The profits of trade must to a oertaiu 
extent be considered in making the assessment, for in order to make 
these profits, the Dhotiyas are allowed practically exolusive oooii- 
pation of immense tracts of graxing ground ; they have also the 
advantage of the roads and bridges constructed at great expense 
and pay very little to the Tibetan government. On the other 
iiand, they are liable to severe losses from murrain amongst their 
flocks and herds, ai^d it was from a consideration of these facts 
that the distribution of the lump assessment on the Juhar pattis 
was left to the people themselves in council. They conld best 
assess the losses from trade and murrain and make the assessment 
an equitable one. But still it will be the duty of our oliioerS iu 
bad seasona to make remissions and so ease off those losses which 
in commercial language may be considered an * act of Qod and 
are not due to canses humanly preveiitible. The people of the 
P&rnia parganah are still quite differently situated from those 
further west. They pay more to the Tibetan government than 
the others and are far less civilised ; their indulgence in strong drink 
being one of the causes of tbeir povetry and backwardness. 
The By4ns people can easily evade any order that they think 
vexatious by migrating to NepftI, and they have no respect for 
law, except so far as it makes itself felt by them The most eftter- 
prising people in this patti are the Kbumpas or Tibetan gipsies 
who had long been traders iq these parts, and were located here 
at the settlement and made to r vtribute to the revenue like other 
Bhotiyas—a matter they were not loth to accede to as it gave 
them a statns as revenne>paying British subjects that they did 
not'before possess. In Ohaod&ns the people can live and cultivate 
the whole year, aod the assessment is consequently comparatively 
higher. The following statement gives the particulars of the cur¬ 
rent and past settlements of the areas now comprised in the several 
sab-diviaioDS 
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1,194 1,049 

U—- 

0,007 9,939 


The following table shows the statistics of area, cultivation^ and 
population 
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In 1881 the popnliiiion of parganah Juhdr compriscil 0,421 
■ouls (4,621 females) i of Darnia about 5,U00; and of Painkhanda 
7,513 (3,731 females). 

BidolsyilOi a patti of parganah Dewaigarli in British Garhw&l, 
ia bounded on the north by Patti Ghalausyun; on the south by 
Patti Ghurdursyun ; on the west by P.itti Katholsyan and on the 
cast by Patti Kandirsydn. This patti was formed from par¬ 
ganah Dewaigarli in 1864, The Fatwdri of KandiSrsjun, uannlly 
resident in KhanJgaon, collects the land-rovenue of this patti and 
Ohurdnrsynn. The patti consists of the valleys of the Pasia*gadh 
and another small tributary of the western Nydr. 

Bidyakoti, a halting place, with dharamedia, on the route 
from Hardwar to Srinagar in Patti Bangarhsydn of parganah 
Barahsydn in Garhwdl is situated in latitude d0'*-9'-52'', and 
longitude 78''-39'-58'' : distant 11 miles 3 furlongs, 12 poles 
from Bj’dnsghdt and 14 miles 7 furlongs 29 poles from Srinagar. 
The road hence to Srinagar follows the left bank of the Alaknanda 
river crossing the Kolasn rivulet by a 27 feet bridge (2,800 
yards) to which it is undulating and thence level to the R&nib&g 
dharamsdias, 8 miles 3 furlongs 26 poles from Deopraydg and 5 
miles 2 fni longs 11 poles from Bidyakoti. Hence to the Bhainswdra 
rivulet undulating for 4 miles, and to Jandsu^Sain, an ascent of 660 
yards and a descent of 520 yards, distant 9 miles 7 furlongs 33 
poles from Bidyakoti. Hence level by Dhaulkandi, Manjkot, and 
Uphalta to Srinagar, 4 miles 7 furlongs 36 poles The bungalow 
is situated in a low level marsh on the left bank of the river (see 
SarNAGAR). 

Bijlot WRll&,'a patti of parganah Talla Suldn in British GarhwdI, 
is hounded on the west by the Hingwa river which separates it 
from the Falla patti, and on the cast by the Oe-gadh river which 
separates it from Patti Gnjaru. It lies entirely in the dudb of these 
rivers to their junction with the Rdmganga near Sult-ki-Mahddeo. 
The patwdri of this patti nsualiy resides in Oungari, and collects 
the land rovenne of Gujaru also ; both aggregated in 1864 Bs. 2,488 
for taddhart^ and laud revenue, paid by a populatiou of 5,837 souls. 
The road from Rdmuagar to Pdori posses through this patti which 
supports a school at Bungari. 
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syiot Falla} a patti of parganah Talla Sa]4a in Briuah Qarh- 
w&l, is bonnded cn the north by patti Kh&tali; on the south by 
patti Biingi; on the west by patti Iriyakot; and on the east by the 
Walla Patti of Bijlot. This patti was separated from Bijlot in 
1861} and at the same time the village of NegiAiia was transferred 
to Patti Badalpur Talla. The land>revenne is collected with that 
of Bdngi by a patwari nsnally resident ift Baret This patti lies 
along the right bank of the Hingwa stream from its soaroe to its 
oonflnence with the western R&mganga near Bhdra. 

BSnsaTt an eminence of the lower Himalaya at the southern 
extremity of patti Mails Syiinara and parganah BArahmandal in 
Eumaon, is distant 13 miles north-east from Almora. * It con¬ 
tains the summer residence of the Commissioner ot Kumaon and 
a few other houses belonging to Europeans. The view of the snowy 
range hence can hardly be surpassed. The elevation is 7}969 
feet above the sea. There is a good road from Almora and one 
branching off to Hawilbdg and another to Bigeswar. The station 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey hero lies in latitude 29'’-42'- 
26^ and longitude 79‘''47^-44^ at an elevation of 7,913 feet 
Amongst the local legends of Binsar is the story of Kalbisht told 
elsewhere. The Dorns of the neighbourhood particularly reverence 
hisname^and before special oaths were abolished in our courts they 
used to take in their hands a paper or a sione wrapped in paper 
bearing his name as an oath instead of tlic Ganges water used else¬ 
where. It is said that the villagers of Bhukunda ouco desired 
to divert the stream near the temple to their own helds, bat the 
deity interposed and caused water to flow in the ravine to the 
right of the hut which is hence oalled Bur-ke-pdoi or the * boon* 
given water 

SirabI or Bin Ganga, a river of the GarhwAl district, rises in (he 
northern glaciers of Trisul, 15 miles east of the village of ll&ni 
in latitude 30^-20' and longitude 79^-45'. It has two branches 
which join below this village. The Birahi has a course cast to 
west and its length is abont 25 milesx it joins the Alakiianda on 
the left bank at the village of Birahi six miles above Ghiraoli in 
latitude 30*-24'-40' and longitude 790-25'-50". In 1868, a land¬ 
slip fell into tho lake of Gudy5r T4I which supplies one of the feeders 
of this river, and drove out half of the water of the lake, instan- 
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ianeouAlj causing the river to overHow and even flooding the 
Alaknonda so greatly as to carry away two large wooden bridges, 
and sweep away some 78 persona who were sleeping (hi its banks 
at Ghimoli. The Gudydr T&l is a small lake formed by the 
damming up of a small stream by a land-slip. It was, till the 
land-slip here mentioned fell, abont half a mile long, it is now 
barely quarter of a mile long and 100 yards broad at its widest 
point. 

Bisand, a snb-division of parganah Bdrahmandal, divided into 
three pattisatthe recent settlement, the 5falla, Talla, and Bichhla. 
The statistics of all three may be shown thus 
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Some account has been given of the Malla Patti. All three are 
close to Almoia. Udyan Cband' was the first to disturb the posses* 
sions of the Katyuri Rajas of Bisaud in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Some seveoty years later Kirati Ghand completed the 
conquest. Local tradition relates that then Raila lived at the weat 
end of tbo Almora hill and Baichhla Deva, a Katy dri Riijn, occupied 
the Khagmara foi t on the south side of the hill, the former was 
called on to give as tribute to the Chand.s two live partridges every 
da,v» and wearied with the task y<elded his fort; whilst the Eat- 
yuri Rdja fled to Syunars, and bis place was taken foi a tioM 

i Qu. XI., ;S7. H4 
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by ibe Bisaud Baja who also evcutualiy yielded (o the Cbands. 
The patwiri of the Malla Patti usually resides in Dhirkhola and 
of the others in Baigauiya. There are schools in Bliainsagaon, Sail 
and Dhdrkhola. 

Bisaud llalla» a small sub'division of parganah Barahmandal 
in Kumaon, is bounded on the north by Ucbyur; on the south by 
the Adahryiiri Pattis ; on the cast by S&lam, and on the west by 
KotauH Slalli. The principal village is Tuleri. The patti was 
separated from Bisaud at the current settlement when two villages 
were transferred to Agar and one to Uuhyiir and one was received 
from Mahr>uri: see Bisauu. 

Bifijjyala. a patti of parganah Dhyaairau in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Pattis Agar, Chauhhainsi, and Malli Bau : 
on the east by the latter patti ; on the south by iritis Chaogadh 
and Ghlmbis Duinaula, and on the west by the latter patti and 
parganah Ghhakhdta. Bisjyula was formed from Malli Bau at 
the recent settlement. The assessable area comprises 2,484 biaiSf 
of which 762 are culturable and 1,722 are cultivated (199 irrigated). 
The as.sesBment at the compiest amounted to Rs. 1,038, which rose 
to Bs. 1,377 in 1820, and Bs. 1,675 in 1843; it is now Bs. 2,226 
which falls at Be. 0>14-4 |)cr acre oii the total as<tessable area and 
at Re. 1-4-8 per acre on the cultivation: 30'? bitis are held as an 
endowment for charitable purposes revenue-free. The popiilaliou 
at tho time of settlement numbered 3,734 souls, of whom 2,021 are 
males. One village was received from Gbaubbaiosi, one from Cbha- 
kh&ta, aud three from Mahrytiri at the recent settlement. The pal- 
wdri usually resides at Bhadrakot. 

Bogsarb, a forest bungalow and halting-place in Patti Bb&bar 
(Patli Diin) of parganah Talla Salan in Oarbw&l, is situate on 
the left bank of the Bimganga river in the Pdtli Duu in latitude 
29”-34'-0 and longitude 78^-48'-30", distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 
8 poles from Kalnsbahid and 9 miles 5 furlonga 8 poles from Cbawal- 
ohara. The road hence to the latter village crosses the Bimganga 
at its junction with the Pal&in river on the right bank, 2 miles 2 far* 
longs 4 poles. Both the bridges over the Bimganga are made fresh 
every year, the other rivers are onbridged. Thence the route 
passes up (he Palain river, called in its lower course tho Tamriya, 
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crossing the river three times by fords to Chawalthurs, 7 mile», 
15 poles. No supplies or coolies are obtaioable here^ the road lying 
through the adl forests of the lower hills is entirely devoid of human 
habitations, anil is seldom traversed except in the cold weather 
by other than the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages^ 

Borarau, a sub-division of parganah Barahmandal in Kamaon, 
divided into the Walla and Falla pattisat the recent settlement. 
These lie together and comprise the tract containing the head 
waters of the Eosila around and above Someswar to Pinnath 
-and Kausaiii. The statistics of the two pattis may be shown 
thus:— 
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The incidence of the land revenue in the Palls patti on the 
total area assessable is Be. 1*8-8 per acre and in the Walla patti 
Be. l-lO-ll per acre ; the incidonce on cultivation is Ba, 2'5-l i and 
Be. 2-6-6 respectively. Boraran was conquered by Eirati Cband, 
and colonised by his troops from Dhyinirau^ abont 1490 A. D. 
The Patw&ri lives at Someswar where there ia a achool and another 
at Sclannj. 

Bo-adiyar or Bo-ndy&r, the Bodar, Bngdvrftr and Bugdo4r 
of travellers, a halting-place in Patti Malta Jub4r, of parganah 
Jub4r in Eumaon, is situated on the route from Alinora by Mi¬ 
lam and the Unta-dhura Pass to Tibet on the right bank of the 
Gori river, five miles from Bargari, 102 miles from Almora and 
ten miles from Martoli. Bo-udiyar is a small open space nsed by 
the Bhotiyas for their encampments at an elevation of 8,028 feet 
above the level of the sea. The torrent of the same name is hero 

* Gaz. XI., p. 5J5. 
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crossed by a tdnga or spar-bridge. Abreast of this place the Gori 
tumbles in cataracts over huge masses of rock with a fall in some 
places of 800 feet per mile. The road from Laspa is very difficult; 
it crosses the river twice ; once over a large tduga and again over 
four smaller ones like ladders from rock to rock in the bed of the 
stream, where the river has a very great fall, a little below a very 
lofty precipice. The whole mountnin here forms a complete wall 
from summit to base which is washed by the stream. Besides the 
ladders across the stream there are several others along the road 
which would otherwise be impassable. In May and Jiiue, these 
difficulties are avoided by marching over the snow-beds that are 
met with at that seasou all over the river. When the snow melts 
in several places msgntBcont cascades are formed. In October a 
snow-bed was seen having a complete archway through whioh a 
stream passed which fell from a great height over a precipice 
immediately behind it. Below Laspa, about a mile, near the bed 
of Oori, large granite blocks are found ; beyond it to Bo-udiy&r* 
gneiss, with granite veins. 

Budhi, a only sub-alpine village of Patti By&ns in parganah 
Ddrm& of Kumaon lies on the right bank of the Palang&r stream 
above its confluence with the K&liin latitude 30*’*6'-30'' and longi¬ 
tude 80^-41' : distant 7 marches or about 62 miles north-east of 
Askot. The village is passed on the roate from Askot to the Byans 
passes into Tibet, and is situate amid some very lofly peaks of the 
main range of the Him&laya. Immediately above Budhi, a steep 
hill ridge advances from the mountain side on the north-west and 
extends across t^ valley, leaving but a narrow passage for the 
river. The summit Ghetu-Bin6yak (10,500 feet) is reached after 
an ascent of 1,750 feet by an easy path and thence Q&rbiya, the 
first village in upper Byans. The elevation according to Hi 
Strachey of Budhi is 8,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Bangl, a patti of parganah Tatla Saldn in British.Garhwil, is 
bounded on the north by pattis Bijlot Falla, and Iriyakot; on the 
west by the latter pstti and Painfiu ; on the south by the latter 
patti and the Kota Bh&bar and on the east by the Suit pattis of 
Kumaou. The patwdri of Bijlot usually resident at Buret colleeis 
the revenue of this patti also; both in 1864 aggregated for land- 

*' Udjit' acani a cave or liollow. 
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revenue end saddbart Rs. 2,686 and for gdnth Rs. 45, paid by 
a population of 6,592 aouls. This patti comprises the hilly tract 
lying between the Kulli river on the west, (he Mandh4l on the 
south, and the B4mgaiiga on the east. There are iron mines 
worked at Qorkiianda i^nd Bliawiui. 

Byans, a patti or sub-division of parganah D&rma in Kumaoo, 
occupies the valley of the Kulhi«Y4nkti in the extreme north-east¬ 
ern corner of the district It is inhabited during the summer 
months by the Bhotiyas *who occupy seven vilages—Gunji, Gar- 
biyn, Kuthi, N4bbi, Nupaicbyu, Runkang and Wiri-Budhi. The 
total assessable area is 393 bitia; of which 353 Uaia are culti¬ 
vated and |)ay a revenue of Rs. 517 per annum. The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 1,722 seals (812 females). An 
account of a trip through Bydiis to the L(pa Pass,^ taken from 
Lieutenant H. Stnichey’s Journal, has been given under the 
artiolo Buotiya Mauals. The [latwiri usually resides at Sosa : 
there is a school at Garbiya. 

ByaPBghat, a halting-place or the route between Hardw&r and 
Srinagar, lies 6 furlongs 20 poles north of the confluence of the 
Ry&r river and the Ganges at Byansghat, and is situate in latitude 
30**-3'-4(r' and longitndo 78^-38'-30'^ ; the encamping ground is 
distant 10 miles 5 furlongs from Chandpur, the last stage, and II 
miles 3 furlongs from Bidyakoti or 8 miles 1 forlong 37 poles from 
Deoprayag. The road hence to Bidyakoti keeps along the left 
bank pf the Ganges river crossing the Naugaon and Kot rivnlets 
1,440 yards, thenoe undulating to Umroau on the left bank of the 
Randi river, 5 miles 3 furlongs 22 poles. A short ascent leads 
hence to Qark-khal and a descent to the R:indi which is crossed 

t 

by a bridge of 56 feet span, 4 farloiigs 15 poles. A short ascent 
and descant leads to a small rivnlet, and a second asoent, descent, 
and level to Deopray4g, 2 miles 2 furlongs. Hence DhannsAlaa, 
encamping ground at Bidyakoti, 3 miles 1 furlong 15 poles. If the 
march is broken at Deopray&g the nest stage will be R4aibdgh, 
8 miles 3 fnrlongs 26 poles, and Srinagar, 9 miles 5 furlongs 
18 poles. 

' J. A. S. Beo. XVll. (t), 527: see further the srUcta* Chaadias, Bikes 
Til, Ac. 
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Chachakft, or more correctly Tsd-TsAka, a great sail ficitt in 
Hariden, from which most of that imported into northern Knmaon 
and Garhw&l is brought. The lake which gives its name to the 
tract ia sitnate in north latitude 32®-42'-0'’^ and east longitude 
8l®-55'-0*', at an elevation of over 1.5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea io the Zung of Rndiikh and province of N4ri in western Tibet. 
The lake is almost connected with a larger one, the Nagong-cho, 
and was visited by an explorer in 1868, who states that an area of 
about twenty miles by ten in all about on a level with the lakes. 
This space is filled with salt, the water having evidctiily at one time 
covered the whole. Borax fields were seen at ttukMxm and Cha- 
chaka, and niimhcr.s of people were working on them. No gold or 
saltmines wore seen or heard of between Tliok*Jalang {q v.) and 
M&na&arowar, but numerous borax fields were seen, at one of which 
one hundred men xvere at work near a camp of some tliirty tents. 
The borax generally was said to find its way to Kninaou. The 
Lhasa authorities levy a tax of .about half a rupee fur ton sheep or 
goat loads, about tbreo maunds or 24()lb. The value of the trade 
in borax and salt by the passes from Nitang to Byiina for four 
years is as follows 
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1,39,784 

Total .. 

63,73.1 

1,73,197 

63,087 

9,83,580 

31,638 

3,13,794 

66,473 

3,19.000 


Taking the weight carried in 1882-83 and an average of si.T trips 
daring the season, and ten sheep or goats for every three maunds, 
the number employed would be about 32,000 for the passes alone, 
setting aside those used for carrying other articles, such as wool, 
drugs, &o., and the animals employed in carrying the borax and 
salt from the fields beyond the frontier to the nearest mart. 

Ohakrata or Chakar&ota, a cantonment for British troops 
in Khatt Birman of JaunsAr-B&war in the Dehra Diin district, 
is situate in north latitnde 30^-32^-20'' and east longitnde 
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77”-54'-30*, at an cle7atiun of 6,885 feet above tbe level of the sea, 
25 miles from Kdlai and 40 miles from Mussooree by the hill road. 
The cantonments have an area of 4,285 acres, or 6'7 square miles. 
The population in September, 1880, numbered 1,828 souls, of whom 
60 were Gnropesms, 1,081 were Hindus, 649 were Musalmina, 8 
were Eurasians, 27 were Native Christians, and there were 
three others. These are all either traders or camp followers. 
Previous to 1866, the site of the present cantonments consisted of 
a ran^e of grass-clad diills with forests more or less dense run¬ 
ning up on all sides from the valleys below The ground was 
used solely for grazing purposes, and a few low sheds here and there 
were the only signs of civilization. The road from Mnssooree to 
Simla passed over these hills, and the fair expanse of comparatively 
smooth topped hills early attracted the notice of military men and 
became the siioject of correspondence when the question of hill 
sanitaria for British troops arose. The supposed unlimited supply 
of good water at a high level on tbe Deoban range of hills marked 
the place as in every way suitable for a military station.* Opera¬ 
tions commenced in 1866, but no troops came until 1869, when some 
Sappers were stationed here. These were succeeded by H.M.’s 
55th Regiment under Colonel Hume, and it is to the interest taken 
by him and his men in the station that its rapid strides towards 
complotion may be in a great measure attributed. For the first 
year the troops were occupied in road-making, clearing sites and 
building, they occupying temporary huts, but now substantial 
barracks have been built and a maignificent cart-road, seventy-seven 
miles long, connects the station with Sah&ranpiir by Timli and 
Kklsi. The original buildings and the road cost fifty-four lakhs 
of rupees, and most people consider that some leas substantial 
hnildings and a less expensive roadway wonid equally have sub¬ 
served the objects contemplated. There is a Cantonment Magistrate's 
court, post-office, money-order office, savings bank and telegraph 
office. There is no church, divine service being held in the gym- 
nasinm. The water-supply from the Deobau hill, though not quite 
so unlimited as was at first supposed, is good and ample. If more 
be wanted, springs further off can be tapped. A scheme tor bring¬ 
ing the water into cantonments is now in progress of ezecution. 

1 From a note bj Mr. H. O. Rosi, C.8. 
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Only one regiment is at present stationed bore, but sites have been 
cI*‘arod for tlie accommodation of another, and also for a conrales* 
cent depdt. The Simla and Mussooree road passes throogh the 
cantonments, where there is a good travellers’ bungalow 106 miles 
from the former and 40 miles from the latter. There is another 
bungaluw' on the road to Mussooree at Lakhwar, 14 miles from 
Mussooree, and another is under cooatrnctiou belw'een Lakhwdr 
and Chakr4ta. The scenery around Cfaakrita is wild and grand, 
and on the Simla road some of the finest views in the bills are 
to bo obtained, but there is no shooring near the station and 
nothing to attract the sporlsinnn. The cantoninciil funds in 1882>83 
showod an income of Rs. 8,483, of which Rs. 1,G72 wcre«raised by 
a watch and W'ard tax ; Bs. 2,524 by the sale of grass and wood; 
Rs. 957 by voluntary subscriptions ; Ba. 1,866 by grants from the 
Imperial goverumont, and the n-mainder by conservancy fees, 
pounds, hues, aud rents. The expenditure for the same year amount¬ 
ed to ns. 8,559. of which Rs. 1,535 were for police ; Rs. 4,425 
fur conservancy and establishment; Bs. 699 for public works; 
and Bs. 1,900 for miscellaneous charges. 

Ohaiansyu, —a putti in parganah Dewalgarh of British Garh* 
wal, is bounded on the north by the Ganges, which separates it from 
Tihri; on the south by patti Bidolsyun ; on the east by patti Bach- 
bansyun; and on the west b^ Patti Katfaolsyun. This patti was 
formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. The patw&ri of Bachhansyuu 
residing in Nawasa collects the land-revenue of this patti. There 
is a school at Duugari. The patti euntaius the villages along the 
Dewal and Duugari streams, two small affluents of the Ganges. 
Rear the source of the Duugari, the Gandkhola peak attains an 
elevation of 7.553 feet above the level of the sea. 

Chatsi or Chftlisi, a patti of parganah Kali Eumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by putti Bangor; on the west by SMarn 
Talla and Mail! R5o; on the south by Fharka and Asi, and on ibe 
east by Gangol. The principal villages are Bairukh, Ijuta, G4gnr, 
and Kanikot. The assessable area comprises 3,393 of which 
1,014 are culturabie aud 3,378 are cultivated (84 irrigated). The 
land tax yielded Rs. 910 in 1815: Rs. 1,348 in 1820: Rs. 1,579 
iu 1843, and now stands at Bs. 2,578, which falls on the total 

21 
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assessable area at Re. 0>l2-2 per acre, and on the ealtisation at 
Re. 1-1-4 per acre. There were 631 biais held free of rerenue ae 
gunlh. The population at settlement comprised 2,501 males and 
1,078 females. This and Asi were formerly united, they lie to 
the extreme west and north-west of the parganah and extend to- 
words Deo Ohura and the valley of the Panftr. The rillages are 
numerous and tho inhabitants are pros|)erous, but towards the west 
the soil is somewhat poor. Chalsi received two villages from SAIam 
at the recent settlemep^;. The patw&ri usually resides at Jjta: 
there are suhools at Ri'thakh5I aud Dungarakot. 

Chamoli, a small market-place, on the left bank of the Alak- 
nanda, on the Srinagar and Niti road in palti Talla Dasoli of 
(larhwal, is situate seven miles north of Nandpray&g. There is a 
])ilgriin dis]>cnsary, a few shops for the snio of grain, and several 
dharnisAlas or rest-houses here, and in the winter a school for the 
children of Ilhotiyas who come here to graze their flocks and herds 
oil the Hats along the river. Tlio pilgrim road from Kedarn&th by 
Ukhiinath, and Gupeswar joins the Niti road here and passes the 
Alaknatida by an iron truss bridge of 110 feet span. Chamoli was 
the scene of tho disaster owing to the bursting of the Gudyur Tal 
iq. r.) noticed elsewhere. 

Champawat or Champh&wat, a village in Patti ChiirSl Pullii 
ui'pnrgiitiuh K:ili Kiiinaon in Kuinaon, lies in latitude 29*’-20'-ll^ 
and longitude 80"-7'-84'' at an elevation of 5,546 feet (Tah:»i'1i) 
above the level of the sea, 54 ingles south-east of Almoro. The 
populaliou in 1881 was 358. It is, however, important as the 
head-quarters of the Sub-Collector of the land revenue (taluil- 
dar) of parganah Kali Kuinaon, and the site of a police-station, 
both of which are situated within the enclosure of the old fort. 
Thu rucks uf Champawat are partly gneiss, which having become 
disintegrated in many places, liuve given way and, according to 
HuCluliauJ, caused the destruction of the greater part of the old 
buildings. It was the residence of the landholders styled RAjas of 
Kuinaon hefuro they transferred their seat to Aluiora in the middle 
of tho sixtoenth century. The old palace is now in ruins, but the 
fort partly remains. Amidst the ruius of (ho palace, of whidi tho 
base and doorway of a balcony aluuo reuiaiui is a fountain about ten 
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feet square outside tbe quadrangle, and near to it are three or four 
temples on a level area about one hundred feet square hewn into 
tbe solid rock. They are each polygonal at the base twenty feet 
in diameter and surmounted by an arched dome; all being con¬ 
structed of stone with good taste and elaborate workmanship. They 
must be of considerable antiquity as some apparently coeval ruins 
situate above the temples are in many places overgrown with forests 
of aged oaks. The elevation above tbe sea is considerable, bat 
still from its position in a valley the site is said to be unhealthy. 
Owing to this cause, the cantonments were removed from Goril- 
Chaur in 1815 to Lohughal, six miles further north. Close to the 
fort is a fine clump of deoddr trees enclosing the temple bf Gbatku 
Deota, in whose honor u fair is held annnally. The monnd on which 
the temple is built is said to be the Kurmtichal of the Skanda 
Pur&na, because on this spot Vishnu assumed the Kurin& or tortoise 
incarnation. The name Kumaon is said to be a corruption of 
Kunn&chal and the tract of which Ghamp4wat is the centre is 
now known as Kali Kumaon' ; " the Kumaon near the river 
Kali” to distinguish it from other Kumaons. It was not till the 
accessioD of the Chanda to power that the name of their principal 
residence was given to the whole district 

Ohandi, a portion of the Bijnor district formerly belonging to 
Garhw&l, generally known as Chandi Pahar. It is bounded 
on the west by the Ganges, on tbe south-east by the Paili Pdu up 
to its junction with the Eliara Sot; from thence the boundary 
runs up the Khara Sot about 2^ miles, turns up into a small tri¬ 
butary in a north-westerly direction, crosses a low ridge, and 
goes into the Ghaairdm Sot, continuing along this Sot to its 
junction with the Ganges. The whole tract is densely covered 
with forest, the notliem slopes with »dl, and the base and depres¬ 
sions with bambns, but any valnable timber that it once possessed 
has been used up for cbarcojil for the Boorkee workshops. Cbaudi 
frequently appears in the old records. We find the ubiquitous 
Major Hearsey laying claim to it at the conquest as a portion of 

’ There were twn dirlslune, (a) Kumaon includlns SYior, OeofroU and Chan- 
garkhn; and (6) K&Ii Kumaon, including Dhjinirau, Ciiaubhainsi, and the other 
pattii of KiUI Kumaon. Tbe people are called Kumdi, but ordiiiarflj In oominmi 
conversmtion tbev rail thenuclvci by the name of tlirir own jMlti, all the reel 
being known as Khasiyas. 
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the bargain that he made with the exiled R4ja of GarbwAl to res¬ 
tore him to bis posse3<iions. His pretensions were purchased by 
the British Oovernmcnt for a good sum, and it may be as wel) here 
to record some of the facts eoiiceroingits history. 


In 1817, a portibn of the Chandi taluka, extending from Anjatii 

„ . , ghat to Tlikhikes and including seven in- 

FihuI history. t i. i i • j * i ti 

habited and nine deserted Tillages, was an¬ 
nexed to the Dun. These were assessed at a varying demand, 
amounting to Bs. l,113*in 1821 and Rs. 335 in 1828, and for five 
years snbseqocntly at Its. 259 a yeai. Tlie portion remain¬ 
ing in Qarhwal was settled for five years by Mr. Traill, 1819>30, 
at Bs. 1,147, being an increase of Rs. 87 over the previous 
revenue, pin* Rs. 2,501 for the deh-i-ek or tithe on forest pro¬ 
duce. Fourteen villages were transferred to the Dun in 1828 
and settled at Rs. 0,834 by Mr. Shore. Traill writes in 1833 : 
— “ The taluka was partly in Saiiaranpnr and panly in Mo- 
radabad before its annexation to Garhw&l and liio Dun, and the 
periods of tho leases differed from each oihor and the parts df the 
province to which each was annexed." It is consequently difficult 
and indeed of not much moment to trace out tho actual revenue. 


The settlement of the Saharanpur portion expired in 1831, and a 
new settlement up to 1836 was made. The settlement of tho 
Moradabad portion e.\pircd in the following ronr, and the new 
assessment was also made up to 1836. Tho country is describ'-d 
as being almost entirely jungle and with little cultivation. “ To 
the natural impediments are added insecurity of life and property, 
in consequence of the constant incursions of dakitits from across 
the Ganges. Such the facilities for concealment afforded by 
the dense jungles and islands in the Gauges covered with aisu 
forest that no establishment of police could successfully cope with 
them." In 1836-37 a new settlement was made for five years. 
Cultivation had decreased: out of 25 villages, 11 only were 
inhabited ; in three others there was a little cultivation, and 11 


were altogether waste. This state of things was dne to two causes, 
the general unbealtbincss of the climate and troubles from dakdits. 
Owing to the latter cause one village was wholly and two were 
partially abandoned daring the previous settlement, and were now 
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hended over (o the farmer of forest prodnoe. Tho former arttlement 
amonnted to Ra. 3,673, and tlie now one lo Rs. 3,718, inolnding 
Rs. 25 fees paid by gold-washers. At the expiration of this settle- 
meat in 1841 it was continued for another year, and tlieii the low¬ 
land portion of tainkas Chandi aod Mahuaknt were annexed to the 
new district of Bijnor in October, 1842. These comprised then 
seven inhabited aUd four waste villages assessed at Rs. 719: orax- 
ing does, Rs. 300 ; forest dues, Rs. 4,818, and gold wiutliing Rs. 32 ; 
total Rs. 5,869. The boundaries were Knn&o on the north dose to 
the Ganges and the exit of the Rawas.m stream on the east. 

Chandpnr.—A parganah of Oarliwdl, contains eight patii.s ur 
aub-divisioDS, each of which is separately noticed, nix , CItnndpiir, 
Sili, Chandpnr Taili, Choprakut, Ciiauthun, Dhaijyuli, Lohha, R&ni- 
gadh, and Sirgdr. The aasc.ssincnt of the lund-Uix at the various 
seltlenleiita was as follows:— 


ISIS. 

ISIS. 

1817. 

1830. 

isas. 

1898. 

losa 

1840. 

Ciirrmt. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Rl. 

Hs. 

R<. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

As. 

6,092 

5,916 

9,429 

7,890 

8,999 

9,340 

9,4 iS 

9,190 



At the last settlement there were 296 estates comprising 414 villages, 
containing an assessable area of 14,427 aorcs, of which 12,667 were 
cultivated. The land revenue of 1861 nmouuU‘d to Rs. 8,820, of 
which only Rs. 40 were assessed on ffAil/t lauds; of the current 
asseaament Ra. 180 are alienated. The water mill-rent amounted 
to Ra. 488. The land-revenne falls on the total a.s>icssablc arcs at 
Rs. 0-11*5 per acre, and on the cultivation at Rs. 0-l^'t-l per 
aero. The population in 1841 amounted to 11,032 souh (5,731 
females); in 1853 to 25,017 (12,409 females); in 1858 to 22,9.50 
(11,181 females); in 1872 to 31,381 (15,738 females) ; and in 1881 
to 35,489 (18,153 females). Giiaiidpur is the central parganah of 
Garhwal and is characterised by lofty and steep mimiitaiii range's 
covered with forest, which separate the Pindar from the Raingangn, 
and the different streaiiis which form the latter river fiom each 
other. Sili and Taili Ciiaiidpur possess sonic fine villages oil tho 
lofty slopes around tho fort which was the scat of the first rulers 
of Garhw&l as a whole-before Dewalgarh and Srinagar were 
founded.* Many of the villages consequently belong to (ho Puro- 
hits of the Rfijas, Brahmans of. the Kanduri clan. ** Lohb.i, from 

* Oaa. XI. BS4, fti, 60S. 
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its position on (he frontier between Garhwiil and Knmaon/* writes 
Batten, w.'is the scene of conflicts between the forces and inhabit 
ants of the two rival districts ; and owing to this and similar posts 
along the whole line of frontier, the Gorkhtilis were kept out of 
Garhwkl for twelve years after they had obtained possession of 
Kuciaon.* The people of Lohba are oonseqnently a fine manly 
race, and at present make very good soldiers. Patti Choprakot 
extends from east to west over a large space of wild country, and 
in some parts the villages are but scantily interspersed along the 
high wooded ranges. The people are for the most part poor, except 
at the south-east extremity, which borders on P6Ii in Knmaon, 
and approaches in fertility and population to the prosperous state 
of its neighbourhood. The good effects of the settlement in 1840 
soon became apparent, especially in Choprakot, and some villages 
in the neighbourhood of Kaiudr, where was formerly a tahsUdkri 
establishment, and its abolition had removed one market for the sale 
of produce. The people of Choprakot also have not (he benefit en¬ 
joyed by those of Lohba and Gbandpur, of the pilgrim road rnnning 
Uirough their district. Good paths, however, now exist over the 
liigh ranges on every side, and communication with Srinagar, 
Kumaon, and the northern parganahs from which the landholders 
have to procure their salt and wool, has become comparatively 
easy. A good road along the line of the Nyar river and over the 
southern mountains now connects this tract with the principal routes 
leading to the markets of Bkmnagar and Kotdw&ra and other 
marts for hill produce at the foot of the hills. Large quuitities 
hemp of the very best quality, in addition to grain, are grown. 

Chandpor Sili,—a patti of parganah Gbandpur, in British 
GarhwkI, is bounded on the north by the Pindar river, which 
separates it from Kapiri; on the west by patti Taili Chandpur ; on 
the south by pattis Choprakot and Lohba, and on the east by patti 
Sirgur. It was formed from Chandpur in 1864. The patw&ri of 
this patti resides at Kewar and collects the revenue of pattis 
Karskot and Sirgur, also which io 1864 aggregated Rs. 2,748 
for M(fd6ard md land-revenue, and Ba. 53 for gAuh paid by 6,075 
souls. Chandpur Sili occupies the valley of the Bharkrfigkr, a 

■ See Qai. St. 8W, 679,679, 
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iribaiary of the Pindar, and the tract between it and the Pindar 
tu the north. The principal villagea are Adbadri Khil 

oppueite the old Fort of Ghandpur, Beni-Til with a tea factory, 
fihagoti with a achool, Siinli, Raton, and Bngoli in the Pindar 
valley. The peaks of BiiitHl rise to 8,300 and 7,479 above M41ai 
and Adbadri reepeclirely, by which the road from Lohba to Karn> 
pray4g passes on to 8imli on the Pindar. There are iron mines 
at Budera, Giiiilak&t, dfabiipaui, Gaundiya, Bamli, and Uhjbnnga 
in working order anu old mines at Naunyala, R4{, Pdrna, Agnra- 
Totnair, Lamlyana, and R4tapah&r. There are old copper mines 
at Bagoli, Satuwa, Jasydni, Khargaunda, Kalsann Nagara, and 
patti Kainala. * 

Ohandinir Taili,-^a patti of parganah Ghandpur, in British 
GarhwkI, is bounded on the north by patti Rdnigadh; on the west 
by pattis Kandirsydn and Bachhansyun; on the south by pallia 
Dhiiijyuli and Ghoprakot, and on the east by patti Ghandpur Sili. 
The patwuri of this patti usually resides at Siinli and collects the 
revenue of Kapiri also; both aggregating in 1864 Rs. 2,162 tor 
eaddbnrt and land-revenue, and fis. 278 for g4nth paid by 5,085 
suuls. In 1864, six villages were transferred to Kanddrsyuu. Tlie 
road from Lohba to Pdori passes through this patti by Oyunlad, 
other villages are Pandwdlmi Maiui, Bandauli with a school, 
and Dharkot. 

Ohandpiir Fort,—situate in patti Sili Ghandpur and parga¬ 
nah Ghandpur of British Garhwdl, in latitude 30*-! 0' longitude 
790 . 12 ^, Tlus fort was the scat of Kanak Pdl, the actual founder 
of the present GarhwdI dynasty, and whose descendant, AjaipAl, 
consolidated the raj of GarhwM. Jt has also given its name to 
the parganah. The fort is situated on the peak of a promontory 
formed by the bend of a stream flowing some 500 feet below it. 
The walls and some of the ruins of the dwelling-houses are still 
standing. The walls must have been very strongly built, as they 
are formed of large slabs of cot stone; the space within them 
may be one and-a-balf acres. It is said tliat an under-ground 
passage was dug from the fort down to the stream as water was 
only procurable from there, and that the mouth of it is visible 
near the stream, but no trace of it is to be found in the fort. 
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There are alao two Bights of atepa, each formed of one solid block 
of stone, which are said to have been qnarried in the Dudu ke-toli 
range, a march and*a-half distant from the fort, though the actual 
plai.'o ia not now known. It ia bard to oonceive how theae blocks 
were brought to the spot over aiioh a precipitooa country; but the 
legend ia that they were carried by two huge goats, both of which 
died on arriral at the fort. Tho road from Lohba to Karnprayig 
passes close by the walls. 

Ohandpnr-ke-MaBda, a village and Imtting-place in patti 
Dhdiigu Talla of parganah Gangs Salan in Garhwfil on the rente 
between Hardw&r and Srinagar lies in latitude and 

longitude 78^*33'-48,^ distant 12 inile^ 32 poles from Bairaguna, 
and 10 miles 5 furlongs from Byansghdt. The road hence to Byina- 
ghii keeps along the left bank of tho Ganges river passing tho Dabtri 
rivolut level and ascending to Kutalibel, 460 yards, total Im. 3f. 
lip. from Chnndpur, Hence a short descent and level to Sem&la 
rivulet and asoent, level and descent to the gh&t rivulet, 4in, 3f. 
lip level and aacent to Kandi-khul and descent to Kol-gidh 
rivulet, 2m. 4p. Hence level to Bhairon-kli4l for 2,520 yards 
and descent to By&nsghdt whore there is a bridge of 92 feet span 
across the Nyir river, Im. 7f, 25|). Thence an aacent of 6f. 20p. 
leads to the Dharanisilus and encamping-ground. The route from 
By4nsgh4t to Srinagar may be by Bidya-koti, Urn. Sf. 12p., and 
Srinagar, 14m. 7f. 29p. or by Deopray4g 8m If. 37p.: Hini- 
big 8m. 3f. 26p., and Srinagar 9m. 5f. 18p. The road is hot and 
low and the quicker marches are recommended. 

Ohangsil or Cfanngsa-khago, s high mountain ridge forming 
the boundary between the Native States of Biaahr and GarhwiI; 
also a pass on the road between those states leading up the valley 
of tho most remote feeder of the Baspa. This route ia one of great 
difficulty and danger as, except during the raios, it it blocked up 
by snow. Gerard in 1818 vainly tried io induce a guide to oonduet 
him over it, though in former times it seems to have been used 
frequently by Kuniwari free-bootera. Some notion of its difficolty 
may bo gathered from the fact that Gerard, a few days afterwardsy 
crossed the Charang Pasa, having an elevation of 17,348 feet with¬ 
out iutcrnipiiou while this was deemed impracticable, lu Uio Great 
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Trif^oBomeirioal Sarraj, a cone with an deyation of 21,178 feet 
is laid down, in latitude 31*'ld'-0* and ]on<;itude 78^-35'-(T; 
and a comparison of this position with that assigned to the pass by 
approximation in Gerard’s map of Eun&wnr will indicate that the 
cone is abont two miles south-west of Ghingsil, which must couse- 
quentljr have a very considerable elevation. The position is laid 
in Gerard in latitude 31*-14^-0*' and longitude 76^-33'-O^. 

Ohamnaon, a halting-place on the road from Pdori to Almora 
and Rdmoagar, in patti Kimgadigdr of parganah Gliaundkot in 
GarfawAl, lies in latitude 29'*-56''-50* and longitude 73°'55'-40"': 
distant 12 miles 25 poles from Toli and 12 miles 7 furlongs 29 poles 
from Kdnjoli. The road hence to Ednjoli descends sertMS the 
MachhIAd river at RAjsera,! mile 3 furlongs 33 poles, and thence 
passing the Silet stream, ascends to DbotiihAr, whence a level 
stretch brings it to tbe Earners stream, 1 mile 6 furlongs 11 polea 
From Earners, an ascent leads to SeriyadliAr, crossing the road 
from EotdwAra to lUmnngar, quarter of a mile on; thence by Bins, 
Chaubat-kbAl and Bhdicbilsm to Tilkliani-kliAl, 5 miles 3 polos. 
The road then descends to the GhliAnchiran bridge, 1 mile 3 far- 
longs 15 poles, and passes by the Qarbkot rivulet to Eunjuli (3 
miles 2 furlongs 4 poles) on the left bank of the FadirAr-gadh. The 
atage to Tuli has been noticed under Tolt. 

OharalMnllni > pstti of parganah EAli Eumaon in Eumaon, 
is bounded on the north by RegarubAn and GAmdes ; on tbe west, 
by SAibisang and Sipti; on the east, by G Amdes and Ebilpattiphut; 
and on tbe aonth by CbArAl Talk. This patti was separated from 
GhArAl at the recent settlement. The principal villages are EfaAn 
and Majerha. The assessable area and other statistics of the Jdalla 
and Talla pattis may be shown thus 
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The land* tax falla on the whole aaaeasable area at Be. 0-10-lly 
per acre, in the Malta and at Re. 0-9-7, per acre, in the TalU patti; 
the incidence on the cuUivntioa being He. l-S'S and Re. 1-0-3 
per acre respectively. The revenue-free holdings for temple 
and personal service amount to 19 (Am iti the Mails and to 288 
him in the Talla patti. ChAr&I gave two villages to Khilpattiph&t, 
five to Sipti, six to Sdibisang, and two to Tulladea at the recent 
settlement, and received two from Talladea. The patwAri naoally 
resides at ChampAwat, where there is a school. 

Oharal Talla, a patti of pargsnah Kali Kumaon in Knmnon, 
is bounded on the north by ChAr&l Malta; on the west by Gaiigol ; 
on the south by Palbelon Malta; and on the east by Ehilpatii- 
phAt and Talladea This patti was separated from ChArAl at the re¬ 
cent settlement. The principal villages are Chaikdni-Bora, Cham- 
pAwut, and PhAngar. The paiwAri iisnolly resides at Marlak. 
The statifltica are given under the Alalia patti. A few villages of 
ChAral are high in the mountains and a few in the forest, but the 
greater number are on a level. Umba Datta writes : ** The culti- 
▼stinn is extensive and the climate excellent; bnt in the winter, 
sen and cattle are nearly all obliged to leave their homes and 
repair to the BhAbar. On this account the spring crops are 
neglected and poor. The four tribes of TarAgi, Bora, Ghaudhri, 
and Karki or Kharkn and their headmen or Bdrbsa were in former 
days counted great men, and held their lands rent-free in jAgfr, 
Up to 1816, their homestead villages remained revenue-free, bnt 
these also were then plsoed in the revenue-paying area. The 
BArhas of each tribe were honored with Mrhaeh&ri as well as 
thekddri leases ; their brethren, thongh having no other means of 
livelihuod, are still, from family pride, averse to personal labour in 
the fields and to load-carrying, and many of them have become 
poor." 

Chaubhainil, a patti of parganab DhyAniran in Kumaon, ia 
bounded on the north by Maiiryuri Biolihli; on the west by the 
aamo patti and BbjyAlsi, on the Nouth by the latter patti; and 
on the east by BisjyAla and Malli Ran. The assessable area 
comprises 1,780 Atsf«, of which 891 are oulturable and 889 are ool- 
tivuted tsix irrigated). The land-tax amounted to Rs. 808 ia 
1815, to Ha. aid in 1820, and to Rs. 803 in 1843. It is uow 
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Rs. 1,129, ivliich fails on the total assessable area, at Be. 0>10-2 
per acre, and on the cultivation at Ro. l-6<4 per acre. The popu> 
lation, at the time of settlement, numi)ered 26,518 sonls, of whom 
12,400 were females. This patti comprises the basin of the 
Ladhiya river, and extends from Deo Dhdra on the north to the 
Bhdbar on the south, occupying the high ranges which separate 
Dliyinirau from ('hliakhata and Mahrydri. The chief possession of 
the people consists in large herds of cattle for which the mountains 
afford admirable pasture-grounds, and which they take down in 
the winter toChorgaliya and other places in the Bb6bar Some of 
the villages, such as Dint and its hamlets Maithi and Mnjhi&Ii, are 
large and populous. The putti yields most abundant epops of 
rice and wheat, as well as of the coarser grains and turmeric; the 
bdainati rice of the aera (irrigated) land being very famous, but 
it is not favourably situated iu regard to markets. The irrigated 
lauds at Kulyki aud Chaunda, which form so beautiful a tract on 
the banks of the Lauhiya belonging chiefly to the three tribes of 
Bora, Mahtu. and Kulydl,aiid their headmen are accounted wealthy. 
One village was transferred to Di«jyula, two to Obangadh and four 
to Talli Rau, at the recent settlement; whilst one was received from 
Talii Kan. The patw&ri usually lives in Pataliya. 

Ohaudans, a patti or snb-division of parganah Ddrma in 
Eumaon, liesbetwaen the Kdli and the Dhauli from their confln* 
ence northwards. It is only about 12 miles in length, and about 
eight miles in breadth, containing probably about 100 square milesof 
mountainous country between Khela and Nirpaniya-dhura. The 
inhabitants are Bhotiyas wlio occii|>y some eleven villages assessed 
at only Rs. 21Uper annum, ets., BijngL^ng, Jyiiuli, Bikng, Pnngla, 
Chhalma-ChhilasBUD, Pinals Bhatkut, Suwa, Tantagdon-raantsi, 
Sosa, Dharpengn, Birdang, and Sirkiia. The total assessable area is 
616 bitta, of which 442 are cultiiated, and the population at settle¬ 
ment nnmbered 780 souls (860 females): see Bbotiya Mahals. 
The patw&ri usually resides at Sosa and there is a school st 
Birdang. 

Obangadh, or Ghaugarh, a patti of parganah Dhydniran in 
Kumaon, is bounded on the north by Chhabis-Dumanla, Bisjydia, 
Ualli fiau and Talli Ran ; on the cast by Talli Ran ; ou the south 
bj the Dhydni BanBh&bar; and on the west by Ohliabls-Dumauls. 
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Changadb was separated from Patti Talli Ran at the recent settle^ 
merit. The total asiftBaable area comprises 2,983 bint, of which 
1,026 are culturable and 1,956 are oaltivated (52 irrigated). The 
land-tax, at the conquest, amonuted to Rs. 418, which rose in 
1820 to Rs. 650, and in 1843 to Rs. 785. It is now Rs. 1,819, 
which falls on the total assessable area at Re. 0-9-9 per acre and 
on the cultivation at Re. 0-14-10 per acre. The popnlation, at the 
time of settlement, numbered 2,754 souls, of whom 1,485 were 
males. Reven Tillages were received from Malli Ran and two from 
ChaubhuDsi at the recent settlemeuL The patwori resides in 
Gdgari, where there is a school. 

OhBOgaon, a patti of pargnnah Phaldtlkot in Knmaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Athigiili Walla ; on the west by Malli Doti; on 
theaouthby Dhdraphdt; and on the east by Ryfioi, Dwir8aan,and 
Kand&rkhdw4 The road through Khairna to Rtiiikliet passes through 
it, along the Kuchgadh stream. The principal villages are Bajna, 
Chamoli, Kbagydr, Khydnsdlkot, and Tfinakot. The assessable area 
comprises 2,791 5fsis, of which 514 are culturable and 2,277 are 
cultivated (97 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,879 in 1815; 
Rs. 2,070 in 1820 ; Rs. 2,275 in 1843 ; and is now Rs. 2,919, which 
falls on the total assessable area at Be 1-0-9 per acre, and on the 
cultivation at Rs. 1-4-6 per acre. The popnlation at settlement 
numbered 4,926 souls, of whom 2,491 were males. Ghaugion 
gave five villages to Dhuraphdt, three to Kanddr-khtiwa, three to 
Malli Doti, and received 10 from Dbdraphdt at the recent settle- 
mont The palwari usnally rmides in Bomsydn, where there is a 
school. 

OhBiigarkhB,'apBrganah in Knmaon, contains eight pattis, eaoh 
of whic'h is separately noticed—et's., Dirdo, Khardhi, Lakhanpur 
Malla and Telia, Rith&gar, Rangor, and Sdlain Malla nnd Telia. 
It comprises 362 mabdk or estates containing 474 villages. The 
assessment of the land-tax at each snccessive settlement was as 


follows 

i— 
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The total assessable area comprieos 22,306 Idtii, of which 7,235 
are caltnrable and 15,071 are cultivated (723 irrigated). The.lsnd 
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nvonae falls on the total assessable area at Re. 0-11-5 per acre, and on 
the caltivation at Re. I-IO-O per acre. The popolatioo, at tlie time of 
the present settlement, numbered 14,802 males and 12,643 females : 
in 1872,17,766 males and 12,534 females, and, in 1881, 15,416 males 
and 14,385 females. One ihonsand three hundred and forty-five Mm 
are held free of revenue for the support of temples, and 16d5f«Min 
mudfi. The Sarju forms the boundary to the north and east, as faras its 
junetion with the Psmar: the latter forming the great drainage ch annel 
for all the southern portions of the parganah. To the west, the drain¬ 
age falls iutn the Suwdl, an affluent of the Rosi, which in its turn 
joins the Rainganga and the Ganges. Thus wa have in the centre 
of the parganah, near the Saiuideo ridge, spots, within a fipv yards 
of each other, where springs are found which go to feed the Ganges 
on the west snd the S4rdn on the east, whoso waters do not again 
mingle until the extreme aouthern point of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces is reacheil in the Ballia district. The name of the parganah 
is derived from its four principal pattia, Salam, Lakhanpnr, DArdn, 
and Ilangor. The two former ore highly cultivated and thickly 
inhabited, the talidon or valley lands, esfieciully in S&lam, being 
famous for crops of the 6nest rioe ; whilst the upardon or uplands 
have generally a good soil which produces hemp of fine quality. 
These portions are occupied chiefly by Bisht, Banola and Didri 
Rajputs, and, in Lakhanpnr, Tiw&ri and Pande Brahmans are numer¬ 
ous. The road to Pithoragarh from Altnora, crossing the Snw41 
river at Bnpai, passes throngli Lakhanpnr. The Dardii sub-division 
is celebrated for the great temple of Jageswar noticed olaewhere. 
The noble scenery of the range on whioh the temple is built is 
■till further beantified by one of the largest groves of deoddr trees 
■till existing in Knmaon. The patti is, however, poor, and the por¬ 
tion near the Sarju is still backward in cultivation : buth this patti 
and Bangor resembling Gangnli in many respocta. The lower 
portions of Rithagdr are nnheulthy and backward,' whilst the 
uplands are well coltivated and thickly inhabited. The mineral 
deposits of Ehardbi are well known, though little worked. They 
consist of copper mines at Oanlgaon, Kn|>stt and Agar, and iron 
mines at Lobh. There are copper mines also at Cliimakholi in 
Bangor and iron mines at five places in the same patti, four ui 
D&tfin, two in Lakhanpnr Mailt, and one in Salam If alia, all kt for 
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Rs. 62G per annam. The remains of the furt of Padjirkot are 
theonlj traces of tbo independent Kiiasiya Rdjas of this pargsnah 
now existing. 

Ohaakot Malla, a pntti of parganah Pdli Pachlifton in KumaoD| 
is kuuiided on the north by Chauthiin mid Lohba'of Garhw&I; on 
tbo west by tiie former jmtti; on tlie en&t by Lohba and Pulla 
Qiwir, and on the south by Richhla Cliankot and Talla Qiw&r; 33 
villages were received from the Talla patti and 16 transferred to it, 
anil 46 wore transferred to Qiwdr Tullu at the recent settlement. 

A 

The entire patti is drained by the tributaries of the Binau river, an 
affluent of the Ra'iigatiga, of which the two eastorn branches drain 
the Chantli4n patti in Oarhw&l. The road from Almora to Srinagar 
by Ganai runs from east to weit through this patti by Guluna, 
Kheldni buiignlow, and Bhakurha. The patwdri usoally resides at 
Oegh&t, where there is a school. The principal villages are Ohin- 
toli under Nugchdia, Upr&rhi, Bhunsoli, Kotsari, Kamaleswar, 
Patharkhola, Olidgdti, Goiunn, and Jaikhdl. There is an old 
temple at Taldhdr under the Ldlnagari peak (5,348 feet), close to 
the mad, bat of no importance. The statistics of the Malla Bichhia 
and Talla patiis may be shown thus :— 
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There are small patches of revenue*free land in each psttL The 
incidence of the land-tax per cultivated acre in the Malla patti 
ia Be. 0-14-5, in the Biohhla is Be. l-i>*4, and in the Talla ie 
Be. 1-0-8 per acre. 
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Ghankot Bichhla. a patti of parj^anah F£]i PaehhAon in 
KumaoD, is boanded on the nortli by GarhwAl aod Malla Cbaukot; 
on the soath by Oarhwal and Talla Cliaukot; on the west by 
GarhwAI; and on the east by Tulla Chaiikot. This patti was form¬ 
ed from pattis Malla and Talla Chankot at the recent settlement. 
It occnpies the upper valley of the Khdtli^adh, a tributary of the 
Eastern Ny&r river on the west, and the RInan river, a tributary of 
the Western Ramganga on the east. The road from Almora to 
Srinagar by MAsi passes through the centre of the patti from 
east to west from Didli to SarAikliet. The f>rincip:il villages are 
Bhakuna, ChakragAon, Kuhadgaon, Tiinii, Jnspor, Tanba-Dhaiind, 
Masntoll, Udepiir, and Clianoli. Tho ridge forming the waterpart¬ 
ing between the eastern and western divibions contains the peaks 
of Banj-ki-dera and Juniyagarb (6,780 feet). The statistics will 
be found under Chaukot Malla. The patwAri usually resides at 
Jaspur, and there is a school at SyAldo. 

Obaukot Talla, a patti of F&Ii Pachhuon in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Chankot Mnlla ; on tho west by Chaukot 
Bichhla and Malla Suit; on the cast bv TulU Giwar and Walla 
Nayau ; and on the south by Malta Suit and Palla Nayau. It cou- 
tains on the west the Putgadb-ke-ranli and its tributary stream, 

on the north-east the lower course of tho Binuu stream, both 
feeders of the RAmganga, whieh they join on tho right bank, the 
one near Dungari and the other at Bu'llia-kecl&r, The principal 
villages are AirArhi Bisbt and RajbAr, Khudulgaon, Nail, Partliula, 
and Chachroti. The entire patti is highly cultivated and thickly 
atnddeil with villages. The statistics of permanent value will be 
found under Chadkot Malla. The higher portions of Chaukot are 
less fertile th an the more central pattis, but are oompeiibated by 
better climate and pasturage; and now that the border warfare with 
Garhw&lhas ceased, cultivation has considorably extended ; but 
there is still great room for expansion. Thiriy-threc viliugi's were 
tranaferred from this to the Malla patti and 16 villages were re¬ 
ceived from it at the recent settlement. The patwAri usually resides 
in Gumti, where there is a school. 

OhaundkOt, a parganah of tlio GarhnrAl district, contains seven 
pattis or snb-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, vi$., 
Gorftraydn, Jaintulsyiln, KimgadigAr, Maond&rsyAo, MawAlsyiln, 
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Fingala PAkha, and Bingwiraydn. Tlie aiieagmant of the laad- 
revenoe at the variona settleinenta was as follows 
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At the recent settlement, there were 184 estates comprising S87 
villages and containing a total area of assessable land, amonnting 
to 11,461 acres, of which 10,580 acres were cultivated. The land re¬ 
venue of 1861 amounted to Rs. 4,558, and tlie new assessment to 
Bs. 7,445, of which Rs. 309 were on acconnt of alienated lands. 
The water-mill tax amonnted to only Rs. 10. The land reve- 
noe fulls on the total assessable area at Re. 0-10-4 per acre and on 
the cultivation at Re. 0-11-3 per acre. The population in 1841 
amounted to 7,130 (3,281 females); in 1853, to 13,648 (6,782 
females) ; in 1858, to 13,543 (6,617 females); in 1872, to 22,060 
(11,207 females) and in 1881. to 23,403 (12,126 females). Ghaond- 
kot is bounded on the north by Bdrahsy dn and Chandpnr and on 
the south by the Sal&n parganahs. In many respects it resembles 
Knmaon, and is drained on tlie east by tributaries of the R&m- 
ganga and on the west by the Nynr. It is further noticeable for 
the almost entire absence of all forests, except towards the fort 
which gives its name to the parganah. The grain crops are remark¬ 
ably abundant, but, except in the cold weather, when the people can 
proceed to the plains, there is no good market for the snrplns pro¬ 
duce near. The people have the reputation of being eminently 
litigious, and bear the oharaoter pmongst the more simple Garh- 
w41is of being almost as deceitful and canning as the lowlanders. 
Clay slate, mica slate and limestone, with occasional granite arc 
the prevailing rocks. 

t 

dhorani or ClmrAiiidh4r, a village and encamping-ground 
on the Eastern Nyar river, in patti Iriyakot of parganah Malta 
Sal&n iu Garhwal, lies on the route from P&ori to Ohdron, 
in latitude 29''-3'-42* and longitude distant 12 

miles 5 furlongs and 27 poles from Chumndon, and 12 miles 
2 furlongs 29 poles from the Mandhdl river encamping-gronnd 
near Kartiya. The road from Chamnaon crosses the Uachbl&d 
river at R^sora, 1 mile 3 furlongs 36 poles, and thence passes 
by the Silet rivulet np to Ubotdhkr, and level to the Kamera rivulet, 

1 mile 6 furlongs 11 poles, whMicc an ascent to ficrijadbdr 
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of about 600 yards to ilie road leading to RAmnagar; from this, 
the road descends to Uie Kandoli rifulet, and, ascending to Deorari 
Deri, descends to the Kotai bridge, 1 mile 6 forlongs 2 poles. By 
Kandota and Ohsndiyfil, the ascent to the Kniijukiiil is reached, 
and thence, a descent to Gad&ri, 3 miles 2 furlongs 36 poles. From 
the Qad4ri rivnlet to the Kola and P4niya-khet riralets, the road 
is tolerably level, 1 mile i fnrlongs 36 poles. Thence Siddhi-kh4l 
is reached, and an ascent of 600 yards, before the descent to the 
ford across the eastern Ny4r, on each side of which there is an en- 
camping'gronnd. The river ie here 140 feet wide with a bed of 
stones and gravel. Char4nidh4r village lies on the left bank, about 
1,020 yards from the river. . 

Ohanthan, a patti of parganah Cliandpnr in Britis1i*;Glarhw4l, is 
bounded on the north and north«east by Lohba; on the west, by 
Ghoprakot, Dhaundy41sy4n and Meldli4r; and on the south and 
south-east, by Kumaon. This patti occupies the upper waters of 
the Binan, a tributary of the eastern Ny4r. It was separated from 
Ghoprakot in 1664, and in 1670 lost one village by tr.'insfer to 
Ghoprakot. The patw&ri of Gliautbdn nsunlly resides in Kapholgnon 
and collects the land-revenue of Meldb4r and Dliaundy41syun also; 
all three were assessed in 1864 at Rs. 2,506 for land-revenue and 
Mddbart and Rs. 95 for pdetA, with a population of 5,405 soals, 
In 1864, there were 4,714 souls. The road from Almora by Qan4i 
to P4ori passes tbrongh the patti by the Bdngiilbkr bung.iIow. 

Ohanth^, a patti of parganah Dlianiyakot in Kuntaon, 
bounded on the west by Kkkalasaun Malta; on the north by the 
tame patti and Silaur Malta and Malli Doti; on the east by KoBy4n 
Malla: and on the south by Kosydn Talla and Uchakot. The road 
from Dwdra to Rkmnagar runs through the patti by Dinkot and 
liana. The principal villages are Binkot, Cbynni, Qhagreti, Sir4ni 
and Sansy4ri. The assessable area comprises 1,674 dfsis, of which 
837 are cultnrable and 1,537 are cultivated (139 irrigated). The 
assessment of land-revenne amounted to Rs 442 in 1815; in 182(' 
to Rs. 1^431 ; in 1843 to Rs. 1,580; and is now Rs. 2,223, which 
falls at the rate of Re. 1-3-0 per acre on the total assessable an>.i 
and at Re. 1-7-8 per acre on tiro cnltivation. Tho population at 
the time of oettlement nnmbcred 3,730 souls, of whom 1,922 were 
males. The villages are large and flvurishing, though few in 
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Dumber, and benefit by the pilgrim route and the N&irii TftI, R6ni- 
khet and Almora traffic. The patwkri usually resides iu Joshikhola 
in Ko*y&D Malla. 

Chawalthnra, an encamping-groiind in patti Bhiibar (Putli 
Dun) of purganah Talla Ral(in in Garlinol, lies on the routo 
between Kala-8iiahid and Pduri by the JwAlpa bridge over the 
Nyir river, and is situate in latitude 29^*39^ and longitude 
78‘’-4fi' *50^; distant 9 miles 5 furlongs and 8 poles from Bogsarh 
bungalow in the Patli Dun valley; and 12 milos 4 furlongs 10 poles 
from the next stage north, Diigsun. The road from Chawalthiira 
to Dug ascends the Pillani river, the eastern branch of the Palain, 
to its confluence with the Huldgadi stream ; by the left bank as far 
as Amsot, where it crosses to the right bank, 3 miles 2 furlongs. 
Thence still up the valley crossing the Kbunsor stream, a Irihntary 
falling into the Piltuni on the right bank, three miles on ; it ful> 
lows north-west the Kliansor streitm by K41iyn under the Hathi- 
ke-dunda range, Dbautiyul, and the Bansg&r rivulet (3 miles 2 
furlongs 28 poles), crossing the scream several times. Here the hill 
road commences and a good road leads to Dugsundhar by an ascent 
of 2 miles 7 furlongs 22 poles. 

Chbabis-Dumaula, a patti of psrganah Dhynnirau in Kumaou, 
is bounded on the north by parganah ChhakbAta and patti 
Bisjyula; on the west, by parganah Clihakhata ; on the soutli, by 
the Dhyuniruu Bh&bar ; and on the east, by patti Chaugndli. 
Chhabli-Dumaiila was separated from Mnlli Itau at the recent 
settlement. The asscssabto area comprises 1,188 htsu, of which 347 
are culturnble and 840 are cultivated (71 irrigated). The land-tax 
at tlio conquest amounted to Ks 295, which rose to Rs. 320 in 1820 
aud Rs.,4fi8 in 1813. It is now Rs. 1,067, which falls at Re. 0*14-4 
per acre on the total assessable area and at Rs. 1-4-4 per acre on 
the cultivation. The population numbered at the last settlement 
2,108 souls, of whom 1,108 were males. The paiwAri osually 
resides at Gagari. There is a school at BabyAr. 

Ohhakhata, a parganah of Eumaun, is bounded on the north 
by Dhaniya Kot, Muhrydri Falli, and Btsjyfila ; on the west by 
Kota Mnlla; on the east by Cbhabfs-Dumaula and on the south by 
the GliliakbAta Biiabar. The total assessable area comprises 4,255 
Usii, of wluch 1,551 are oulturable aud 2,703 are cultivated (487 
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irrigftt«<l). The assessment, in 1815, amennied to Rs. 1,519; in 
1820, to Rs. 1,698; in 1843, to B». 2,804; and die cnrrent reTenneia 
Rs. 4,082, which falls at Re. 0>15-4 per acre on the assessable area 
and Rs. 1*8-1 per acre on the assessable onltiTation. Three hundred 
and forty-four Msis are held in fee-simple or free of roTanne: one Til¬ 
lage was transferred to RbjyuMa and four to Dhaniya Kot at the 
recent settlenient The population, at the time of eetilement, num¬ 
bered 7,107 souls, of whom 3,750 wore males ; in 1878,7,122 malea 
and 5,803 femalesand in 1881,32,798 males and 23,953 females, the 
lest figures include the lowland population of the Bbdbar portion. 
The parganeh comprises 51 inahdls or estates containing 81 Til¬ 
lages. The patwari resides at Silauti, where there is a school. The 
hill portions of Ohhakhata and Kota OTorhang the Bbfibar and, with 
the exception of the north-western extremity of Kota, oorer the 
southern or plains ward slope of the G4gar range from the Gauls 
on the east to the Kosi on the west. The upper villages of both, 
accordingly, partake of the ordinary mountain character, the lower 
of the climate and productiveness of the Bhdbar. Chhakbtts is 
said to be derived from JtAai khaahti (60) and AAdt (like), or the 
sixty-six lakes. It occupies the whole basin of the Qaula. The 
Raini Tdl lake forms the source of the Baliya branch of the Oanls 
river and Mnlwa Tdl, the source of another branch. The Nankit* 
chiya and Bhini lakes each send forth a stream to the Gauls and 
the collection of lakes and pools known as the Sdt Tdl send thoil 
surplus waters to the Baliya. It ia said that Nala and Oamdyantiy 
tho hero and heroine of the oelebrated story in the Mabdblidrat s 
bearing their name, oame during thoir exile to the pools oallod 
after them near Bhim Tdl, and that when Oamdyanti took np lha 
fish from the ^ake prepared for cooking, the touch of her divinn 
fingers restored them to life, and they were aecordingly oommitted 
again to the lake. The fish of Bhlm Til aro noted for thoir broad 
flat heads and truncated tails, which appear as if the nds had been 
cut off. Hence the local proverb used when a good amngament 
has been made and comes to nought 

* Jab ^tattia umhhya, tdtiya mdchha UUjdaL* 

' When misfortnue comes, out np fish go back to tho lake.* 

The eeotral plateau, near Bhim Tdl, oontaina ono of the finaal 
shaott of cnltivaticfi^in the hills. As ohaerTod by Mr. Batten 
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**0n ih« whole, the iohahitaale of ChhakbhU m i proiperoos 
noe^ end amongit them the ohuu Mahan and Sann-Bishi, who 
Bret Tentnred to path their eoltivation beyond the Barakheri paw 
into the Bbhbar (carrying wilh them to their clearing the name of 
thrir hUl parganab), are« under tibe present aecnre Gorernment, 
leaping the frnita of their enterpriw and are gradually inoreating 
in wealth, retarded somewhat in the case of the Mahnras by their 
family qaarrels and divisions. The people present a contrast to 
their neighbours in Phaldikot, in being singniarly arerse to the 
labour of carrying lokds, however profitable. They themsdvee 
account for this feeling by saying (bat their agricaltnral toils 
involving, besides their bill tillage, the sowing and reaping of a 
crop (and sometimes two) in the hot Bhabar, quite incapacitate 
them for physical exertions of the kind. The Kota people in a 
leas degree affect the same distaste.” Under these dronmstanoes 
the voluntary coolies neoessary for Kaini T&l aw rarely, if cTer, 
natives of the immediate neighbonrhood. 

Ghhlrlin, a baldng-place and traveller’s bungalow on the rood 
from Lohaghfit to'I^thoragarb, distant 10 miles from the former 
and 17 miles from the latter, in pstti Begarfibfin of Ktli Kumann. 
There is a haniya's shop, but no serrants at the bungalow. 

Ohobta, or Chaupatta, a halting-place on the note between Han- 
dal and Ukhimath from Nandprayig, is sitnate in patti Parkandi 
of parganah Ntgpnr in British Qarhwfil, in latiCnde and 

longitude It consists merely of a collection of bats 

in a glade of the forest, and ia distant 10 miles 2 furlongs 23 poles 
from Ukhimath and 11 miles 1 fnrlong 25 poles from Gopeswar. 
The road from Gopeswar is nndnlating as far as Mandal, thence 
there is a long and tolerably steep ascent fot about 7 miles to 
Gbobta. From tbe Pfingarbfisa dbarmsilai (about half way) to¬ 
wards the north-east there is a fine view of a aiiowy peak and ita 
inbordinate rangea. Farther on, the road passes by Bhlmudiyir, 
beneath the cliffii forming the sonthem side of the Chandrasila 
peak (12,071 feet), on which ia the temple of Tunganfith. From 
Ghobta, there is a perfedl view of the line of hills lying above the 
rente to Kedirndth hnd of the Keddrn&th and Chankhamba peaks 
timntelves, as well as of the summits of the Badrinfikh peaks. The 
peak! of Ksdlrodth* seem to bo preoipioes alipott perpendionlar. 
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D« snow- finding n resUng^plnee on their grey eidea. Hie Gheii- 
khembe peek eppeers like the crater of an extinct volcano with 
walla aiill atanding and hollow inaide ; that facing the aouth ia the 
amalleat and loweat. Dinri Tal is distant from here about seven 
miles, and the sammit of Chandrasila between three and four milea. 

Ohoprakot, a patti of parganah Chandpur in British OarhwiI, 
is bounded on the north by Bidolaydq, Eand&rayun, and Dhdijyfili; 
on the west, by Ghnrdnraynn ; on the south, by Bangirsydn and 
Dhanndy&layfin, and on the east, by patti Loliba. Six villages of 
this patU were transferred to patti KandArsydn in 1864. The pat* 
w4ri of this patti nanally resides in Kanydr and collects the land 
revenue of Dhdijydii and Bangdrsydn also, aggregating jta 1864, 
for land revenue and taddbartf Rs. 2,569 and for pdaM Bs. 20, with 
a popnlation of 5,955 souls: in 1881 there were 7,375 souls. The 
patti contains the upper valley of the K&l-gadb, a tributary of the 
eastern Nydr and the sources of the latter stream. 

Daba, a mart in flnndes, in the Ponkag of Kyungbuchya and 
province of NAri, is situate in north latitude 81M8'-50'' and east 
longitude 79''-58'-50% at an elevation of 14,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It comprises a small collection of mud and stone huts, 
which in the summer are increased by the tents of the finniya and 
Bbotiya traders from Nfti and Milam. The stages from the Balchha- 
dhdra pass beyond Milam are JAnkAng, Ksnehego, DAkhar, Sho> 
kong, Manum, Sbikyak, Dongpu, and DAba. The Zungpnn of OAba 
has charge of the Niti and JubAr passes. 

Dablpt, or Dubka, a stream rising on the southern declivity of 
the GAgar range south of paUis Uchukot and Dhaniyakot and 
forming, daring the upper part of its course, the boundary between 
llalla and Talla Kota in Kumaon, lias its sources in north latitude 
2l9*-30' and east longitude 79'‘-22'. The GAgar range here rises to 
8,408 feet in BadbAn-dhAra, 8,244 feet in an intermediate peak, and 
8,612 feet in Sonehuliya, the must eastern of the three. The Dabka 
holds a aonth-weaterly course for about twenty miles to tbo village 
of Baruwa-dAng, where it finally passes from the moiintaibs by the 
Bamwa peak (1,209 feet|. in this part of ita coarse, it orosses the 
Kota Dun by Ukali, BAmdatta, Dohaniya, and Debi-RAmpur, 
wheneo it crosses tha low lulls, representing the SiwAlika here, 
receivioig on the right bank the Khiehachi tomnU The Dabka is 
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here everywhere fordable, except after heavy and eontinaed rain, 
and then only for a few hoars; bnt in the Kota Don it it freqaenily 
impassable after a heavy downfall, and the size and number of the 
boulders in its bed there confirm what the people say of it, that 
it is a good servant, bat a bad master. Its name, too, from *dubna*, 
* to overwhelm,* confirms this statement. From 6aruwa«ddng, it ia 
known for a short distance as the Gatiya, then as the Gfighi, and 
lower down as the KihttI, when, after a coarse of about ninety miles, 
it joins the western B4mganga on the left bank. The Dabka ia 
crossed by the road from Morhdabad to Khladhdngi. 

Dskhnisaio, a village and halting-place on the road between Pdori 
and Kotdwara, is situate in latitude 29^~50'-l^ and longitude 78*- 
38'-12^ in patti Tslla Silk of parganah Talla Sal&nin British Qarh- 
w&l, distant 10 inilos 6 furlongs and 33 poles from Gdin-phni, the 
previous stage, or 13 miles 4 furlongs ^0 poles from Barsdri and 
9 miles 6 turlongs 33 poles from Kotdwdra. The road hence to 
Kotdwdra follows the valley of the Koh or Khoh river, along the 
left bank, passing the Do-gadli rivalet by a bridge near the junc¬ 
tion with the road from Kotdw&ra to pattis Tal&in and Kh&tali, 
1 mile 3 furlongs 36 poles; thence to Ddrga-devi slightly on- 
dulsting, and the latter part of the road along bad precipices, 1 mile 
7 furlongs 16 poles to Amaanrb aud AJakhi bbel,2 miles 6 furlongs, 
from which it is 3 miles 5 furlongs 21 poles along a tolerably level 
road to Kotdwdra. 

Danpur, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises eight pattis, each 
of which is noticed separately, vlt,, Ddnpur Malta, Bichhia and 
Talla, Ddg; Katyur Malta, Bichhia and Talla, and Ndkdri. The 
assesmeut of the land-revenue at the different settlements was aa 


follows 

■ 
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The incidence of the present land tax is Rs. 0ol2-ll per aare 
en the entire assessable area, and Rs. 1-9-1 per acre on the cultiva¬ 
tion The asscsKible area comprises 19,019 Msfe, of which 9,210 are 
cultursbic, and 9,809 are cultivated (8,979 irrigated). One thou- 
sand three buiulrcd and sixty 6fef< are held as ptitUh and 287 Icee 
of revenue. There arc 316 mahdls or estatea comprising fill 
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viMages, inhabited by 10,097 males and 8,769 females. In 1873, 
the population numbered 23,339 souls, of whom 11,094 were 
females; and in 1881, there were 17,817 males and 15,607 females. 
Batten's remarks on this parganah are applicable, for the most 
part, at the present day 

** at the Inie and from the apan of Nandadrrf and its neighboar Kandikot 
rise the three rlver^ which give a character to the parganah and separate ite 
eastern part Into three great raMeys, vit, those of the Pimlar. the Serja, and the 
eastern R&mganga, while its western half is drained by the Gomati and its eflu* 
enta, uniting with the Sarju at Bigeawar. Thia laat-named place, and the rnins 
of the most ancient seat of hill power at Baijnith, render the western division, 
or Malla and Telia Katyur, locally illnsiritins ; made still more so by aiiradition 
that when the years of sanctity for Hardwar and the Ganges shall have been 
accomplished, the river virtue will be transferred to the Sarda, and ]»« found 
chiefly glorlfled on the Sarju at B&geswar The agricultural prosperity of 
DSnpiir and Katyflr is not great i where the soil is best, and where facilities for 
irrigation abound, there, unhappily (as for instance in the hot glen of the 
Sarju), the climate is inimical to the increase of population, and the exceeding 
heaviness of the jungle tenda to perpetuate the animal scourges of the hills. 
The state of Katyfir has improved in the lower patil of which at and towards 
Bageawar the cuItI ration has increased, and the climate has proporlionatelj 
improved ; and in the upper patti of which, where it has been always most diffl* 
euU to understand the causes of uiihealthlness, a visible sildition to the land 
under tillage and some restoration of inhabitsuls to deserted spotebsve oocur- 
red. Still the broad valleys of the Oarura and Gomati at nearly 4,000 feet 
above the sea are as yet incompletely occupied. 

At OPS time, too from theeiiadelof Raiiehuin, above their capital Katyur, 
the ancient rnlers of the hills must have looked down and around on an almost 
Unbrakeu picture of a|ricaltutal wealth, tnr, not only in the valleye, but up 
three-fonrthB of the mountain sides, now covered with enormous forests of 
pine (specially In the west and south-west towards Oopfikoi and the other 
great fountain-heads of the Gariirs and Kosi) tlie well built walls of flclds re- 
malo in muliitudiuoas arrsy, terraes npon tecrace, a monument uf former In¬ 
dustry and popnionsness, and only requiring the axe to prepare an iminediatu 
way for the plough The valley of Baijniih, being siluate on the frontier of 
Knmaon with OarhwiI, and in the neighbnutbood of Badbin fort, was often in 
all Drobability the scene of border conflicts and military exactions; and tha 
desertion of villages once having commenced, and no means of restoring the 
population being at band, the deterioration of climate, originating In the spread 
of rank vegetation and the neglect of drainage msy be supposed to have gone 
on froln bad to worse till flually the heat and moisture rendered it what it waa 
Id the eailier days of our rule, the most backward, unhealthy, and Jungly portion 
of the district. The opening up of tea plantattoos and the lucreata of cultiva- 
Uon has done much to improve the character of the elimato.'* 

** The Diopur patti was first divided Into Upper and Lower Daiipnr at the 
■eeond triennial scttlnncnl on account of the great diversity in the siiustlon 
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Md dUmats, and e<Mile4aaDtlj In the aerlenltaral prodnea and the enateaii of 
Ita inhabltaata. In the Upper patti, phipkar and other enar^e grains are alone 
piwsible in the rains ; whilst in the spring, the produce differs in no respecl, 
except fertility, from the rest of the proriiice Its inbsbltants are remarkable 
fur their industry, and derire eonsidersble profits from the manufactore of 
blankets, mats, baskets, and the reannir of gonts and sheep tor the Bhotiya 
trade, on all of which there was a tax, now remitted In the old Chand records 
the ares of Upper D&npur was entered in k4rhhm», mdtAas and ralii, and in tha 
Qorkhili books in y^dfus. In Lower D&npur, a large increase in revenue waa ob> 
talned by the bringing on the rent-roll small villages which had been reelainsed, 
end were then discovered for the first time The people of Ddnpur declare 
themmives tn be desct-nds/ite of the Dsnavas of mythology, just as ilie people 
of Kill Kamiun declere that they are of Danya origin. The oldest inhabitants 
were e tribe of Khasiyas called Wohiliyt, of whom no traces now remain. Tha 
Dtapnria are considered to be of a lower class by the other hill people further 
sooth, and they are certainly alone in the worship of the deified Kha-lyas, Ul 
DAna, Dharro ISinlia, DAna, and Bir Sinha Dana They has'e numbers of quaint 
legends of their own. Thus they say that the Kswa-lekh, a s.iowy peak abo«e the 
Buadsr-dtafiaga, is the paradise of crows, who nil seek to die tliere i and If they 
die elsewhere, some crow brings a feather of the dead one and deposits it with 
the rest. A nother locsl legend is related to explain why a bear is held to be 
aa wise as a Aowian in former days a woman dressed in white killed her hus¬ 
band and was expelled from society, when ehe became a bear, and the wbiteneoa 
of the beer's breast represents the white clothes worn by the woman." 

Daiipar Malla, a patti of par^ranah DAnpiir of Knnifbn, is 
bounded on the south by Talla and Bichhla Dinpur ; on the west, 
by parj^nah Badhaii of GarhwAI ; on the east, by Bichlila D4npur 
and Malla Juhdr ; and on the north, by the peaks of Nanda Devi and 
Nandakut. The road from Almora to Milam branches off at the 
aoutheru boundary to the east, and the road to the Findari glacier 
runs straight north. The statistics of the Mails, Bichhla and Talla 
pattis may be shown thus 
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The assessment on the cultivated acre falls at Us. 1*0-11 in the 
Malla patti, at Rs. 1-12-2 in the Bichlila patti| and at Rs. 1-10-5 in 
the TaJlapatti. The principal villages are Baiiro, Chaurh, Dhokuti, 
Dohirh, Siipi, and Soriig. Twelve villages were transferred to the 
Talla patti, which also received 10 from Katydr hlalla at the 
recent settlement, and gave over eight to Ddgand one to RTamsy&r. 
The patw&ii usually resides at Lwarkhet; there is a school at 
Pharsuli. There are iron mines at Karmi in the Malla patti and 
at Jagthaua in the Talla patti 

Danpur Bichhla, a patti of parganah Danpiir in Kuniaon, is 
bounded on the north and tvest hy D&npur Malla ; on the east 
by Tallades, and on the south by Danpur Talla, Nakuri, an(f Pun- 
giiraon. This patti was sepaiated from Malla DAnpur at the recent 
settlement. The statistics are given under Danfdr Malla. The 
principal villages are Bhaud&r, Liti, Naukorhi, and Barhet. Two 
villages were received from Fnngardoa at the recent settlement. 
Tho patwtiii resides at Liti, where there is a school. 

Danpur Talla, a patti of parganah Dtinpur in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by GariiwM and Malla DAnpur ; on the 
west by Malla and Talla Katynr ; on the soutli by Talla Katyiir, 
Dug, and Ndkuri ; and on the east by Ndk6ri and Bichhla Danpur. 
The Sarju flows through it from north to south-west, to a little 
below its confluence with tho Kanalgar. The road to Milam lies 
along the right bank of the Sarju up to Kapkot, where the pat- 
wari resides. There is a school at Silgani Other important villages 
are Bairba-Majhera, Ilarsil, Bfallades, and the Pboting villages 
above Kapkot on the right bank of the Sarju. The Nakdri temple 
lies to the east of tho Ilagddmi peak (7,083 feet) near Udiydr. 
Tho Tapalpain peak, on the southern boundary and same sido of 
the 8arjn, attains a height of 8,752 feet. To tho west of Photing, 
on the right bank, Jnkhdri rises to 7,815 feet and Cbirpatkot on 
the boundary of Malla Danpur and close to the river rises to 
8,837 feet. The Kanalgar, risiog in tho Jagt-ina peak and flowing 
first south-west under the name of the Dauragiir around the north¬ 
ern face of the Chnnar peak f(>,15tj teet). then turns south-e:i<<t 
between it and tho Bor peak (0 H.’}2 tcet) s.'ui passing by sevarat 
small villages falls into the nii its right btnk tx few miles abo%« 
Bdgeswar. iSainntj on the Pannsaiigadh. a tributary of the Kaii4l, 

'.il 
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is ia this paKi. Portions of Tulla Katyur were transferred to tin's 
patti at the recant settlement, and portions of this patti were added 
to the new pattis of Diig and Nakiiri (for statistics see DXnpur 


Oarma, a parganah in Kumaun, comprises fonr pattis, «ta, 
D&rma Malla and Talla, Byans, and Chanddns. The history of the 
assessments shows the following results:— 


1811. 

1817. 

ISIS. 

ISIO. 

182S. 

1B98. 

1833. 

184.3. 

Cnrrenl. 

Rt. 

Rb. 

Kb. . 

Ra. 

Bb. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

4,618 

6,766 

4,630 

1,726 

1,346 

I,3C8 

1,405 

1,400 

1,886 


The land tax now falls at Rs. 0-12-5 per acre on the total assess¬ 
able area and at Rs. 1-1-1 per acre on the cultivation. The wholo 
area liable to land revenne amounts to 2,347 (I'sfs, of which 630 are 
cultiirable and 1,107 are cultivated (271 irrigated). There are only 
37 mahdls or estates comprising 43 villages and supporting a popu¬ 
lation of 4,701 sonls, of whom 2,138 are females. Forty-seven 
bisisATii held free of revenue. D4rma proper is now divided into 
two pattis or sub-divisions: tho Malla or upper and the Talla or 
lower, of which the statistics have been giveu. The upper patti 
occupies the valley of the Lissar river and the npper part of the 
Dhauli; the lower patti lying near the junction of the latter with tho 
K&li. (See article Bbotita Mah4ls.) The patw4ri resides at Ehehi 
6y41£panth. 

Darma Twkti, a stream, rises on the northern slope of the 
Lunpiya-dbdra pass into Tibet from patti By4ns in Knmaon, near 
the larcha or dakhna^ as the foot of the pass is called. The stream 
here winds quietly through a flat bed, a furlong wide, well strewn 
with fragments of broken stone. The road henoe to Bakas T61 lies 
along'the bod of the stream for some distance, and then along the 
right bank. Two or three miles further down, at the point where the 
river turns northward by east, the left bank assumes the straight 
and regular form, which is characteristic of the ravines to the north, 
in the Himilaya in this part of Hnnde.s ; it resembles a hnge arti¬ 
ficial dyke running for several miles in a straight line, in a steep 
slope, which at this end is perhaps 500 feet in vertical height. The 
name is supposed to be derived from the stream having its origin 
in the D&rma parganah. Below the /arc/ia, the stream is joined bj 
the Silangtar, from the eastward, in a bed of great width and depth, 
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through a considerable opening in the mountains. Bejond Bh4- 
witi the view on the road to the west is bounded by the high bank 
of the Ddrma-Yankti, which to the northward, however, gradually 
■nboides into the lower plain. Farther northward it receives an¬ 
other stream, the Gdnda-Y&ukti, rising in Darma, after which the 
united river takes the name of Ghu'gkr or Gbu-gdrh, and lower down 
receives another tributary that spriugs from high ground near 
Ligcheph, a day south of Kyunglung on the Ghirchun road. It then 
mns parallel to the coarse of the Satlaj, but in an opposite direction : 
hence the name here of Bipha*knla; ‘ Biphu ’ signifying contrary.” 
Before becoming the GLdg4r, the Biphokula receives the Ghunagn, 
* a stream of Dirma* rising a few miles west of the Gdnda-Yknkti. 
The Chdgkr joins the Tirthapuri branch of the Satlaj bItween 
Kyanglungand Tirthapuri [H. Strachey J. A. S. Bon. XVII. (2), 
98.j 

Dardn, a patti of parganah Ghaugarkha in Knmaon, is formed 
from the old patti of that name and part of Lakhanpur, It is 
bounded on the north, by Bltb4g4r and the Sarjii river, which 
separates it from Atbgaon of Gangoli; on the west, by Kithkgkr, 
Lakhanpur Talla and Malta; on the south, by patti Kaogor; and on 
the east, by patti Bel of Gangoli. It is drained by the Alaknandi 
river, a tributary of the Sarjn, which joins it on the left bank and 
further sooth by the Bhanr-gadh, a tributary of the same river sepa¬ 
rating it from Ranger. The road to Pitboragarh passes through this 
patti to the east by the Jageswar temple and Naini bungalow (9.V.) 
The total assessable area comprises 3,082 blsisj of which 1,311 are 
cnltarahle and 1,770 are enltivated (15 irrigated). The assessment 
in 1815 amounted to Bs. 316; in 1820, to Bs. 603; in 1843, to 
Rs. 854, and the corrent assessment is Rs. 1,474, which falls on the 
total assessable area at Re. 0-7-8 per acre and on the coUivatioii at 
Re. 0-13-4 per acre. Two hundred and fourteen biaU are excluded 
from the revenue-paying area ns g^nth and waste. The population 
at the time of settlemeus numbered 3,688 souls, of whom 3,058 were 
males. Sixteen villages were received from Lakhanpur aud twenty 
from Rangor at the recent settlement. The patwdri usually resides 
at Nuini: there are schools at Fhaltiya and Jageswar. 

Dawdi Malli, a patti of pargannh Daseli in British OarhwkI, is 
bounded on the north, by Paiukbanda Tails and Talla Dasoli; no 
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Uie soiilL, by the Naud^iui river ; on the wosi, by Talla Oasoli; and 
on the cast, by NauJik. The principal villages to the west are 
Jdkhini, Khniidna, Chaintoli,. and Ndgbagar in the Nanddkini 
valley connected by a cross path with the Uaijnatliand Nondpraydg 
road near Kiindui in tlio Talli patli. The copper mines- at Bonga, 
Pitkundu, Bagota-Bina, Charbang, Daiiyala, Ghiitgar, Su&ri, and 
Sanlabagar in parganah Da&oli are now waste. At the current 
settlement, in 1864, the two Dusoli pattis and Band comprised 102 
estates containing 142 villages with a total assessable area of 4,918 
acres, of which 3,36% were cultivated. The land revenno amount¬ 
ed to Bs. 3,313, of which Rs. 2,155 were alienated in saddbart 
and the remainder in gdnUt and mudfi. The mill-tnx yielded 
Bs. 229 and the land roveiine fell at Re. 0-10-9 on the total assess¬ 
able area and at Re. 0-15-9 on the cultivation. The population 
returiia in 1841 gave 3,261 feouls (1,385 foinaies); in 1853, 7,106 
(3,573fenalos); in 1858, 7,063 (3,467 females)] in 1872. 12,523 
(6,221 females) and in 1881, 10,043 (5,028 females;. The patwari 
of Nandak, resident at Pharkbet, collects the land revenue of Dasoli 
Main. 

DftSOli Talli, a patti of parganah Dasoli in British Qarhwdl, 
is bounded on the north and west by the Alaknanda river ; on the 
east by Dasoli Malli; and on the south by Naiiddk and the Pindar 
river. The Birah-ganga, running west, joins the Alaknanda on the 
left bank near Birabi in this patti, in latitude 30°'22' utid longitude 
79°-45'; and further south, the Nandakini flowing in the same •direc¬ 
tion joins it at Nandpray4g, in latitude 30**-19^-45'’' and longitude 
79”-2I^-55''. The connecting ridges and spurs of the Kotidanda 
(10,071 feet), Kotadduda, (^323), Deangan (10,444), and Airadh&r 
(10,354) peaks form the water-parting between the two rivers. To 
the north of the Birah-ganga, the Kukrondhar peak attains a height 
of 5,682 feet; and further east is the Dhangmalknnd peak, 8,120 
feet. With such lofty mountains, cultivation is mostly oonGned 
to the river valleys. The road from Karnpraydg through Nand- 
prayfig to Budriudth passes in a north-easterly direction along the 
left bank of the Alaknanda, while the road from Baijuath and 
Almora in Kuinaon posses down the Nanddkini river to Naud- 
prayftg. The patw&ri of this patti, resident at Nandpniy^g, oolleots 
the revenue of Band also, which in 1864 aggregated from all 
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Bources for both patiis Rs. 2,628, of which Rs. 1,002 were from 
guHth and rCvenao-l'roe lands and the remainder saduburt. 

I 

Dehra, a municipality and chief town of the Dehra Dun dis¬ 
trict, is situate in north latitude 30'-19' and cast lonwltmU* 78"-f)', 
at an elevation of 2,300 feet above the level of the sea. The utTieo 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survov is 2.323 feet. Delira lies on 
the road connecting Mussooigo viiih the fdains, and is distant <12 
miles from Sahtiranpiir, the same fruin Rurki, 14 miles from Mns- 
Booree and 7 miles Ironi Rsijpur. The road to Sah&r:in|iiii is hy 
the Mohiind pabS, raised, bridgeil.and metalled throughout. A good 
Bccond-class road, raised and bridged and for a shuit disianco 
metallod, nounects with the Jumna on the west ; an.I .a tlijrl class 
road proceeds through the eastern Dun to Hard war on the ca.st. 
In 1827, Dehrd contained 518 hou.ses and a poonlation of 2,126 
souls. In 1881, the population iiinnbered 20,(i83 souls (8,442 
females), of whom 15,063 (6,006 females) were Hindus, 4,881 
(1,940 females) were Miisalmaus, and 739 (487 females) wero 
Christians. The iiuaiher of inhabited houses was 3,959. The 
occupations of the people are those of an ordinary Indian town, 
and may bo shown (fur those followe<l by mure tiian forty persons) 
thus :—Brokers,46 ; carpenters, 148 ; gardeneis, 1G7 ; cooks, 172 ; 
clutb-sellers, 78 ; butchers, 66; beggars, 157 ; water-carriers, 118; 
labourers, 174; shop-keepers, 232 ; pensioners, 74; druggists 42; 
peons, 123; watchmen, 63; sweepers, 271 ; tailors, 265; uiilkmeu, 
43; washermen, 149; palanquiii>bearcrs, 47; grooms, 25C; 
masons, 164; goldsmiths, 70; cultivators, 365; potters, 75; 
greengrocers, 99 ; cartmen, 192 ; grass-cutters, 250 ; wood-cutters, 
143 ; blacksmiths, 49; day labourers, 738 ; office clerks, 103; and 
servants, 117. The native town* lies to the east and west of the 
principal road from Uoband to Rajpur, and is suriouuded by ham¬ 
lets practically forming a portion of the town of Debra, hut of 
which some are, andbomeare not, included within luunioipal limits. 
Such are Dharmpar, Chukwdla and Hathi-barkliala; near the 
Bardwar, Jumna, and Rdjpur roads respectively, and which aie 
not within municipal limits, and Dilaraoi-ki-bdzdr, Karnpur, 
and Ddlanwdla, included within municipal limits. The central 
portion of the town is built on the crest of a low ridge, wliioii 
^ 1 am indebtad to Mr. Fisher, BtG.S., for tbit notice. 
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extends from tho Alohand pass to R4jpar,and forms the water-part¬ 
ing between the Ganges and the Jumna. In the early accounts, 
Dohra is described as situate .amid dense groves of mango-trees, 
surrounded by vcrdurc-clad field.s, the vicinity being watered 
by a torrent dcsconding from the mountain. Seen from Mnssouree, 
the country around Dohra appears to bo well-wooded, especially at 
the southern extmnity of the town, where tho grove, called Lakhi- 
b&gh, affords a good encamping-ground. From an early time, the 
drinking-water of Dehra has been supplied by an aqueduct drawn 
from tho head of tho tti.spana torrent near R&jpur. In 1841-44, 
this was repaired and restored, and designated tho Rtijpnr canal. 
Divided into two, it intersects tho civil station and Dehra, and 
forms one of tho most characteristic toatures of the place. Al¬ 
though it may be cliargcd with being the cause of malaria in soma 
cases, there is no doubt of its being tho cause of the verdure which 
makes Dehra at all times one of the prettiest stations in India. 

Tho can.al, ton, has helped to rear tho magnificent bambus 
which, in fitio clumps of several yards in circuit, are still to be seen 
Bombui along tho road. Tlieso perished to a great 

extent in 1881, after flowering. Mr. Duthie 
records this phenomenon, and writes :— 

" Amona the renedies which h.ivc been suggested for keeping them alive 
under these oircumstances is one known very well to natives and sold to have 
been successful. As soon as the (lowers bsgin to appear, all (he stems are cut 
down close to the ground, after which the roots are covered over with manuro 
anil litter and act fire to. When the rainy scssou comes on, it is said that an 
abundant crop of young shoots will bre.ik out from the old roots. It is not 
difficult to understand the cause of death under ordinary circumstance* when 
we consider how tho plants must be weakened by the sudden production of such 
aa enormous mass of 'flowers and at the same time, being almost devoid of 
leaves,'the pUuts arc thereby deprived of the means ef obtaining their pruper 
nourishment by tlic action of the roots. The effect of fire being applied may 
possibly be to seal up the points from which the remaining strength or sap of 
tho plant wss issuing, and to cause it to be stored up just os nature docs in tba 
ease of bulbs, tubers, and other fleshy underground organs, aud which under 
suitable conditions are capable of perpetuating- the plant.” 

N 

The civil atatioa extends along the Rdjpnr road, from the 

- ,, .. norUiern extremity of the iiativo town to the 

Civil station. _ , , 

Body-gnnrd lines which are abont midway 
between Dohra and Rajpur. There are a fow other lionsca near the 
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race-course and towards cantonmcnfs. Tlie fine open epace be¬ 
tween the latter and the civil station wnsjhe old parade-ground 
used by the troops stationed at Dehra, until the lines were remov¬ 
ed to the higher groniid across the Kindiial stream. The race¬ 
course belongs to the mnnicipality. aud is one of the finest in India, 
and makes the Dehra '^eek in Oetobor rank amongst tlie most 
successful meets. The site of the new cantonments, occupied by the 
2nd Gurkhas or Sirmor Baiiaiion, is regarded as the healthiest 

part of Dehra, and lies about two miles from 
the town on the riglil of the Jumna road. 
A new road branches oflF frotn the Rajpur road near the Dil&rtim- 
ki-b&zfir to cantonments, called the Hdthibarkhula^ road,, which 
shortens the distance to Rajpur. The comparative elevation of 
the lines gives a drier site, and there is notliing to obstruct the air 
from the hills in the wav of forest, so that tho climate of canton- 
ments is perceptibly bettor than that of Dehra civil station, with its 
luxuriant vegetation and damp soil. The irrigation cut from the 
western canal passes through cantonments, and, aHliough unfit 
for drinking purposes, is used for irrigation, A fine rifie-rango has 
been made near tho quarter-guard, and, to tlio right, tlie lines 
with a bazaar and hospital at no great distance. Tho private 
houses are mostiv owned by the ofiicers of the regiment quartered 
here. The suburbs of both cantonments and the civil station con¬ 
tain numerous tea-gardens. 

Tho Viceroy’s body-guard has its lica<l-([uartci's at Dehra, iho 
lines being situate about half-way between D- hru and Raqnir. TIio 

Viceroy’s stables, with acconimodation for 
.some fifty horses, arc situate near tlio laco- 
course. Tho body-guard arrives at Debra at Ibo end of March 
and leaves for Calcutta at the end of October. Tho Sirmor batta¬ 
lion, now known ns the 2nd Gurkhas, was formed, in 1815, from 
the disbanded Nep&Iese troops, and was first stationed at Nahan, 
the chief town of Sirmor. It was directed to join the force assem¬ 
bled at Sitapur in Oudh and destined to invade Nepkt, but had 
only reached Miiradabad when tho order was countermanded, and 

* The nime Hfthibarkhsla bu its origin in a tradition to tbe effect tbat 
there waa here a great bar tree (Fteu* Mica), which had an opening between ita 
trunks through which an elephant tried to pass, and tn doing so rent the tree 
as under, whence the name of the village, Ahdla being 'a posa' in nindl. 


Troops. 
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it returned to Dchra, which had been selected as its future canton¬ 
ment.^ It was Again on service at Sitapur and in October, 1817, 
Rcrrcd under Sir Diivid Ochterlony in tbo Mahritha campaign. 
In 1824, it assisted in clearing the Siwaliks of the Gi&jar banditti,^ 
and in 182.)-20 two companies served at the siege and capture of 
Bhartpur. In 1810, tho regiment reached Ludhiana in time to 
save it from plunder by the Sikh*’, and was present at Aliwal and 
Sebraon. In 1848, it was again on service at Ludhiana, and 
remained there until the end of the second Sikh war. In 1850, it 
beeaine a general service corps, and, in 1857, was the first in the 
Bold .against tho rebels, where its services at Bad1i-kc-sar6i and as 
the main picqii^t .at Hindu Raa’s lioiihc cannot easily bo forgotten, 
losing as it did 327 killed and wuundeit out of 490 of all grades. 
The regiment' bec.imo known as the Sirmor rifle regiment for this 
service. In 18fl4, it served in thu Moinnnd war; in 1868, in the 
Ilaz&ra expedition ; in 1870, iu the Lnshai expedition ; and, in 1876, 
was honored in having His Roy.al Highness Field Marshal, the 
Prince of Wales, as ils honorary colonel, and the name was changed 
to “ the Prince of Wales’ Own.” In 1878, the regiment formed a 
portion of tho Malta and Cyprus expedition, and proceeded thence 
to Afgh&nistan, joining in the march from K&bul to Kandahar, and 
being present at the battle of Kandahar in September, 1880. This 
record of services is surpassed by no other regiment, and Debra 
does well to bo proud of its popular local regiment. 

Turning to Debra itself, tho municipality divides it into 27 mu- 
^ ^ II ballas or wards, riV, Akhura ; Paltanbizdr ; 

Maiinugaiij ; Parsauliwula ; Talla muballa; 
Bazar Jawahir ifiistri ; J&tiya, near Kliarbara ; Jatiya, near 
Aragarh ; Chtikwdla; Darshani-darwaza ; Baztir Dilaram; Bazar 
Dhamuwala ; Dhaniuwala ; Dalanwdia ; Szlaw&la ; Phdltu-line ; 
Karanpur ; Kiia-niuhalla ; Kiiniharwiihi; Korsi-muhalla ; Khar- 
barn; Ghosi-muhalla; Lakhi-bdgb ; Liiniya-muhalla ; Maosingh- 
w&la; Nnyanagar police lines and Nayanagar. Most of these 
names explain their origin from some person or place connected 

* When formed there were 10 corapanies of one subehdir, fonr jtmadirs, 
eipht liavildare, two buglers, and ISO sepojs each. This wu reduced in ISIS to 
eight coinpnniea of 8U men each. * See Williams' Memoir, p. 145. * It 

also rrcriveil an catra color benring the word ** Dehli" in EnglUh, Urdu, and 
Hindi, similnr to those of British line regiments. 
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witb them. The Darshani-darw^za is one of the gates of the Sikh 
temple from which a view of the tomb of the is obUiined. 

Kharbara is said to mark the place where, in a fight between the 
P&ndavas and Kaaravas, a cow was accidentally woniivled in the 
hoof {khar) by an arrow ; or, according to oUicr<!, where the cow 
K&madhenu planted her hoof, and three springs broke out, which 
now fill the tank excavated by I’anjab Kuar. The chief |)nblic 
offices are the session court-house; the offices of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey; the tabsili; post-office; telegraph-office ; police- 
station ; dispensary; sarai, and leper asylum. The club, the 
American Mission schools, Converit school, and three Govcnimont 
schools end the list. The club was started in 1878, and now has a 
convenient bouse and some resident members. There are two 
hotels—Gee’s hotel and tlie Victoria, which is badly aiiu.ated. Tho 
American anglo-vernacular bnys’ school dates from 1854, when 
Mr. Colvin gave a portion of tho tah.sfli compound for the use of 
the mission, which was exchanged for a better site by Mr. Dunlop. 
In 1881, there were ld7 pupils, of whom 110 were Hindus, 15 
were Muaalm4ns, and 12 were Christians. In 1884 there were 162 
hoys on the rolls. A native Christian school for girls was opened 
in 1859 by the Reverend D ITerron and supplies a long-felt want. 
In 1881, there were 1.34 boarders and eight day-pupils, and in 1884, 
there were 140 on the rolls. A fine building has recently been 
erected to accommodate teachers and pupils. Education in its 
highest form is aimed at, but the imporl.anco attached to the domes¬ 
tic arts gives it a more deflnito and practical aim." The teaching 
is intended to inolude the entrance university ouurso. The pupils 
come from all parts of tho North-Westorn Provinces and the Pun¬ 
jab, and the moderate charge of six rupees per mensem fur board 
and tuition place it within tho means of all. Another Christian in- 
atitntioa is the LudhiAna orphnmigc established tlierc in 18.36 and 
removed to Debra in 1871. Mr Wood’s aciulcmy and tlic Convont 
scbools come down to Dchra iVoni Mnssoorce in tlio winter. 
The convent was established in 1845, .and has 100 pupils and from 
eleven to fourteen religious ladies in residence. 3'Iie winter head¬ 
quarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey are hero. Its records 
date from 1800, when it began in Madras, and its operations 
now include India and the neighbouring countries, A fghunistfiii and 

25 
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Tibet.^ The maps produced at Debra are pbotozinco^phed m 
Calcutta, vrhere the results obtained under the superintendence of 
Major Waterhouse are unsurpassed in any country for accuracy 
and finish. There is a church and Roman Catholic and Fresby* 
terian chapels. 

The climate of Dehra may be termed,” writes Dr. McLaren, 
** a moist and temperate one. The average 
rainfall is 78 inches. The temperature in 
shade fluctuates from 37** in Janiury to 98” in June and the daily 
range is not great, if we except the months of September and 
October, which form consequently the most unhealthy season of the 
year. The valley, on the whole, is peculiarly free* from sudden 
estremes of heat and cold, especially from the blasts that scorch 
the country lying below its southern boundary, but owing to the 
cutting, clearing, and cultivating operations which have within the 
last few years been carried on, in the western portion of the Diio, 
hot winds now accompany the advent of the sum met montha. 
These are not scorching in their effects, but are annually becoming 
more marked and prolonged, and are doubtless owing to the rapid 
clearancus of tree jungle which the landowners thiuk fit to carry 
out. These warm breezes wero unknown in Dehra before 1873. 
From its close proximity to the outer Ilimftl.nyan range, Dehra is 
also generally cool; the cold weather commencing earlier and last¬ 
ing longer than in the plains. Thera are no special prevailing winds: 
a mild breeze during the warmer months being, daring the day, 
wafted from tbc south, which changes its direction from the north after 
sunset, thus rendering the climate at this sultry season tolerable and 
pleasant. The water-supply of the European portion of the station 
is obtained from a spring’ at NalapAni, which issues from a small 
hill situated about two miles to the north-east. The present sup¬ 
ply of drinking water for the native population is obtained from 
an open canal whieh traverses by numerous channels the city, 
being liable, however, to contamination of all kinds during every 

> Records, G. T. Snrvey, Vol. 11., Debra, 1870. * A schema for bring¬ 

ing this water into the town in pipes has ofirn bren before the menleipalitj. 
The vnsi uf a cheap acheme by which Iba water could bare been brooglittoa 
tank (lu the o<d parade-ground near the town ia stated at Rs. ie, 00 u, but the 
apathy of the people tbciuselves, the peneity of wealthy men, and the pofcity 
of I he muiilcipsi funds hare hitherto prestmed iusuperable obstacles to pro¬ 
gress ia this directioB. 
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seMon of the year. Daring the rainy season especially, its quality 
is 10 bad that it is totally unfit foi use, in fact it is very injnrions, 
as shown by the general prevalence at that season of bowel-com- 
plunts, which constitute the chief causes of the local diseases. 
Tanks have lately been constructed at various points throughout 
the city to allow of the subsidence of matters held in suspension ; 
but so minutely divided are the suspended clay and sand, that 
nothing but boiling and filtering the water oan render it fit for 
drinking purposes. In the station, there is only one well in use, 
and it is 226 feet deep. It is kept more especially for jail use, bnt 
the quality of its water, too, is so inferior and has been snch a fre* 
qnent source of bowel ailments amongst the prisoners anH others, 
that boiling and filtering have to be resorted to before it, also, is fit 
to use. 

** Debra being built on the watershed of the Dun, and the 
subsoil being composed of loose gravel, the drainage of the station 
and its suburbs is most perfect. The death-rate for the municipa¬ 
lity in 1860 was only 18'97 per thousand, and compared favourably 
with that of most others, the provincial average being d7‘37. 
There is a second class siidder dispensary at Dehra, situated 
about the centre of the bazar to the right of the main road leading 
from Sahiranpur to Riijpar. It was first opened in 1852, and is 
supported partly by Government and partly by private and 
muuicipal contributions. Till very lately, there were two branch 
dispensaries iu conuectiou with it —one at Riijpur and another at 
Kdlsi, both now abolished. This dispensary has six wards afford¬ 
ing accommodation to 20 males and B females, besides one which 
is kept exclusively for the better class of natives. The diseases 
ordinarily treated are malarial fevers, goitre, skin diseases and 
dysentery, respiratory affections, rheumatism, ophthalmia, diarrhoea, 
and diseases of die generative organa. The average daily attend¬ 
ance is in-patients 28, out-patients 87, and the number of 
inmates, including the hospital assistant and servants, 35 : total 
number of out-patients^in the year (1881) 15,738, in-patients 
668. The average annual income, including Government grant, is 
Bs. 2,400, and the expenditnre Rs. 2,300. Vaccination is carried 
on, thronghont the district, by a special officer of that department. 
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A vaooinator is paid partially from municipal fundS) and is placed 
under the orders and directions of the Civil Sargeon, to whom 
reports of his work are made weekly. The leper asylum was 
opened in 1879, and is supported solely by private and municipal 
contributions. The building is situated outside the city, about a 
mile south of the Dehra cemetery, and is divided into two sym¬ 
metrical parts giving separate nocominodation to the males and the 
females. The present number of inmates, including servants, is 91. 
The income scarcely covers the expenditure.’* 

In 1881*82 the income of the Dehra mnnicipality amounted to 
Bs. 11,351 nod in 1882-83 to Rs. 9,328. In the latter year the 
house-lax yielded Bs. 6,002 from a cess on houses, buildings, and 

lands in the station and the city ; the naz^l 
MuuIcipsiUj. lands and houses vested in the mnnicipality 

yielded Bs. 836 and the aardi let for Rs. 530 : gardens brought in 
Bs. 51; fines and pounds Rs. 940, and miscellaneous items, includ¬ 
ing the slaughterhouse, Rs. 1,108. The expenditure daring 1881-82 
amounted to Hs. 11,227, and during 1882-83 to Rs. 9,525. In 
the latter year the cost of colleotion was Rs. 475, or nearly five per 
cent on the income : head-office establishment cost Rs. 279 ; whilst 
Bs. 4,264 were spent on public works; Rs. 1,537 on police; 
Bs. 200 on education ; Rs. 350 on charitable grants (vaccination 
and dispensary) ; Rs, 1,706 on conservancy ; Rs. 458 on water¬ 
ing ; Rs. 458 on lighting and Rs. 255 on miscellaneous objects. 
Ti'e&c figures giving the details fon one year sufficiently show the 
character of the receipts and charges on account of the municipa¬ 
lity. The cantonment funds which are devoted to similar purposes 
showed an income of Rs. 1,227 from the sale of grass and wood, 
rents of lands under ouUivatiou, pounds, and other minor souroes ; 
whilst Rs. 532 wero expended on conservancy, repairs, and esta- 
biisliment. The affairs of the municipality are managed by a com- 
niittec, the majority of whom are elected by the tax*payers. The 
number of houses assessed to the tax was 3,740 (118 in the civil 
station and 3,622 iu the town;, and the incidence of taxation is only 
about five annas per head per anuum. The area of Dehra munioi- 
polity is 2,315 acres, or 3'62 Equare miles : and of the oaatonmenta 
is 566 acres. 
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The temple^ or Gurodwara of tho Udasis, the sect of religious 

Sikh temple. Hscetics founded by R6in Q£i, their Guru, 

was built in 1699 A. D. and is the only object 
of historical interest. The central block, in which the Guru’s bed 
is preserved, is a handsome structure, designed in the style of the 
£inperor Jabaugir’s tomb; at the corners, it has smaller monuments 
in memory of the Guru’s four wives. The model adopted has 
naturally given a Mubaminidau appearance to tho whole, very 
curious in a place of worship built by Udasis, who suffered so 
miioh at their hands: brick, plastered over and pointed in imitation 
of mosaic, forms the material of the building. Three reservoirs, 
the largest of them being 230 feet long by 184 feet wide, are 
attached to the temple : two receiving supplies of water from the 
Bajpur canal and the third from rainwater only; its use, fur boiling 
pulses, rendoring it necessary to limit the supply to this source, as 
canal water is too hard for the purpose. The revenues of the 
temple include the income derived from seven villages in British 
territory and sis in Tihri, for which no rent or revenue is paid 
to the State. The revenue thus derived ha.s risen enormously 
since Mr. Shore estimated it (in 1827, at Rs 1635; Rs. 1,600 
from the former and Rs. 35 from the latteri owing to the immense 
rise in the value of land, so that, by common repute, the chief 
priest or Mahant, who has the absolute disposal of the revenues of 
the endowmeut, is the richest man in the Diin. His election from 
among the disciples {Mat) of the last deceased Mahant was 
formerly guided by tho Sikii chiefs of the Fanjdb, a nabardna of 
Rs. 500 being presented to the British Government at the installa¬ 
tion, with the complimentary gift in return of a pair of shawls. 
Tho distinctive head-dress of the sect worn by the high priest and 
his disciples is a cap of red cloth, shaped like a sugar-loaf, worked 
over with coloured thread and adorned with a black silk fringe 
round the rim. The acknowledgment of Guru Ram R4i’8 saint- 
ship is not confined to the Udasis, but most Hindu sects furnish 
devotees, especially in the Dehra Dun, whore his influence was most 
felt. Perhaps, however, the most enthusiastic of his worshippers 
will be found now, as heretofore, among the Cis-Satlaj Sikhs, 
Owing to the doubt cast npon his legitimacy and the divergence 

* See Gas. XI. 840. 
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of his peaceful doctrines front the stern tenets of Sri Guru Gobind 
8inb, the Akhili Sikhs have uniformly refused him recognition, 
but notwithelanding this, it is on record that Ranjit Singh, when 
apprehensive of impending death in the spring of 1826, sent an 
offering of Rs. 500 to this temple. 

The time fixed for the annual ceremonies of the saint is that of 
the Hindu festival known as the Holi, usually falling in April. 
A fair (mala) lasting 10 days, and called Sangat^ commences on 
the 1st of Chaft, and, on the sixth, the ceremony of hoisting a new 
flag, npon a monster flagstaff standing between the temple and the 
large tank, takes place. Hnndreds of pilgrims, to each of whom a 
day’s food is given by the Mahant, aid in this duty ; bnt the total 
number attending the fair varies from 6,000 to 10,000, the larger 
figure being reached only when the Hardw&r fair, whither the 
pilgrims flock immediately after, is very largely attended at the 
KujrU)h and Adh-lcumbh. The nnthentic history of Dehra may be 

said to date from the close of the aeren- 
litory. teenth century (17568., 1699 A.D.), when 

Bam B&i retired to the Dun, after his failore to obtain the recog¬ 
nition of bis claims to anoceed his father as Guru, and founded a 
sect of dissenters. He, at first, resided at KAndli on the western side 
of the Tons river, but ultimately removed to Kharbara (now includ¬ 
ed in the modern town of Dehra) and built the temple named after 
him at the neighboaring village of DbAmnwAla, nnleae, aa is some¬ 
times alleged, it was constructed by his widow, Panj&b £!aar. 
His presence soon attracted nnmhrons devoteea and a flonriahing 
town, called Gurndw&ra or Dehra, grew up aronnd hia dwelling^. 
Coming with letten of recommendation from Aurangzeb to Fateh 
S&h of GarhwAl, the Gnru was welcomed, and hia temple endowed 
with the three villagea of Khgrbara, RAjpnr. and ChamarSnrf, 
to wliich four oihera—DhdmnwAla, MiyAnw&la, Panditwari, and 
DbartawHa—were added by hia ancceaaor. Captain Baper visited 
Dehra, in 1808, and found it an ** extenaive village.*' It had been a 
popnioua town a few years before, its decadence reanlting from the 
constant sncoesaion of invasions by the Sikhs and Gujars. The 
rule of the Qorkh&lia, commenoing in 1803, closed in 1814, and 

> Locally lh« nans la dsrlvsd Iroa the ratiuf •ploos of ths badly (dal) of 
Garu him hie. 
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tbe formal annexation of Dehra Diin to the district of Sah&ranpar 
in 1815 was followed bj the introduction of the osnal revenue and 
police 8ub>diTiBions and an establishment for the latter (police) on 
an extremely medeet scale, but it was not till February, 1823, that 
any real administration commenced. The Honorable Mr. Shore 
then aeanmed charge under the designation of Joint-MagistratOi 
and, daring his residence at Dehra (till 1828), the town along with 
the rest of the district gained greatly from his reforming hand. 
Mr. Shore’s zeal communicated itself to the people, whom he 
induced to repair the roads, and he himself advanced the funds 
(which were hardly ever repaid) required to build the Debra jail, 
and to establish shops on the road, frequented by travellers to 
M ussooree and Landour, places which were thon beginning to be 
visited by Europeans from the plains. 

Amongst the local projects for the improvement of the valley 
is a railway to connect it with the plains. The cost of a m<'*re- 
gauge line about 75 miles long from Deoband or N&gal on the 
Bindb, Paiijab and Delhi Railway vid Riirki and Hardwdr to 
Dehra and thence to RAjpur at the foot of the mountain, has been 
estimated at Rs. 35,00,000. The sources of revenue relied on are 
(1) the traffic of Rdrki ; (2) the Hardwdr pilgrim traffic; (3) the 
traffic of the Ganges canal, and (4) the general traffic of the Ddn 
and the bill sanitaria. The average of five estimates gave this 
expected revenue as Rs. 6,30,334. The scheme was submitted to 
the Local Government, bat the concessions asked for were not 
granted. Meanwhile a concession has been granted by the Secre> 
tary of State for India to the Ondli and Bohilkband Railway for 
the extension of their line to Sahdranpnr, with probably a branch 
to Hardw&r, which has thus deprived the promoters of the Dehra 
Ddn Railway of the main item—‘the pilgrim traffic—in their scheme. 

Delirib Ddn, district of (see the end of this volume). 

Deoprajag, or Deva Pray4ga, a town in patti fiangarh, of 
native GarhwdI, at the confluence of the Alaknanda and BhAgiratbL 
The former flows from the east and the latter from the north, and, at 
the vertex of the right^ngle formed by their jnnetion, the town is 
situate. The contrast formed by the two streams is very remark¬ 
able 2 the fihdgirathi runs down a steep declivity with a rapid 
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oonnei roaring and foaming over large stones and fragments placed 
in its bed, while the placid Alaknanda, flow'lng with a smooth and 
unruffled surface and of three times the volume, gently winds round 
the point. The banks of both rivers are composed of hard black 
rock ; but while those of the Alaknanda are almost perpendicular 
to the height of 80 or 100 feet, those of the BhAgirathi are shelv¬ 
ing and expanded. The Alaknanda, the deeper and more cousis 
derable river, is, at the season of low water, 142 feet in breadth, 
and in the runy seaaoa rises 46 or 47 feet. The Bhdgirathi is, at 
the season of low water, 112 feet in breadth, and rises 40 feet in 
the rainy season. Each river is crossed by a jhvla or rope bridge: 
the united stream having a breadth of 80 yards receives, below 
the confluence, the name of the Ganges. The village is hnilt 
on a small flat, below a perpendicular cliff, at an elevation of 100 
feet above the water, on the scarp of a mountain rising behind to 
the height of about 800 feet. A huge flight of steps, ent in the 
rock, by which even cattle can travel gives access to the town from 
the water’s edge. 

The houses are arranged so as to form two rows of unequal 
length, joined at a right-angle, the longer row facing the Bh&gi- 
rathi, the other, the Alaknanda. They are generally two stories 
high, built of large stones, cemented with lime mortar, and having 
sloping roofs covered with shingles. In the upper part of the town, 
stands a temple sacred to R&machanilra. It is situate on a terrace 
from twenty to thirty yards square and six feet high, and is built 
of large blocks of cut stone piled on cadi other, without cement, so 
as to form a pyramid, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a white cupola ; and 
over 411, is a square sloping roof, composed of plates of copper, 
crowned above with a golden ball and spire. The entrance is on 
the western side, in a portico, from the roof of which are hung 
bells of various sixes. Under the shelter thus provided the wor¬ 
shippers perform their devotions. The image of BAmachandra, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, bnt painted red, except 
the face, is seated opposite the door, and under the eastern part of 
the cupola. Before the idol, and opposite the portico, is the braxen 
image of a Garnda; one knee is bent on the ground, and his hands 
we joined in the attitnde of prayer. The whde height of the hnildipig 
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h between 70 and 80 feet Under the terraoe ia a temple uored to 
Adi-BUhreswar. Deoprajdg ia a peooliarly sacred place of pilgrim* 
age for Hindus, being one of the fire principal * praydga^ * or eonflu* 
enoea. The grand rite is ablution, which takes place, at the con- 
flnenoe of the rivers, in two kunda$ or basins, excavated in the rock, 
at a level a little lower than the anrfaae of the current, which here 
is BO rapid and violent as to sweep away any attempting to bathe in 
it The names of the pilgrims are registered, on their paying to the 
officiating Brahmans the nsnal does. These Brahmans also enjoy the 
revenne derived from 25 villages granted by the R4ja of (Hrhwdl ; 
and, notwithstanding the celebrity of the place, are compelled to 
eke out a subsistence by the practice of trade. The temple, as well 
as the rest of the town, was much shattered by an earthqnske in 
1803, but was anbseqnently repaired by Danlat R4o Bindia. The 
town contains between 200 and 250 houses, inhabited principally by 
Brahmans from the Dakhin. The heat is sometimes very great, 
exceeding 100* at noon in the shade. Elevation above the sea, of 
the town, 2,266 feet; of the stream, 1,953. Latitude 30”*8', longi¬ 
tude 78^-39'. The village of Bihs in British OarhwAl, to which 
is attached a small baxar, is nearly opposite to Deopraydg. They 
are eonnected by a rope bridge (jhuU) of about 120 feet span. 

Duwi Dbdra or Deh, a station on the road from Almora to 
Lohdghdt, 13 miles from Pharka, 17 miles from Dol, and 82 miles 
from Almora, 6,633 feet above the sea, is situate in north latitude 
S9*-24^-56*' and east longitude 79*-54'-30*. There is a bungalow 
and a grain-shop here where common supplies may be obtained. 
On the north-west face of the mountain, a few feet below its crest, 
there are two groups of colossal blocks of grey granite piled on 
each other, consecrated to Blahideva, Tarfihi Devi and Bhim Sen, 
and softened by a few picturesque oaks, dceddiw, walnuts and a 
large nlang {OUa fragraiu) tree. Similar boulders are strewed over 
the surface of the surrounding mountains, especially on the upper 
part of the deep depression in the range immediately north. Be¬ 
tween two of the main boulders, in a recess crowned with a grove 
of dieddrs, is a celebrated temple at which a fair is held in June- 
Jnly, when many goats and bnflfiiloes are offered at the shrine. 
There were two noteworthy customs at fihis fair: one was when they 
dragged the idol to the top of the platean a few hundr ji yards off 
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where the eaim of the Great Trigonometrioal Siirr^ alanda, the 
draggers being men all naked ; another was the cnstom of forming 
two partie!>, who attacked each other with sticks and stones (known 
as bagioiHi)f a practice not nnoommon throughont Knmann and 
NepkI. To the west of the temple are ttro bonlders; the nppermost 
of which, called Bansila, about onehnudred feet in length, is cleft 
through the centre bj a deep Baaore, at right angles to which there 
is a similar rift in the lower rock. On Bansila rests a smaller 
bonldor, said to be the same that waa employed by Bhim Sen to 
prodnoo these fisanrea, in proof of which, the print of bis fire fingers 
is still pointed out. The surface of Bansila also presents certain 
other marks and figures on which the Pkndn brothere aroused them¬ 
selves St paeMiif an indigenons kind of chess. Both boulders sod 
fiMnres are indeed sufficiently extraordinary to warrant some aoper- 
Btitions legends among an ignorant popniation. Some writera hold 
that these wildemeaaes of granitio bonlders, aa well as the fiasnrea, 
originated in ** a oontraetion of the distended surface of the grani* 
tic mass when first npheaved.’* Others appear more inclined to 
attribute the boulders to the existence of hard and highly crystal¬ 
lised nuclei, which have resisted the decomposition going on all 
around, caused probablj by the action of water on the sn|ierabun- 
dant felspar. Many of the bonlders srs also perishing, but some¬ 
what differently; large and thick concentric coats scale away, and 
crnmble, by the process of desqnsmation, which is eqaaily remark¬ 
able in the trap rocks. The fissures appear to be too fresh snd 
sharp to allow of the snpposition,tbai they are cowal with the ele- 
▼ation of the rock : th'iy are probably dne to the noeqoal cooling 
of the mass when a frosty night has snooeeded a very hot day. 

Devi Dhdra o<^pte8 the north-east and highest angle of a great 
graniiic plateau, steep on the east and north, but sloping genUy to 
the west and south: it is covered with wood end furrowed by deep 
ravines. Onu of these commences at the shrine, and soon eollects 
a pretty strsam deeply shaded by horse-obestont and other trees: 
at its head is a naufa or covored well. This granitio ridge extends 
contioaonAly from Dernkth near Fort Hastings to Sanr-Phaliik 
within three miles of Dot. At Saui^Phatka the road leaves it. but 
the formation is probably continned to Siydhi -Devi, as the granito 
letsppeers .jm tim west and south faces of the Bandaoi and 
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liokiMwir mountains; in the bed of the small stream which joins 
the Kfimniji below Pidra, and on both sides of the Edmnija.np to 
Kapleswar—(Jfoddsn), 

Fiom Phatki, the road is good bat tortaoas, following the UhaUr and roaad> 
Wnm. pL_Lt_ aamiaU of the gnoitie range well wooded with rhodo¬ 

dendron, pine, peer, kiiphml end (oek). IRm rood 
desosuds at oaoe from the bnngilow for a mile end a half, and esecnds u much to 
tbs Airl peak (orer S,000 feet). At the elxth mile, Is a dcoddr grove and temple 
oelled PAtf, aronad whieh are the sources of the Retina, an ofluent of the fadhije. 
At fuur miles from Devi Dhftre, the road desoende to a eel oelled Qersirl-lekh, with 
the vUlage of Gim below on the left. Henee there la a considerable esoenl to the 
bungalow at De. The view from the bungalow is one of the finest In Kameon i it 
Inelodes Thfikil nod Thdm on the seat, Binser on the west, the Gfiger range to the 
south-east, ood the peaks of Qensoli to the north. Henee to the newliaagalow at 
Momanli on the rood to Ool, then la, first, e steep desoent to a ee/, on the sonth- 
ern side of which rises a feeder of the Lsdhlya and on the northern a feeder of 
the Pandr, on efliaent of the Berja. Hence the route ascends gradually end pro- 
needs along the ridge to the new bungalow at Pnyspdni (cherry-tree water). The 
scenery here is beentifni and the moantsins are weil wooded with oaks, rhodo¬ 
dendrons, oyA*. tdtpkal. Meres, ehamkharak, effs, ddede and Meere, and the levsl is 
high enongh (or fVieie/a denfieofaCe end an oocesionel yew. Three miles short of 
Dol (17 miles from J>e), the ri>ad descends to a second eei called Saur-Phatka, where 
there ere pools of water and a few carved stonee. Here the granite seaaee, and Is 
lepleced by stratified rocks, qaartsoee, mloaceons and slaty, dipping north. A mile 
beyond Senr-Phetki^ the rood passes en suteoslve wilderness of vast angnlac 
gneise fragmenlst perahed on the top of a group of these is a rndely eonieel mass 
of the same oMterlal, twenty to thirty feat wide at the base and fully fifty feet 
high. It is called Ndgdeo and Is worshipped as a phallna: the foundations of old 
bnlldlngs are visible sround. A rivulet, one of the heads of the Pan&r, risei be¬ 
tween these boolderB and the high road, and following it for a milq, tho traveller 
eomee on n very pretty, small.secladed dell shaded by deoddrt, chestnuts and lifsq^ 
oaks, with a temple to Vlehnn: a path leads hence direct to Dol (q. «.), where the 
bengalow now belongs to a planter, the now one bclpg attnete three or four mllee 
farther on. 

DewBlgArh, a parganah of the Garhwdl district contains seven 
pattia or aub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed—eis., 
Bidolsjdo, Baobhansydn, Chalansydn, Dhanpur, Qhnrdorsyiia, 
Kanddrsydn and Eathulsydn. DewiUgarh is bounded on the north 
by Ndgpar, on the east by Chandpur, on the south by Bdrabsydn 
and on the west by Tibri. The assessment of the land -revenue has 
been as follows. 
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The records of the current aettlement show that there are 269 
eetatee comprising; 392 Tillages, and containing a total assessable 
area of 10,33.*) acres, of which 9,464 are culUTated. The mill-rent 
amounted to Bs. 237 and the land-tax to Bs. 8,538, of which Bs. 189 
were alienaied in saddbart and Bs. 364 in gdnth and mvdfi. The 
land-rerenue fell at Bs. 0-18-3 per acre on the total assessable area, 
and at Bs. 0-14*5 on the cultivation. The population in 1841 
numbered 9,474 souls, of whom 5,373 were females: in 1853, 20,403 
(10,213 female): in 1858,17,645 (8,543 feroaleO: in 1872, 25,030 
(12,657 females), and in 1881, 29,288 (15,054 females). Dewal- 
garh IS named after the old temple of the Bajaa of Garhw41 which 
still exists and possesses considerable endowments in Britbh Oarh- 
w41 and Tibri. Srinagar the capital is situate in the parganah and 
also the Dhanpur copper mines. Srinagar still carries on some trade 
with Najibabad and the formation of the pilgrim road to Hardwhr 
has made it the resort of nnmerons pilgrims during the season. 
The civil station and residence of the Senior Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner is at P4ori, where there are also civil courts,and near it is the 
American Episcopal Methodist Mission and a tea-plantation. The 
Dhanpnr copper mines are the beat in the province and have been 
already noticed. Writing in 1840, Mr. Batten states that 
** twenty-one villages, large and small, have always been attached to 
the mines, and it has been found impraeticable to separate the leases 
ef the villages from that of the mines, old cnstom having made the 
labour and supplies derived from the villages essential to the inin- 
ing lessee. Out of a total of Ba 1,901 paid by the farmer of the 
mines it was found that he collected only Bs. 266 from the villagea 
The assessment on the Dhanpnr mines in 1864 amounted to Bs. 555, 
including Dobri and Morgadb. The Panai and Srinagar valleys 
are eminently rich and beautifnl and the scenery of the Dhanpnr 
range is particularly striking and picturesque. Greywaoke, quarts 
rock, trap, clay slate^ talcose slate and limestone, alpine and dolo- 
mitic (the latter containing the copper ores) are the prevailing 
formations. 

Dli4(Jy4]i, a patti of psrganah Chandpnr in British Oarhwdl, is 
bounded on the north, by patti Kandkrsydn; on the west, by the 
same patti and patti Choprakot; on the south, by the latter patti, 
and on the east, by Taili-Chandpor. The census of 1381 shows 
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popnlation of 2,396 loals. The land-revenae in 1884 tmoiintod to 
Ra. 521 and is collected by the patw&ri of Choprakot, residing at 
Kanydr. Dh&ijyali ocniipies the np|)er valley of tho southern 
branch of the western Ny&r and is chiefly filled by tho |>cak8 of 
RAori (8,052 feet), Tarakakand (9,000) and Sont-khAl (9,294). 

Dhangn Malls, a patti of pargannh Gangn 8ali\n of British 
GarhwAI, is bounded on all sides by other patiis of the same parga* 
nnh, and on the west is separated from tlie Udepiir patti hy the 
Hinwal river, which rises in Karondu Walla and flows along the 
southern and western boundary of this patti. There are schools 
at Dihkhet and Tbantoli. The population in 1881 numbered 5,953 
souls, of whom 3,049 were females. The land-reveniiq in 1884 
amounted to Rs. 1,916. The patw&ri of this patti resides in Dihkhet 
and collects the land-revenue of Karondu Falla also, both of which 
in 1864 gave Rs. 2,491 from all sources. Garhkot lies in latitude 
29".57'-30'' and longitude 78"-35'-0*'. 

DhangU Talla, a patti of parganah Oanga Salfin in British 
Garhw&l, is bounded on the north and north-west, by the Ganges ; 
on the south, by the Udepnr pattis, and on the east, by the NyAr 
river, separating it from parganah B&rahsyun. The census statis¬ 
tics for 1881 show 2,377 males and 2,429 females. In 1884, the 
land-revenue amounted to Rs. 1»267, which is collected by the pat- 
w&ri who resides in Chandpur, and collects the land-revenue of Ude- 
pur Malta also; both in 1864 aggregated Rs, 2,380 for land-revenue 
and $addbart paid by a population of 5,675 souls. The patti is 
traversed by the HardwArand Srinagar road, besides village tracks. 
Dhangu Talla lies between the Hinwal and the Ganges and is highly 
cultivated throughout. 

Dhaniyakot, a parganah of Knmaon, comprises four pattis, each 
of which is separately noticed—vu., Ghauthan, Dhaniyakot, 
Uchikot and Simalkhn. The assessment at various periods since 
tlie conquest was as follows:— 


IBIS. 

1017. 

1818. 

1820. 

less. 

less. 

18.18. 

1843. 

Currant. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

K«. 

Ra. 

a,IBS 

4,ias 

4,S99 

S.0BI 

s,4li 

5,413 

5,494 

5,507 

7,164 


The present land-tax falls at Rs. 1-4-1 per acre on the whole 
assessable area, and at Rs. 1-9-7 per acre on the cultivation. The 
area assessed to revenue amouata to 5,702 bteh, of which 1,229 are 
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eulturable and 4,473 are cultivated (980 irrigated). The population 
at aettlement numbered 11,767 souls, of whom 6,008 were males : 
in 1872, 8,636 males and 6,113 females: and in 1881, only 1,257 
males and 1,186 females are recorded: the census returns referring 
only in the portion of the parganah in the Bh&bar tahsfl. Thirty- 
two bitit are held as temple endowments and 965 free of revenue. 
The patti lies along the northern slopes of the western Gdgar 
range and was once a very retired portion of the district, but 
now, owing to its proximity to the sanitaria of Naini T4I and H4ni- 
khet, it is well known. In Tallakot, one of the most flonrishing 
estates, the revenue was raised in 1843, and has been again increased 
and some of its hamlets have been made separate estates. Simalkha 
suffered from the floods in 1840, but has since in a great measure 
leoovered. In Chaulhdn the villages are large and flourishing, 
though few in number. The people, in addition to their general 
pursuits in the Bhdbar, convey their produce to the baz&rs of Naini 
Tkl, Rdnikhethnd Almora, and benefit by the pilgrim route to 
Badriu&tli which passes through tlie parganah. The whole tract 
is rich in an agricultural point of view, and its orchards of mangoes, 
plantains, oranges, &c., show the general mild temperature prevail¬ 
ing. But the frosts in winter are extremely severe, and people are 
glad, both for the sake of pasturage and climate, to repair to the 
Kota Bh&bar. The bh&yach&ra tenure prevails, but two zaminddris 
also ocour. The iron ores of Dhaniyakot chiefly red hematite) are 
found in Ehairna and Tntail, but are little worked. 

Dhaniyakot, a patti in the parganah of the same name in 
Kumaon, is bounded on the north, by the Eosi river, which separates 
it from Chaugaon ; on the east, by Kotauli Talli, K&mgar Talla 
and Malls ; on' the west, by Simalkha and ou the south, by Kota 
Mails and the Chhnkbita parganah. The assessable area comprises 
1,896 of which 543 are eulturable and 1,353 are cultivated 
(275 irrigateil). The land-tax in 1815 was Rs. 1,448, rising to 
Bs. 1,933 in 1820 and Bs. 2,030 in 1843. The present assessment 
is Rs. 2,265, which falls at Rs. 1-3-1 per acre un the total assess¬ 
able area and Rs. 1-10-9 per acre on the cnltivaiion *. 858 bitit are 
held free of revenue, comprising some very fair land. The popu¬ 
lation at the time of settlement numbered 5,079 souls, of whom 
2,592 wsre females. Two villages were received from Simalkha and 
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fitnr from Chhakh&ta at the recent settlement. The patw&ri nsnally 
rendes at Majhera; there ia a school at Mallakot 

Dhaknri, or Dk&kari-Binfiyak, a halting-place with a bnngalow 
(withont attendants) on the route to the Pindari glacier, sis miles 
from Lw&rkhet, 57 miles from Almora and 7 miles from KhAti, 
rrom Lw&rkhet or Lohirkhet to Kh&li a march of about four hourt lecda to 
Tanti about MO feet below the pace over the DhAknri'Blnijck rUge^ of which the 
peak riaee on the left to a height of 10,541 feat. The |iatb eommeneee to riao at 
Once on learing Lwftrbhet and la In parts verj tteepaud rocky, fnteraperaed with 
occasional ondniating meadows. One large stream Is passed which, rising between 
the pass and the Chaur-ke-d4nda, flows down the spaeiona wooded glen to#arda 
the Sarju and in one apot forms a flna water<fall. The limestone rook ceases el 
Surhing, and ia replaced by quartzose rocks, and finally by gnelai. The viewe 
ecroas tbs Sarju are very grand, and from the pass a new and magnificent, though 
contracted, prospect of tho snowy range extending from the Nanda-kot peak oa 
the east to Mantoli-ka-dhura (Trisdl) on the west is seen. The eastern peak of tho 
Tilsbl faces the weal in a great Uoff, from which a long easy ridge, presentlag 
an onbroken sheet of snow, alopes down to the east, connecting tho Trisiil with 
tba Nanda Devi cluster. Strange to say that here, within 90 miloa of the two 
great rocky peaks of this cluster, and elevated 1(^500 feet, they are invialble, being 
concealed by the two beautiful pinnacles of pure snow, which from Almonara 
seen to be merely the abrupt terminations of two Immense spurs, the eastern* 
moat of which ia Ihera known as Nandakot, '* Devi's bed.” From this polot of 
view It rises into a fine and lofty spire. In the hollow between the Trlsdl and 
Xanda groups riaea the Sundardfinga or Hedinga river, which, flowing nearly sonih 
down a narrow and most profound glen, joins (4,440 f6et)the Pindar a little above 
Wdcbbsm, affording probably the bat and ealat note to tho trarellor desirous 
of penetrating to the core of the Nanda Devi mass. This stream has ila 
In a glacier like that at Pindari. Bast of Nanda Devi, in • deep ett, i$ *• Trailla* 
pass," supposed by him to be 90,ouo feet high ; its astern portion formed by the 
north-west shoulder of Nandakot, wbieh monniain closes the vitir In a coImmI 
rectangular summit of pure snow, with the glen of the Pindar easily 
ouL The line of perpetual or at all eventa of unmeited snow wu very wed 
defined along the whole extent of tha range (September), certainly t,coo foot 
below tho crest of Traill’s pass. The Qserras dtfateta (wore) and Qittrcwt 
stmtearptJblU (Aarakm) aks ate abundant on the astern txpmure of tba 
DhAkari-biniyak. Tha descent on the wniern side is rapid, flrat tlirmigh forests 
of IcarsAu aka, ahich soon beooma blended witbabnodance of Aiten weSHana 
(rdpAo) forming boundlesa forests on this fine range. Below thac, we pasH'd 
down, through luxuriant meadows, nearly to the Pindar, opposlia to tho laqre 
village of WAchham. Here a path strikes off to tha left to Cbiringa la tlia 
Plndav valley below QwAldam, and when pasable enabla one to vary the return 
rente to Almora. This long, bnt In general not very ateep desani, loda to a tiir- 
leat, from which the road again aaeeods oooalderably tosrards Khitl,tlirM m lif u 
or so farther, the rad lying omougst horM-dwatna^ mapl^ anmacb, moantnlB 
bamhn, tluerras iaMaa (Aday) and moni oika, bornbam (gfsAj, uh, &«. ShAli 
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hM no pcrnMBent vlltagf, bvt then ia n Baoiyn'a aliop i tbo ontj eoUtTBlioOt 
half n doaan flalda of «A«a (Amaraftkm 0 oaortfoao) Kbit!, at an riovatlon of 
7,SOO f«at, oonaiata of aome beantifal, open, and awelllng lavna, cloaelj beoiniad 
in bj aiccedlugly ateep and lofty mouiicaina, either covered with graaa or enve¬ 
loped In dark fereat. On the north-weat, about 900 feat below, the Pindar vtiurB 
niong Ita narrow gnily, up which, whenever the clonda cleared a little, aeveral 
high anowy and black, rocky peaka of the great range appeared eloaa at hand— 
(Afciddeo). 

Dhanpnr, a patti of parganah Dewalgarb, ia bounded on tbe nortbi 
bj I he Aliiknnnda river; on tbe south, bj pattis Dachliansy6a and 
KandHrsyun ; on the east, by patti R&iiigadh; and on the west, by 
Tiliri. The Alaknanda receives the Maridtkiui on its right bank at 
Hiidrprayiig in the extreme north-west corner of this patti in latitnde 
and loiigilnde 79°-1'-32^. Tlicnce a road follows tbe 
left bank of the Alaknanda to Karnprny&gand is joined at Chbatwa 
pipal, where there is an iron bridge, by a road from tbe south, here 
crossing the Alaknanda on to the Keciarndth road. Seven villages 
were received from Dcwalgarh. The population in 1881 numbered 
5,106 souls, of whom acre 2,635 females. The patwHri of this patti 
resides ia T.inai, where there is a school, and collects the land-reve- 
Diie of patti Ituiiigadh also; both aggregated in 1864 Rs. 1,947 
for $adtibart and luiid-revenue and Rs. 64 for gfiiUh paid by 4,079 
aonla. 

Dhanndyalsydn, a patti of parganab Ualla Salfin in Britiah 
Qarhwdl, is bounded on the north, by Cboprakot .lud Mtddbar; 
on the west and south-west, by Baiigdrsyiin ; on the south, by 
8&bali, and on the east, by the Rumauu |>attis of Mails Giiuukot and 
Oarbwol Patii, Chunthkn. On tlie north it is divided into two porta 
by Meldhdr: the northern portion contains Jaspur on the Chariya 
stream and tbe Chaupntta tca-faetory further south ; the s(nithern 
portion ooutains Biingidh&r. Tbe road from Alinora to Paori passes 
tiirough tbe southern portion of the patti. Jn 1864 the village of 
Samuliya was received from Baiigtirsyun. The patwnri of Chan- 
tliaiii residing at Kapliolgnon, collcr'ts the land-revenue of this patti 
alao, which aaioanted to Rs. 699 in 1884. The population, accord¬ 
ing to tbe census of 1881^^ numbered 2,369 souls, of whom 1,216 
wore females. 

DhdroBf a village on the left bank of the aiream of the same 
MUM in paid PdUi Ddn of Garbw&i, ia situate on the line of cart 
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road from Kotdw&ra to R&mnagar on the border of the Bijnor 
district. A good road passes hence to Pfiori, bifarrating at Doaoti 
to Kaintfr lKaiiy1ir>, Tbe Pilori road oro^scs the outer riilge hy the 
KanchanghAti pass to Snnt-pani and the Kaindr Hue by the Bogti>ya 
kbAI to Kinanauli. From Sont-pdtii there is a afight accent to 
Kanchangh&li and a descent to Pioalsoii, 5 miles 3 furlongs 33 
poles, and thence to Dlidron, 5 miles 3 furlongs 2 poles. From 
Kinanauli there is a slight ascent to the B»gtiv!i>klitil and a 
descent to the Dfinap&ni river 3 miles: following the stream to a 
level crossing and then to the junction with the Pipalsoti stream 
at Dosoti and crossing and recrossing the united stream chiefly by 
bridges Dli&ron is reached, 8 miles I furlong 24 poles.. There is 
a police-station and^grain -shop here. 

Dhanli (western), or white river, a principal tribntary of the 
Alakuanda, rises in parganah Malla Painkhanda in British GarhwAl 
near tbe Niti pass and unites with the Vishnaganga at VishnuproyAg 
near Josbimath, in latitude 30'’-29'-30' and longitude 79'’-45^-15', 
to form the Alakuanda. It has a most tortuons coarse and is to ita 
junction a roaring torrent almost everywhere. There are three 
sudden falls in the river between the villages of MalAri and Tapo- 
ban. The last, wdiich is about six miles above Tnpoban, is the 
greatest; in the apace of 250 yards the fall is at least 160 feet. 
For the first portion of its course tho river dashes below over 
huge boulders, tbe water being scarcely visible, while it ends in a 
fall of some 60 feet. In several places these boulders form natural 
bridges which are found useful when those construoted by the local 
ouihorities are swept away. The Dhauli is joined in ita course by 
several anow streams, the chief being the Gliirli aud the Bliiigauga, 
which last rises on tbe northern aide of the JSauda Devi jicak. 
The whole coarse of the Dhauli as fur at Ta|ioban may bo said to 
be through a narrow pass with almost perpendicular oliffa on either 
aide several thousand feet high and wild in the extreiiie. 

At a •tream aotering tbe Dbaali near SninmgireBU the Dbnnijas VMh 
tbe Mild for gold. Thej ose • pvluiitivo-hiokiag bat 
OoldcWM^ng. nontlj-mndo era>ll« of retd work oud are qoiia Igne* 

rant e( the esc of meroaiy for extracting tho gold. Kleewbero Ibe e^parMiin 
eonaUte of a woodea boebeheped traog]^ l*o •hallow irsTa of woud^ • baoiba 
■ieve, holt a gonid, a little qalcksllver, lowe piccas of akls, aad aealM aad 
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weight!. The trough ie four feet long, eighteen inches broed, end m mnf 
deep, with a hole netr the bottom at one extremity.* It is placed on the river 
edfo, with the end in which the hole is, somewhat depressed The sieve is 
formed of straight pieces of split bambu laid side by side, an,I is laid across 
the trough. One of the two persons employed In the operation epreads a 
trnyfnl of sand upon the aieve, and the other, turning up its edge so as to pre« 
Tent any of the asnd from being carried off, pours upon it a gourd full of 
wster. This hs repests until the water, haTing the Oner particles of the 
Band In enspensfon, fliters through the iniersticeB of the eitve and leavee 
the etonei and pebbles and coarser substances on the surf see. As a suffleient 
guantity of these washings scenmulates in the bottom of the trough, the water 
drains off through the holb in its lower extremity, and the mud which is left is 
then ngain washed fbt the gold. For this purpose It Is taken up In the wooden 
trays and fresh water poured upon It: the trays are then tnrned round by the 
hand, and the coarser and lighter portions separately, and removed from the 
heavier and 6nor, until the largest grains of gold become visible and can be 
extracted, when they are wrapped up in the pie-.cs of skin. In order to recover 
the firm particles of the metal the remaining portion of the eand ie triturated 
with the quicksilver, and that again is diiven off by bent. 

Dhanli (eastern), a principal tributary of the Kali river in 
eastern Kumaon, bus its remotest sources in the glaciers Co the north¬ 
west of the Dawa encampiiig-ground (14,860 feet) leading to the 
Naya-dhdra or D6rma pass into Tibet in north latitude 30°-26^-0' 
and east longitude The source lies to the north of the 

main range of the Himalaya and the valley of the river forms one 
of the two into which Mulla Oarma is divided. It passes by 
Dawa, the Pungrnng encamping-ground (14,100 feet), Ebimling 
(13,060 feet), Baina (11,330 feet) to its junction with the LUsar 
on the left bank (10,370 feet). Thence by Diidnkur, Go an<l iSola 
to its junction with the E41i on the right hank at Khela-Syiila- 
panth in north latitude 29'’-26'*50^ and east longitude 
Its stream is in general a succession of violent rapids in a rocky 
channel amidst awful precipices and ravines. Webb describes it 
at twenty-five miles from its source as violent, turbid, in con¬ 
tinued rapids from six to twenty-five feet ; bed rocky, average 
breadth from sixteen to twenty yards and adds, that after rain 
** the water is so foul and turbid as to bo unfit fur drinking.*’ The 
foad to Tibet by the D&rma pass proceeds np the coarse of the river, 
passing by means of spar bridges from side to side, according to 
the exigencies of the path, which soiiietiines winds along the faces 

* Traveler Him. Prov., p. 7. 
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of nearly perpendicular precipices; yet, daring the eeaaon when 
the paasea are open, this difficult track is crowded by innamerable 
laden goats and sheep, bearing grain and other merchandise from 
the lower districts to Tibet. There is a difficult and dangerons pass 
from Ralam, on a feeder of the Gori, to Sfpn and Ifaroha on the 
Lissar branch of the Dhauli which proceeds by tbe Phala<Y4nkti 
stream. 

Dhiknlii a yillage in the Kota Bhabar of Knmaon on the 
right l>ank of the Kosi, is situate in north latitude 29*’>28'-5^ and 
east longitude 79'’*ll '•30'', at an elevation of 1,880 feet above the 
level of the sea on the Aliuors and Uamnagar road, 50 miles north¬ 
east from MuiAdabad. The formation of the hills, all the* way from 
B&mnagar to Ukhaldhnnga and up to 4,000 feet above the sea- 
level, is principally of sandstones, conglomerates, clays and layers 
of loose boulders imbedded in clay and sand. These formations 
alternate one with each other in the order stated, but the boulders 
ill clay and sand do not esteiid much more than three hundred 
feet above the river bed. The sandstone is seldom reddish in 
colour and never purely red, shades of gray and greenish gray pre¬ 
dominate. The hardness of the sandstone varies directly in the 
order of the ilepth of its stratum: that met with but a few hundred 
feet above the river is soft and friable ; all the rest is harder in 
proportion to its height, but none can be said to be so oompaot as 
not to be broken up by an ordinary blow from a hammer. The con- 
glomorates also are easily separable. There are two varieties of 
limestone : oue a whitish coarse-grained atone, is abundant in tho 
hills west of Dhikuli and is quarried for use within a few feet of 
the R4mnagar road. On the western limit of the cultivated fields 
of Dhikuli and in many places overhanging the main road is a 
ledge of conglomerate rock surmounted by extensive * chaurt * or 
levels intersected by a few ravines. On one of these are the 
reinaios of ancient buildings a few feet from the surfitoe locally 
identified with that Bairdtpatan, the capital of the old kingdom of 
Qovisana, visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century. There 
are many fine specimens of capitals of pillars, medallions, figures of 
lions and other animals and other Buddhistic designs. Many of 
these have beeu used in a building near the suspension bridge as 
ornaments for archways, pillars and mantelpieces. Some of the 
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pillars are foliated, interspersed witli birds, dragons, lions, &q. On 
a plateau above is an ancient well. Another set of remains exist on 
the Kua>ka»cbaar, above Mohan. Dhiknli was formerly a station 
for a guard of native troops. The scenery around affords some of 
the wildest and most picturesque views in the whole of the lower 
hills and well repays a visit. 

Dhngsandlubr, an encamping-grnund on the road from K&16> 
shahid to Paori, is situate in patti Talla Badaipur of parganah Talla 
8al&n in Garhw&l in jlhe valley of the upper wateis of the Pal6in 
river, in latitude 29'’-46'-(r and longitude distant 12 

miles 4 furlongs 10 poles from Ghawalchhara, and 8 miles 3 furlongs 
18 poles from Ukhlet. The road hence to Ukhlet ascends by the 
Ch6odai-kb4l to the Kdlar>gadh, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
thence along the ridge to the valley of the Maidi river, along which 
it takes a coarse to the north-west, to the Maidi bridge on the road 
between Kotdw4ra and Ehitali, 8 miles 1 furlong. Hence level 
for 280 yards and a slight descent to the ford across the Ny4r 
river, on the right bank of which the eaoamping-groand of Ukiilot 
is situate in patii Maudfirsyon. This route is low and hot tbrough- 
ont, thoqgh the most direct. Supplies are unobtainable below this 
and should be taken hence. 

Dhilrapliat, a patti of parganah Pliald4kot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Malli Doti and Obaugnon ; on the west 
by Chautliin and Kosyan Malta ; on the east by Ohaugaon and on 
the sonth by Uchakot. Ten villages were transferred to and five 
were received from Ohaugaon at the recent settlement. It is a hilly 
tract with little cultivation. The principal villages are Berblek, 
Balykli and Mdsyoli. The assessable area comprises 1,860 
of which 1,010 are coltivated (19 irrigated) and 349 acres are cul- 
(urable. The land-tax yielded Ba. 878 in 1815, Rs. 1,021 in 1820, 
fis. 1,114 in 1843, and now amounts to Rs. 1,324, which falls on 
the total asseasable area at Re. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultiva¬ 
tion at Re. 1-4-11. The population at settlement numbered 2,379 
aools, of whom 1,259 are males. The patw&ri resides at Ch4par 
and there is a school at Haldyini. 

Dhyaniran, a parganah of Enmaon, comprises six patlis, all of 
which aro separately noticed—six., Bisjyiila, Chbabls Dumanla, 
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CbnobhAHsii Changadh| Malli and Talli Ran. The assessment of 
the land-tax at each settlement was as follows;— 

ISIS. 1817. ISIS. 1820. 1823. 1821 1833. 1843. Current. 

Its. Rs. Hs. Ms. Its. Rs. Rs. lU. He. 

4,078 4,279 4.939 9,428 9,746 6,059 6,190 6,967 10,484. 

The incidence of the revenue on the whole assessable area fails 
at Re. 0-12-6 per aero and on the cuitivaiioii at K«. 1-2-9 per acre. 
The .a9ses«saViIft area coinprisp^ 13,H81 of which 4,419 are cul- 
tiirable and 8,961 are cultivated (6ii0 irrigated). The po;iiilation at 
settlement numbered 8,996 mules and 7,786 females ; in 1872, 8,685 
males and 5,813 females; and in ] 881,5,121 males and 4,816 females, 
a part of the population being enumerated in the Bliabar. Six 
hundred and seventy-four bisU were appropriated as temple grants. 
There are 134 mahils or estates comprising 171 villugea The 
upland portion of this parganah occupies the basin of the La- 
dhiya river from Devi Dhdra on the north to the BhAbar on the 
south. In Chaubhainsi the chief wealth of the inhabitants consiirts 
in their herds of cattle, which they pasture on the hills in the sum¬ 
mer and take down to Chorgalia in the RiiAbar in winter. Some 
of the villages are large and populous, but the cold climate is averse 
to agriculture, and even hill rice is not grown. In Malii and Talli 
Ran there are abundant crops of wheat, rice, millets, and'tnrmeric, 
and its irrigated lands yield the fine kind of rice known as bdamati. 
The Kaira, Dora and Deo clans are the principal landholders; the 
two former colonised the sub-divisions called after them to the west 
of Alioora. There are mines of iron of good quality at Manglalekh 
■Tift of copper at Kemu-khet. In the settlement and oensus papers 
the parganah is divided into two parts—the Dhyaoirau portion in 
tah«ll ChainpAivat and the Chaubhainsi portion in tahsil BliAbar, a 
proceeding which creates some confusion in returns. 

Dindihftt, a patti of parganah 8ira in Komaon, is bonudad on 
the north, by patti QoriphAt of pargan.ih JiihAr; on the west, by 
Tallades of the same parganah and Atlibisi Talla and Mali ; and, 
on the sonih and east, by the Askot pattis. The road from Bugeswar 
bj Thai to Askot passes through DindihAt, of which the principal 
▼fllagei aro Bhunnrha, QnrAli and Wagla (from DfodibAt). The 
assessable area comprises 1,079 Afsis, of which 268 are cultnrable 
and 811 an onJtivated (621) irrigated>. The land-tax amounted to 
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Bs. SOI in 1815, Bs. 706 in 1820, Bs. 817 in 1843, and ia now 
Ba. 1,560, which falls on the total assessable area at Ra. 1-7-1 per 
acre, and on the cnUivation at He. 1-14-9 per acre. The popula¬ 
tion at the time of settlement numbered 1,488 souls, of whom 785 
were males. The patw&ri usualljr resides at Merthi; there is a 
school at H&t 

Diuri TaL a small lake about seven miles north-east of the vil¬ 
lage of Ukhimath on the ridge of a spur which extends from the 
Badrindth peak to the Aland&kini river below the above-named 
village. The lake is about 400 yards long by 250 yards broad and 
66 feet deep. It is of an oval shape. It is very deep on the northern 
aide and is nowhere very shallow. The view from its banks is one 
of the grandest in the hills, the whoh- mass of Badrinith being 
visible from base to summit at a distance of about 15 miles. Early 
in the morning the snowy range is clearly visible reflected on tbe 
water. This range includes the Badriuatb and the Ked&rodth peaks 
to the west of it. The elevation of Diun T41 is about 8,000 feet— 
( Qaratin). 

Piwall, or Dw61i, a halting-place on the route to the Pindari 
glacier, 8 miles from Kli&ti, 70 miles from Almora and 5 miles from 
Phurkiya, is situated in patti Malla D&npur ot Kumaon, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ruphini and Pindar rivers. 

The pMh from Kbiti lie* first on the left bank of Pindar, then for a short 
distanee ofi the right and finally retnrnlng to the left, keeps nearly tc its lerel, 
eaeept a few short bat steep ascents and deaeenta The acenery is magnificent, 
the mouQtaina rising like wuIIa to a vast'height on each aide, broken into great 
battreases and aolverially clothed with the deepest forest, amidst which three 
or four fine catcsdes poor down their mass of foam from an iminenee height. 
The last of these near.Olwill falls from a taliledand which raaat run np close to 
Ksnda DeTl over ledges of slate rock. The encamping-groand at Diwdh standa 
io an angle where th» Pindar receives on its left bank the Knshini or Kuphioi 
river. Their waters aie of a dirty milk colour in tbs rains,, snd the bed ol the 
combined streim IS obstructed by some great boulders, against which it dashes 
with great force. Tbe Vegetation on the read from Khfctl comprises great clompa 
of ihe Arutulmaria fakat* (aiagdO, and all ihoae near Khali (g. o ) except the 
Qvtremi intamai to these may be added the elm (£/!««# ercua) called eAaater- 
Btapa ; Jugfani refia (ader); CtraMu oommU (Jumuna); Sftirma LiiuUt]fmut\ Ltjf- 
tttlerim formeaa (Aa/ae/iya) 1 HtppofJm aoliai/otia (dAdr eAdA>( Amptlopait Afjsie- 
fajwau (cAAapara); tbe arborescent /fydrasyea (AAa-cAatla) ; the hsacl {Bkeiifm 
Aat/Sai) t Corglu /aesra (Aupdri); Piptuuthu mtpaU»$t» (tAo/yori); the red and 
black currants, Rib«a yfaieuis and aswntoafii, known no JUMigo; Btritrit 
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fFaf/t tlh'i, tnd the allrer flr, IVediiana, which ic common tbo?o Dlwill tnd 

ii known IS rdj^a. The undergrowth consiata of StroiilQnl&fa (balauna), ffuiw, 
ClMUMf'a Cuacala vtrraeoaa. Polygonum rMacMaluai, mof/« end othera* 

iJtgria elotiaf, Trtchol^u ntgrieani (Edge ), Stnecio nigncam, alata, eaueteema 
and ehrjftantktmt/oh« ; Aitcrferruginttu (Edge ) and alptna ; tnm/a Repleana and 
Jtuailagb are *erj abundant on the rubble. 

Dol, a village in pntti Mahr^uri Dolpbilt of Kumaon, is situate 
in north latitude 29'’-29'-<3(F and east longitude 79°-48'>2.'>^, on the 
road between Almora and Devi Dliura. It po8.ses6ea a former 
traveller’s bungalow on a site 6,022 feet above the level of the sea. 
The stages now are Lamqarha, five miles west of Dol and nearer 
Almora and Mor^'n.'iula, six miles oast of Dol and nearer Devi Dhura. 
Dol itself is a pretty hamlet ou the spur below the bnngalbw; still 
further down, in the various glens to the east, are scattered the 
villages of Halani, celebrated for their excellent rice. A little north 
of the bungalow rises the eastern branch of the Kiimniya river 
with the road to Almora, on its right or eastern bank. Three kos 
from this, at the junction of the south-eastern or main branch, 
stands the rather famous shrine of Kapleswar, with a large tem¬ 
ple dedicated to Mahadeo, built by Udit Oband, son of Ouz Bah&- 
dnr, on the north bunk, at the supposed spot where the sage Kapila 
did penance, and where across the junction Seshnag, the serpent 
king, was similarly engaged. There is scarcely a confluence of 
two streams in the mountains where Mabaden is not worshipped. 
The present site is a narrow, pine-clad glen, just at the end of the 
cultivated lands ; a mile lower down, the Kdmniya forces its way 
amidst great smooth boulders of granite, the ddbris of the moun¬ 
tains above; here, on its south bank, facing Raulakot, is a huge 
outburst of graiiitio masses, piled one over auotlier to tbe height 
of 150 feet; the highest and most external, shaped like the beak of 
an anvil, is known as the Birdeo—r(if<idden). 

Domaila, a village and halting-place on the route from Kaindr 
to B&mungar, is situated in patti Rhdtali of pargaiinh Malta SaUa 
in Qarhw&l, in latitude 29*-5U'-30^ and longitude 79*-4'-10^, dis¬ 
tant 7 miles 5 furlongs 23 poles from Oyuiilad on tbe Kotdwdra 
foad, 6 miles 3 furlong 28 poles from Baijiraa, and three miles 
and-a-hslf from Bbatw&ra, the usual encamping-gronnd south of 
Baijiraa, under which the stage is described. 
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Dora Mallai a patti of pa^nah F&Ii Fachb&on in Kamaon, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Walla Qiwiir and Kairftran; 
on the west by pattis Bichhla and Talla Dora ; on the south by 
pattt Ath&gdii Falla, and on the east by the snmo patti and KairA- 
ran. This patti was formed from Dora Malta and a purtion of 
Dora Talla at the recent settlcmeni The drainage r.ins south¬ 
east by the Biskoi-gadh, a tributary of the QagAs. The principal 
village is DwArahAt from which roads branch off to Bagcs- 

war by Someswar, to Lohba by Ganai, to Srinagar by Musi, and 
to BAnikhet and AlnK>ra. The whole patti is very highly culti¬ 
vated, bat at the same time is remarkably devoid of forest, low and 
hot Other villages of some importance are Banoli, Hat, Ko- 
tila, KahAli, Sulona, and Mirai Furainiya. The statistics of the 
Malta Bichbla and Talla pattis may be shown thus:— 


Dora. 

AaoEOiABia abbs ib ante. 

ASBBSSBBKV in BUPBB8. 

Pom.ATIOB. 

Tota!. 

CklHvattd, 

Gnl- 

tnf- 

oble. 

ISIS. 

1 

IBtO. 

1 

1 

1 

1S48. 

Car- 

rent. 

1 

Fe- 

oistes. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dij. 

Mails ... 

t.S6S 

SO 

S,397 

84* 

SIS 

1.S6U 

lAOl 

t,708 

3,344 

9 094 

Biehhla ... 

8,705 

6S 

S.S94 

498 


9,.W»7 

9.917 

3,499 

9,717 

9.631 

Tails 

4,9SS 

S5 

4,190 

678 

IrlSl 

1,730 
_ 1 

1,801 

3,015 

3,405 

3,016 


The land-tax falls on the total assessable area in the Malta 
patti at Be. 0-14-8 per acre, in the Bichhla patti at Bo. 0-lo-4 
per acre, and in the Talla patti^il Be. 0-12-7 per acre : the inci¬ 
dence on the cnltivation is Be. l-I-ll per acre in the Mallo, 
Re. 1-1-4 in the Bichhla, and Re. 0-14-7 in the Talla patti. There 
is a aohool at HAL The patwAri resides at DwAra. 

Don Talla, a patti of parganah FAli PaclihAun in Kiimaon, 
is bounded on the north by Talla GiwAr and Walla GiwAr; on 
the west by tho former patti and Walla Nayan ; on the east 
by Bichhla Dora, and on the south by Silanr Talla. Fatfi Dora 
Bichhhla was separated from Talla Dora at the recent settlemeuL 
This patti comprises the elevated tract drained by the Masann and 
Dabwa torrents, tributaries of the GagAs Tlw principal villages ace 
Ddngarkhola, Bajan, Khanoliya, Bhaoyuti, X'akAlti, Ohumerha, 























Rhik&rb, SazAl, Sananai, and B&onli. The Balw&gadh, a tribntarj 
of the Gagis, forming the eastern boundary, drains this pstti on the 
east and the Gag&s itself on the south. The statistics will be found 
under Dora Malla. Three Tillages were transferred to the Mdlla 
patti at the recent settlement. The patw&ri usually resides at 
J&lali, where there is a school. 

Dora Bichhla, a patti of parganah F&li Pacbh&on in Kumarn, is 
bounded on tho north-west and west by Telia Dora; on the north¬ 
east and east by Malla Dora ; and on the south by Athagiili Falla, 
Silanr Malla, and Talla. This patti was formed from Talla Dora at 
the recent settlement, and its statistics will be found under Dora 
Malla. The principal villages are Bhatkot, Bitholi, Bedhi!ili,*Bu8erB, 
Grha, Asguli, Kande, Chhatgdla, and Semalg&on. It is watered 
by the Bhai6rao and Riskui, both tributaries of the Gag&s, which 
flows along its southern boundary from east to west. Three vil¬ 
lages were received from Silaur at the recent settlement. The 
patwdri nsunlly resides at Asguli, where there is a school. 

Doti Mallx, a patti of parganah Phaldakot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Athaguli Walla and Silaur Walla ; on 
the west, by Kdkalasaun Walla and Chanthdn; on the south by 
the latter patti and Dhuraphat; and on the east by patti Chaug&on. 
Six villages were transferred to, and three were received from, 
Chaug&on at the recent settlement, and one each from Kosy&n 
Malla and Silaur. Doti Malli occupies the valley of the K&chgadh, 
a tributary of the Kosi river The principal villages are Baina, 
Man&ri, and Pandekota. The assessable area comprises l,25fl 
bfafa, of which 21B are cultnrable and 1,036 are cultivated (two 
irrigated). Tlie land tax yielded Hs. 577 in 1815, Rs. 705 in 
1820, and Rs. 779 in 1843. The existing assessment amounts to 
Bs. 1,156, which falls on tho total assessable area at Bo. 0-14-9 
per acre, and on the cultivation at Be. 1-1-10 per acre. The popu¬ 
lation at settlement numbered 2,295 souls, of whom 1,199 were 
nialc.s. The patw&ri usually resides at Ch&par. 

Dug, a patti of parganah D&npur in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by Danpur Malla and N&kflri; on the west by Katyiir 
Talla; on the east by N&kdri and Kainsy&r: and on the south by the 
latter patti and Khar&hl D6g received one village from Kbar&hi, 

29 from Katydr Telia, and eight from D&npur Tails at the recent 

28 
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settlementi It ooonpies the valley of the Pnng&rgadh from Sisani, 
by Haog&on, Gbaar, and Ddngari to its conflaence with the Saija 
on the left bank, a little north nf the confluence of the L:ihor river 
on the Bftgeswar and Khdti road. The principal villages are 
Jnnail, Dhapti, Mandalseniy and Parhoi. A fair path leads along 
the PungAr valley to the east. The assessable area comprises 
S,782 Msfs, of which 1,295 are cultivated, 683 irrigated, and 1,437 
are cnlturable. The land tax, in 1815, yielded Rs. 227 ; in 1820, 
Ba. 330 ; in 1343, Rs. 557, and now gives Rs. 2,117, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Re. 0-12-5 per acre, and on the cultiva¬ 
tion at Re. 1-10-2 per acre; 196 hiaiB are held in g'&nih and 47 
are free of revenue. The population at settlement numbered 1,075 
males and 8^5 females. The patwAri usually resides at Aneriya, 
where there is a school. 

Ddgli, a halting-place on the route to the Pindari glacier in 
pargamih D&iipur of Kumaoii, is distant from Diwali altcmt five 
miles: the rise is gradual and continuous along the left bank of 
the river, which about two miles from Diwali becomes one seric-s 
of rapids and cataracts rushing among and over brick-coloured 
boulders. 

The Pludai flowa at a depth of ISO to SOO feet below Diigli, whence and 
indeed from the glacier iti conrie towards Dlwill is neerly straight from north 
to eonth. On the right bank of the riwer, there are four or five fine caseadeH fed 
by the enow and falling over the bleak bare rock above the line of vegetation in 
ceplovs elieete of spray. On the left bank, the cliffs and shivered piiinaelre are 
more remote and rise from a tract of nndulating ground, strewed with great rocks 
and covered with forest end brushwood.* Two miles from Dtw£|i, ahnt and graxiiig- 
fromid, called Tun Pachuri, is met with, a liille to the east of which, a superb 
easoade falls from the height, In three distinct le.ipe. Appronchina DAgli, the 
glen narrows, and the-wlld crags end blulfe on the right bank of the river appear 
only a taw hnndreil yards distant. A civs or lu/iydr here affords a good shelter 
in etorme i height estimaied at I i,SOi> feet. The vegetation towards Diw&ll 
eomprises the trees mentioned under Diwali with silver fir (Atiss wsAAiosa), 
birch ( Bttnia Moygafra), Rkododtndroa artortmm and barbatmm, maples, Viburamm 
nireomsi and Mlist/bliaM, Rota wAiiana, and sericea (nephala, Bhot), Btrbenf 
Iraehysfectys (Edge ), Jagmimiim rrso/slMsi, .t^riagd emodi (gAijr'i), Loitietra ninfta 
and wsMiccc, several sallows, the red and the while fruited mountain-ash, Pyres 
folitlaf (ealiya, Ae/iye) and extensive thickeie of R. eampuniJatmm. The pasture 
and streams abound with Alpine plants, aoeh as Spirma AaaifeAafAiIra, Cpmngloumm 
nneisefaM (Aira), AphtMU aurttc, Cardtmi A«firoaa//Bs (aim Aasiau), Smertia ptr~ 
/hfjara(«(«urtya),CyeMslAesfeAo(Ha,|iMpa(iV*s atsecAola andftguntea, Rhadiola.im^ 
Aricala (Edge.), Sealj/irefa pcrnasaia|/blM, Catika AtncfeMta^ EUeMttia f^/tUckpm 
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and tIroMi/eraf Podaphtfllum tmodt^ Salvia moorero/tiana, and Dtiphinam vattttam. 
At Ddgli, the Potentdia atrotavguinaa (6Aiii kaiphul) couimencM, and ia common 
tbwarda the glacier, and near the latter only occurs Ato»i(um heterophgllmm (otf*). 

From Dugli, the haae of the Pindarl glacier, diatant about four milea, ia 
reached in about two hours; the aacent very gradual and for the moat part over 
Bioping lawns, bounded on the east by high crags and covered with GeraaiaM 
M'a/iicAiaaasi, PoUntilla atroaanguiaea and Other species, Ligutariv arsicoidrs, 
Marina langifoUOf Primula glabra, Paraoehetms eammuntt, Cvanaulbva, Saxifraga 
apinulata, Po/yyosusi6rMa'>aif, and others, SibbaldtaproevmbanH, Ephedra gtrardiana, 
several species of Oenhaa and Pedteularii, &e. The only bushes bryond Oiigli are 
the Rkodadtndron eampanulatHm, Lonieera obovala, willow, birch, rowan, ail dimi' 
nutive and cessing wholly about a mile short of the glacier, except the jumper 
and ihe Cotimeaeicr mitraphi/llu, both of which flounah on its edges ; the latter 
hardy litile shrub sieining equally at home here as on the linttcsl hunks at 
Almora The west bank of the Pindar is precipitous for about two miles above 
Dug i, where a ctve is pointed out, said in dayi> of j'orc to have been tL'iiantcd 
by lihiuia, the Paudsvu; uot, however, till after the manner of Kt Ucorgo 
and 9t. Patriok ho h.td cspelled ami slam certain dragont and scrfients, the 
original necupants. Above this cave, the right bank also beronies midnlaiiug, 
and exhibits the trace of a road which formerly led to the glacier, till the 
bridge was carried away ,thu slopes then are cuveicd with low thickets probably 
of Ithododeuitron Irpiilotiim In the north-west ilioidloya, the passes, contrary 
to Ihe fact here, are all gamed by the north-west banks of the streams, heie tii 
general by the south-east (_hfadden, J. A. S Ben. XVI. Site.) 

Dung, a lialtin^-place in patti Mnlla Jiihiir, of purganah Jiihur 
iu Kiimaon, lies on tlm rniitn from Miliim fo the Unta-Dliura pass 
into Tibet, 144 miles nortli-enat of Almora, nboiit four miles south of 
the ores! of the pass and eight miles from tlio ne.xt oiimping-oroniid. 
There are no houses at Dung, luit nieroly an indidercnt encanipiiiw- 
^roiiiiii flosw to the junction of the Gaiika and La.ser, ttvo glacier 
blreains descending during summer in a southern direction, and 
whicli form the eastern brancli of the (sori Even firewood must be 
brought ti'oui three miles lower down to the southward : ulevatiuu 
above the sea, according to Barron, 15,450 feet; iStrachey, 13,700; 
Great Trignoiubtrical Survey, 13,720; noith latitude 3U°-3'; east 
lougitude 80®-14'-30^ 

Dungari, an encamping-placo in Jauns.ar, 14 nliIe^ from the 
juiirtiuii of the Tuns and Pftbharu and 13 miles from Mendr4tb. 
The old track from the former place keeps for siiiue time along the 
course of the river very rough and winding until reaching a smaller 
stream, it strikes up the glen and crossing it a little way up 
ascends the opposite hill. The range here ends on the river iu h 
remarkable {leak, which is marked as a melon with deep indentures 
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vertically cutting its bulged conical sides. Hence the path hangs 
above the river, and is very steep and preoipitous. Further, a deep 
descent to a small valley and afterwards a series of ascents lead 
to Dfingari. The prevailing rock is limestone ; blue and white- 
veined sandstone and ferruginous rocks are also to be found. In 
many places all these stones mingle in one huge mass, as if they 
had been melted down together, suggesting the likeness of marbled 
paper ; much calcareous matter is found binding this mixture, and 
settling on it in njasses closely resembling hard mortar as it is 
detached from old buildings, full of small stones and gravel bedded 
in its substance: these masses are perfectly amorphous, and, with 
the mortar-like substance of rock attached to them, it seems as if, 
when the whole had melted, the ha«'d parts had settled down¬ 
wards, and that this, like dross, had remained floating at the top. 
(Fraser.) 

Ddngari, a village in patti Pindarpar and parganab Badhtin of 
British Garhwkl, also a resting-place on the route from Alniora by 
Baiju&th to Naudpray&g in the tract locally known as Sol patti, is 
distant 11 miles from Banjbagar and 10 miles from Jolabagar. The 
road hence to B4Djbagar ascends the northern face of the Manil 
hill and enters a magnificent forest of tilonj (Quereiu dilatoto), oak 
interspersed with cypress aud fir. The undergrowth is composed of 
a species of bambu known as ringdl, which aflbrds refuge to herds 
of wild-pig, <A(ir, jardu, sardu, and other kinds of deer. The road 
thence passes along the southern gorge of the Koara peak (10,990 
feet high), amid the same kind of forest interspersed with glades 
covered with grass. At the summit of the pass there is a morass 
oontainiug a little water and known as Sukha T&l, where water-fowl 
are occasionally met with. To the west, the road descends gently 
down the valley of the Chajauligadh and passes Baingoli on to 
B&njbagar, where there is a charming encamping-gronnd in a glade 
of the forest and by the river. There are several other places 
in the forest used as oucamping-grounda by the Bhotiyaa, which 
wonld form admirable head-quartera for the sportsman, painter, or 
naturalist. 

Bwaraliat or Dorahat, a village and resting-place on the route 
from Almora to Oarhwil, lies in latitude 29”-4fl'-54* and longiturle 
79^-28'in patti Mallu Dora and parganab Pali of the Kuomoii 
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district, 13 miles from Bfaainskhei, 27 miles from Almora, 9^ miles 
from Qan&i, and 12 miles from Ranikhet The elevation of the 
travellers' bungalow (chimney) above the level of tiie sec is 5,031 
feet according to the Great Trigonometrical Survey r«HSorJs. There 
is here a shop for the sale of grain, a travellers* bungalow (without 
cooking utensils), a )}ost*office, se.hool, and dispensary. Dwirali&t 
in former days was the residenne of one branch of the RatyOri R&jas, 
an outlying district of the kingdom of which Lakhan|)iir near Gan&i 
and Bhatkot was the head-quarters. The remains of very many 
ancient teinples lie scattered in groups and lines over the fields. 
They are of the usual pyrsmidal form ornamented with from threo 
to five rows of n simple moulding on the outer edges and sdrmounted 
by an ornament resembling a Turk’s cap. All are more or less in 
ruins and are no wused as granaries and straw-lofts. Having been 
deseorated by the lluhilUs (Kuhehis) during their iiivasioii of this 
part of Kumaon, they are no longer held in reverence, and in many 
places the stones of the temples and carved pillars are made use of 
to mend the terraces of fields. Some of the pillars contain in » panel 
two rude figures with arms stretched out at right angles to their body, 
resembling a badly-made rag-doll. All the temples are of plain 
construction with the exception of one near tho Syalde Pokhar, by a 
clump of date-trees and an old silanfj. This is elaborately carved 
with row after row of figures representing gods, men, elephants, Ac. 
It is, however, in bod repair, and its gniven images and stones 
lie scattered around. The Syalde tank, close by, produces large 
numbers of the pink lotus during the rains It is so called from 
the Syilde (Siy&lde) clan of Rajputs who assemble here annually 
in Bais&kh to indulge in the mimic warfare of the bagwdli. For¬ 
merly it was customary to use slings and stones, but this has been 
forbidden owing to the occurrence of serious sccidents. The 
remains of the entrance to the temple still exist of a cruciform 
shape; whilst the shrine itself is about seven feet square. The 
whole consists of three broad abutments connected by Uiree 
narrower : the fourth side forming the entrance. The inner sides 
of each abutment Join together to form the adytum. The onter 
side to about three feet displays a moulding, then comes several 
rows of figures in relief and panelled, and the upper row in panels 
GODtains figures fully two feet high. The friable nature of the 
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btone employed as well as exposure to the rain has rendered 
the original delicate carvings obscure. Even such as it is, the 
remains, some 17 feet high, are worthy of being preserved, though 
many of the bioiios have been removed for the buildings in the 
neighbouring bazaar. Tn tin; north-(‘nst is the Dunagiri or Drona> 
giri hill; to the north Nagarjiin; to flic cast an eminence called 
Chandriigiri and by th(‘ people Cli.inehari; to the south the Dharma* 
gram ; and to the wc.st the Duugagrain. The palace of the old Rajas 
was built on the rock Ciilicd Tharp on the Cbandragiri hill, where it 
is said the Katyun.s used to cut off tlie hair and noses of prisoners. 

Just below the palace the bazaar commences, and at the end 
of it is the Mritunjaya temple with a broken pinnacle, west of 
which is the Badrin6th temple, the most important of those now in 

cxi«tence. It cornpri.scs three of the older 

Oadriuith. , i i i ^ j • 

tcinples surrounded by a courtyard in 
which is a Dharmsala or re-tiiig-placo. Many .stories are told 
about the principal temple: one that 1 wa.s expected to believe was 
that at its erection a sixth workman was alwavs visible, though 
five only were employed. Fnun Dwdra, westward, all the principal 
temples are ascrilicd to Sankaraclinrya, and those here form no ex¬ 
ception. The principal toiiiplu' dcdic.ited to Hadriiialh is about 50 
feet high ending in a truncated circular ornament open at the top. 
The old image was desecrated by the Rohillas, and the new one is 
of modern make and is surroiinded by 10 or 12 others, one of 
which bears the date 1105 Saka or 1048 A.D., and on another 
representing Ganesha is the date 1103 Saka. The imago of 
Iiakshmi is in a small tein|>le to the north, near which is a rained 
temple known as Unerdewal. A great pipal tree now grows out 
of a crack in the walls near the Dharmsula. Two of the rest- 
houses were built by the Cbaudbrls and another by Dimu Sonar. 
The temple of Mrityunjaya lias been deserted, the people say, 
because strange voices were heard within it, but really because the 
establishment cannot afford to keep up the worship. The Doms 
have a temple dedicated to tiie worship of Ealsain.* Sitala Devi is 
worshipped in another near the SyMJe Pokliar, where a fair is 
held on the Bikh Saukr&ut, in April. The Kot-Kangra Devi is 
the Kula Devi of the Chaudhri family, who emigrated hither from 

1 This Is^onder the Bewul of BadriDhih in Onrhiril, who srraogei for (he 

services. ' *CMeiicci,XI. sai. 
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Kangn in the time of the BbJas and wore largely employed by 
them in civil duties. Her temple is on the north side of the tank. 
The Chaudhris themselves live in Haripurs, and employ the priests 
of Sitala as pujdfis. Brahm Deo and Dham Deo, the Katyori 
B&jos, are also worshipped here.' There is a plutfiirm or chabutra 
erected by the Chaudhris, but now owned by the State; and several 
partly-finished temples nosir the tank and a group of seven in the 
cultivated fields called Ratnadewal, but none have any idols in 
them, and their origin is unknown. In the upper bazaar is a temple 
to Muh&deo in ruins, the image having boon removed to the Bodri- 
n&th temple, and near it three others, one of a circular form with 
a verandah. Towards the Tharp there is a row of temples with 
pillared entrances called the ^Court-temples’ {KacUaii-ki-dewal) 
all used as wood and hay stores. Abovo them are two other tem¬ 
ples and the school established in 1857. 

A flight of steps leads np to the Tharp-tilah, where there is a 
temple now devoted to the worship of the village deities* Ham, 

lAtu, Ac., adorned with iron lamps at each 
corner and two four-branched lamps of the 
same metal; whilst an iron spade and a number of scourges are 
placed in the room, and on festal occasions the persons possessed 
by these gods dance, and whilst in a state of frenzy from their 
exertions are sapposed to reveal the future, Below the Tharp is a 
noted temple of K41ika Devi, to which the people have recourse 
when any illness is abroad. The temples altogether number 30; 
but with the exception of those dedicated to Badrin&th, Ked&r- 
nith, Sitsla, Kot-Kangra Devi, and K4Iika Devi, few are used for 
religions purposes. A portion of an inscription has been carried 
from Dwdra to Ddnagiri, bearing date 1105 Saka (1029 A.D.), 
and the early part of the 11th centnry may be taken genendly 
as the date of the erection of the principal temples in Dwara itself 
At the celebration of the Dasahra, a considerable fair oaed to be 
held at the old temple on Ddnagiri, where retigion and oommeroo 
went hand in hand, and sins were washed away and new garments 
purchased. Trade has since found other outlets, whilst religion is 
not now-a-days a sufficient inducement to undergo the toil of 
diBibing to the aSrial residence of the god. 

• Gsasttscr, XL SSI. 
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Ddnagiri or Dronagiri is composed of blue clay slate, with 


Duoegirl. 


some quartz apparently rising towards 
Bhadkot. In the same direction as the 


gneiss, towards the eastern base of the mountain, there is a 
great deni of red ochry soil, probably arising from the diaintegra* 
tion of the slates and quartz. Ddnagiri, ns seen from Dwnra, is a 
fine snddle-back mountain, its easy slopes covered with woods 
nnd damps of hiinj (oak), interspersed with spacious glades of 
meadow. The summit may be nbont two miles distant from the 
bungalow, and is coKinued far to the north-west in a range of 
nearly equsl elevation. In a pretty cultivated doll, along its 
south-west side, flows the KothlAr Nadi, of which the source is at 
Dw^ra : from DAimgiri, the road to Lohba and Badrintith follows 
the coarse of the KothlAr towards tlu' Riimgnnga, beyond wbioh 
appears the lofty range called Duda-ki-toli attaining above 10,000 
feet elevation ; another road leads rid F&li to Srinagar; there is 
also a route, though u bad one, to Kakari-gb&t near Manars, on 
the Kosi. (Maddm.) Traill mentions the existence of tombs 


Bubstantinny built of large tiles at Dwdra, which he considers are 
memorials of the Miighals located there in the course of Timnr’s 
invasion of Hindustan. In support of this theory are the groves 
of the common date palm {kknjiS>) only planted by Musalmans* 
in India and the foreign names of several villages and local sub¬ 
divisions here. There are now no Miisaltn&n inhabitants, the people 
of importance being descendants of decayed official families of 
Hindu origin, most of whom assume the affix “ Chaudhri’* or head¬ 
man as a tiUe of respect. 


Taking tbe rood from Bhninskhet, it winds up the hill fo the wett, bj the 
villages of Kankhil ami lla« 5 iir, and pasaing between 
the peaks of Dbirwa (4,Bia) on the south ood 
lldikot (4,04) on the north eroases the Kauri/a by a woodrn bridgo near 
the village of Rapbalna, and thence winding oinongst bare hills crosses the 
Oogis stream by a bridge at the village of ttdn’‘nli sera in latitude 99**43'>se^ 
and longitude Thence it again a4cends In a north*weiterly direaiien 

through the vlllogee of BsgwUI Pukhar and Bhandorgdon, nniil It Joins the 
rood from Rinikhot and Noini TftI by the village of Bhaonro. Here the 
road ospends the valley between the Eah&Ii (4,SI I feet) peak on the west and 
the ChanchAri on tbe vast, to the water-shed between the Kosi’s tributaries 
ood those of the western Rimgooga. Close to this the bungalow Is boill, 
eorroanded by the vlllagea of Hit Balimanpnri, IMri, Bljoipnr, Kdifldftk, and 


■ Gasettecr, Xf. S, IB. 
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Ph6inklyi. To the eut n peak risea to the height of 5,0Si feet. Hence roedi 
branch oil for Piori by Mfcsi on the west and by Someawar to Balju&th on the 
eaat. The KamprayAg road follows the ralley of the Kothlar>gir in a direetion 
north noitb'wcst to GariAi on the Rimganga, passing by the blue«slate quarriea 
and iron mines of Chiteli on one of the apnra of Dunagtri on the right. The 
road from Bhainskhet is hot and low, passing through a riehlj cultivated country 
almost entirely devoid of trees or aliade of any kind. 

Dwarsaaiii a suh-diviaion of parganah Barahmandal in Kumaon, 
lies to the south of the road from Almora to lUnikhet. At the reoent 
aettlement it contained an assessable area of 812 of which 595 
were cultivated and 217 were culturable. The land-revcune, in 1615, 
ainonnted to Rs. 193; in 1820 to Bs. 208; in 1843 to Rs. 216, and is 
now Rs. 645, which falls at Re. 0-12>9 per acre on the total assessable 
area, and at Re. 1-1-4 per acre on the cultivation. The gopulation 
at settlement numbered 1,402 souls (674 females). The patwftri 
usually resides at Dandgalya, where there is a school. 

FatehpQr Talla, an enenm ping-ground on the route between 
Kotdw&ra by Kh^tali to Kainiir (Kanyur) is situate in paiti Sila 
of parganah Talla Sal&n in GarbwAI, distant 10 miles 9 poles froDa 
Kotdwaru and 11 miles 7 poles from Jilaidi, the next stage. The 
road from Kotdwara gently ascends the left bank of the Koh 
river to the Do-gadh stream, 8 miles 2 furlougs 24 poles, wliere it 
branches off to tho north-east to Fatehpur, i mile 5 furlongs 25 
poles. From hence to Maidi the road continues to ascend by the 
Bhalas-khal across the Dew&l-kh&l or pass 3 miles 6 furlongs 29 
poles to (idm-khdl, 2 miles 5 furlongs 33 poles. Hence a descent 
leads by Tilsiya-dhiir to the Kularg&rh 3 miles 0 furlongs 7 poles 
in tho Maidi valley. The Kulwari-gadh is then crossed, aud the 
Maidi river, the encainping-ground lying a little ca^t of its con¬ 
fluence with the Nydr on tho left bank of the latter stream. 

Qagar or Ghdgar, a lofty mountain range forming tho most 
southern brow of the Himalayan system, is situato to tho suulh 
of the Kosi river from Molian eastwards. It e.\tuiids in a direc¬ 
tion nearly from north-west to south-east for about 35 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of probably 10 to 12 miles. 
Commencing on tlie east we find on the eastern boundary of patti 
Kosydn Talla the 8onchaliya peak attaining an elevation of 8,504 
feet i to the south-east lies Badhdn-Dbiira (8,408); further eaat • 
peak rises to 8|244 feet, and still to the cast Badhdntoli has an ele- 

29 
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vation of 8,612 feet. The main ridge still running slightly south¬ 
east takes a sadden bend soath by Bio&yak (8,lH6 feet), in latitude 
29*-26'-52^, longitude 79*’-27'-50^, and thence again south-east 
to China (8,568 feet) at Naini Tkl. To the north-west of China, a 
ridge stretches out west to the Dabka river, of which, a peak to the 
north of tho village of Muhrunra, attains a height of 7,403 feet. 
Though the most southern range of the great Himalayan system, 
and the most remote from tho line of greatest elevation, it exceeds 
in height most of the ranges which intervene. This circumstaneo 
has been pointed out.by Herbert. “ On each side of this line (that 
of greatest elevation), to tho north as well as to the south, the 
peaks diminish in elevation, yet not equally. To the southward 
the decrca.se is more rapid, and is accompanied by an anomaly 
which is sulhciently striking. The diminution of elevation, which 
is pretty regular till near the boundary of the plains and moun¬ 
tain-land, is there suddenly interrupted. The peaks shoot up con¬ 
siderably above tho mean elevation of those immediately north of 
them, and .as suddenly sink into the plains ; so that if we divide 
the country south of the line of greatest elevation into five paral¬ 
lel zones, the fifth will be as high as the third, while the fourth 
will be found considerably lower than either.” Its rock formation 
is gneiss throughout, ** ebaraetprised (I) by its small proportion 
of feldspar; (2) by the predominance of talcose or argillaceous 
ingredients ; (3) by the singular types under which it sometimes ap¬ 
pears, or, in other words, its transition into very anomalous rucks. 
It is of a schistose, rather than a slaty structure; has a talcose aspect, 
varying in colour from a greenish to a yellowish grey, soft though 
tough, and of that peculiar composition which entitles it to be called 
gneiss, though of so small a grain as to occa.sion the sefiarate ingre¬ 
dients to be not easily recognisable. Besides the feldspar and talo 
it contains quartz, and occxisionally hornblende. The strata of 
which the Gagar is composed dip very regularly at some points, 
varying between east and north, tho inclination generally very 
small, though sometimes as high as 40^ The GAgar range is also 
known os Gargachal, from the legend that the llishi Garg4 once 
resided near the Gagar fort. 

Gagas, a stream rising in patti Kurdran of parganah Barah- 
mandal in Kumaon near Ddnagiri, in latidude 29M9'‘ and longitude 
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79^~S0', flows nsftrlj dae sooth, throngh that pattL The road 
from Dwftrahiil to Someswar crosses it at Bhataor in Eair&rao and 
Che road from fihainskhet to Dw&rah&t by a wooden bridge near 
BAosuli-sera. Here the channel is broad and thickly strewn with 
boolders, which give evidence of a considerable volume of water 
in the rains. Hence the coarse is nearly duo west through Atb&- 
giili, where it receives on the right bank the Chandas stream and 
farther west on the same side the liiakoi river and the Balwa- 
gadb from the north, and pursues the same coarse until it joins the 
Bkmganga (western) on the left bank at Bhikiya-ki-sain, in lati¬ 
tude 29®-42'-8‘* and longitude 79®-18-'-20^ The stream is local¬ 
ly connected with the name of the Rishi Qargd. 

Oagwarsydn or Oangawirsydn, a patti in parginab Birahsyiin 
of British Qarhw&l, is bounded on tlie north, by Idw&fsydn and 
H^dalsydn ; on the sooth, by patti Many&rsydn; on the east, by 
the N&dal, Paiddl, and Fatwal pattis, and on Uie west, by the Siton 
and Bnnel pattis of the same pargannh. The name is usually 
pronounced Ghigw^rnydn. The population in 1881 punibcred 
3458 souls, of whom 1795 were female-s. In 1834 the village of 
Dewar was transferred to patti Sitonsydn. The tdhsilddr rebiding 
at Piori collects the land-revenue of this patti, which amounted 
to Bs. 1309 in 1884. The principal villages are sitnated in tho 
upper \’alley of the Hand! Nadi, and are Dagwdra, where there is a 
school, Pdndori, Dhang, and Negi&na. 

Gala, a hamlet and ridge on the borders of pattis By&ns and 
Chaiid&na in parganab Darma of the Kumaon district. Tho hill 
ia called Nirp&niya-dliura by the people of lower Kumaon from 
the absence of water. The eastern extremity where crossed by the 
road ia sub divided by two shallow ravines into three minor ridges, 
which differ little in height, and may be 3,000 feet above the vil¬ 
lage of G&la, or about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. Tho 
descent hence to Oolam-U ia about 3,000 feet down a narrow ond 
steep path, looking rather precipitously into the bed of the Kuli 
several ihouaand feet below. 

Oams&d, a village in the Malla patti of parganah Painkanda in 
British Oarhwhl on the route from Josbimath to tbe Niti pass, 15 
miles south of the latter, in latitude 30°-44'-45'^ and longitude 
79^-52'-3o''y at an elevation of 10,317 feet above the level of the sea.. 
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It 18 sitaate in the angle on the right bank of the Dhanli (weaiem), 
where the ri?er flowing sonthwarda is joined by a glacier torrent 
from the north-west, and paaaea from a deep ravine bounded on 
each side by enormons precipices of gneiss and granite into a pio* 
tureique and well-wooded glen. Qamsdii is the third largest Tillage 
in the Niti Bub-division of the Bhotiya mah4ls (q.9.). There is a 
village school here during the summer months. A quantify of 
flat land round the village bears crops of barley, backwfaeati and 
oats. Immediately behind the village, the mountain rises in an al¬ 
most perpendicular cliff to a height of several hundred feet, while, 
on the opposite side of the smaller stream, the cliffs are of the same 
description: so to the north-west^ the eye runs np a valley filled 
with huge boulders of granite, and rests on endless snowy peaks. 
To the south, is an open valley contaiuiug other villages and fairly- 
timbered, much resembling a valley in the north of Eksotland. In 
Hay, when visiting this place, avalanches kept falling every afler- 
noon about every quarter of an hour in ail directions. From a 
spot between Gamsdii and Bampa, which is a mile to the south, 
looking np at a snow ridge to the south-east and abouf three 
miles off is to be seen to all appearance the upper half of the figure 
of a man, the head and shoulders being distinctly visible. The 
people state that they believe it to be an idol that had been placed 
there in olden times; but as no human being can now get np to 
the spot, it is improbable that their story has any foundation. It 
is more likely to be a bit of rock jutting above the ynow bearing 
some similitude to the human figure, whioh it certainly haa. 
Bcented violets; iris, blue and pprple; yellow, white, and red dog 
roses ; wild currants and gooseberries are to be found all over the 
valley round Qamsdli.— (Qahstin.) 

a halting-place on the Bdinganga river, on the route 
between Dw&ra in Kumaon and Lohba iu Garbwdl, is sitaate at an 
elevation of3,206feet above the level of the sea,in latitude 20”-53'-4^ 
aud longitude 79^-23''38* io patti Giwdr and parganah PAli 
of the Kumaon district. There is a travellers' baugalow here, 
distant 10 miles from Dwirahkt, three miles from fi&napar, and li 
miles from Lnhbn; from irahut the road follows the right bank 
of the Kolhl&r-gar to its confluence with the Riihganga at Ganai. 
This stream flows through a wide cultivated valley having nomerona 
villages. On tho right are the Ddnagiri (7,346) and Sukhdevi 
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peiki| And continned to the west, in the MuD|>aadevi (6,932) end 
3odi peeks, to the banks of the lUmgan/^a. To the left and. south 
of the road the range consists of the Dw&iakot (5,356), Daigtiri 
(5,922), and Bastira peaks, and the Talley is here wider and the 
slopes less precipitons. The road passes by the villages of Oiiteli, 
where there are quarries of blue slate and iron mines, Bireti, 
Ifelialchaura, Chhani sometimes called Chh&ni semal from a temal 
tree of great size, standing near (he village nod Maliatgaon, to 
Bkmpnr. The old road leads to a ford on the Baniganga, which is 
passable eacept in the rains. At Gan&i there is a bridge. The 
Tillage is situate at the intersection of the valleys of the RAm^qanga 
running from north-west to south-east, and that of two of its tribu¬ 
taries, one running from the north-west (the Khets&r) and the other 
from (he south-east (the Kothl&r). The country around is highly 
cultivated and dotted over with numerous villages. The read is 
prettier and the hills better wooded than the stages near Aimora; 
about three miles to (he north-east is the Tardg T&l, a pretty lake 
embosomed in mountains. Some two miles from Oaniii, are the 
traditional remains of what is now known as Lakhanpur or Bairdt, 
and which is supposed to have been oue' of the capitala of the 
earlier Ri^as in Kumaon. 

Qangoli, a parganah of the Kumaon district, is in form some¬ 
what of a triangle, with its apes to the south at the junction of the 
Eastern Biimganga and Sarju, The former river separates it from 
Sira and Shor, on the east, and the latter divides it from Chaugarklia 
on the west; on the north, the boundary is formed by a range of hills 
stretching from Bkgeswar, on the west, to Nays That on the oast, 
and separating it from Dinpur. Tlie range is marked by numoroua 
peaks over 6,000 feet high, amongst which may be noticed Bdsuk- 
ndg, K&H-n&g, Bcni-nag, and others. The pargitiiali now comprises 
six pattis-Bel, Bherang, Barfiiin, Kainsy4r, Pung.iiion, and Ath- 
g&on—each of which is separately noticed. Four of these were 
created or first recognised in 1642, and Bherang was formed at the 
recent settlement. The nsses.sment of the kind revenue at each set¬ 
tlement (exclusive of mines) was as fullone :— 

1815. 1817. 1818. 182T). 1823. 1828. 1833. 18i0. Current. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. as. Rs. Rs. Bs. Rs. Ha, 

1,717 1,918 2,011 2,558 3,065 3,298 3,469 3,G41 12,9U 

> See Gssettecr XI. sss, t87.430. 
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The current auessment falls at Re. 0-10-6 per acre on the whole 
aroEi and at Re. 1-9-8 per acre on the enltiTsUon. The total ass¬ 
essable area comprises 19,646 of which 10|081 are onltnrable 
and 9,563 are cultivated (3,379 irrigated). In 1832, the area ass¬ 
essed to revonne was only 3,127 whilst 411 were held free of 
revenue, and 1,169 belonged to deserted villages. In 1824, cnltiva- 
tion reached 4,277 and culturable waste, to 3,197 biHt. In 
1840, the assessable area amounted to 15,933 5iris, of which 7,743 
were cultivated. In 1821 there were 393 villages paying revenue, 
and in 1823 the number was 435 (besides 37 mudji and 53 gtinth 
Tillages), and the deserted sites numbered 359. 

In 1840, there were 758 villages held under 381 leases ; giving 
an average of about Rs. 10-8-0 for each lease and of six rupees 
for each hamlet. In 1870 there were 495 estates assessed to reve¬ 
nue, comprising 747 villages and only 13 deserted village sites. 
The populotion at settlement numbered 10,167 males and 8,858 
females : in 1872 there were 12,114 males and 10,628 females^ 
and in 1881 there were 14,185 males and 12,998 females. 

The tennres in this parganah are chiefly bhdi-bhaunt or bhiyaeikdra. 
There were 19 tbokd4rs in 1880; but in most cases the dues of 
ofiBce were worth very little; whilst the duties as purveyors and 
police on the high road between Almora and Pithoragarh were' 
somewhat onerous. Bel occupies the lower part of the parganah 
from river to river and from Oangoli Hat southwards. Athgion 
and Kamsy4r lie to the west, Bar&on in the centre, and Pnngarion 
to the north. In Bel, the village^ are scattered and few in nnmber 
except on the table land around (^ngoli H4t; indeed the greater 
part of the entire parganah consists of high and steep ranges of 
hills, which aflTord' scanty room for cultivation, and compared with 
the area there is little land fit for cultivation left. The land capa¬ 
bilities 19 Barfton are a little better than in Bel, and perhaps best 
in Pungarion, which finds iu the Bhotiyas ready purchasers for its 
snrplus produce. In former years, Bel, Bherang, Athg^n, and 
Kamsyftr were covered with an almost impenetrable jungle^ the 
haunt of numerous tigers. Owing to the Oorkhdli policy of dis¬ 
arming the inhabitants, they were defenceless* and were oarried oflT 
at iniii'Jay whilst working in their fields, and tigers were even 
known to break into houses at night and carry off the inmatea. 
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Writing in 1821, Traill Btates that within the preriona three jears 
873 persons had been killed by tigers in Gangoli; these, too, were 
natives of the place, whose names and residences were recorded. In 
1840 Batten writes: “ In some of the tracts near the rivers, noto- 
rions man-eaters are hardly ever absent, and at times the loss of 
human life is considerable; very few of the inhabitants are shikdris, 
and the reward of Rs. 10 given for each tiger killed is found an 
insufficient inducement to create in Gangoli a body of banters ; 
whilst the poverty and inhospitality of the villagers is such, that 
though they often apply for aid, they are almost always found nn- 
willing to provide even the commonest supply of provisions for the 
local sepoys and armed peons occasionally sent to assist them.” 

The people of Gangoli have always had the reputationr of being 
the most churlish, priestrridden in Kumaon ; and at the time of Mr. 
Batten’s settlement they were in addition wretchedly poor, slaves 
of the Pants and Upretis, without any independence, and hardly 
having the spirit to aspire to a better position. Brahmanical influ¬ 
ence has of late years very greatly diminished, and the existence of 
the BeninAg tea-plantation has greatly aided in raising the people 
out of debt through the constant employment and good wages they 
receive ther&i Tigers have been exterminated, and the few that 
venture up the river are now quickly disposed of. Jangle has dis¬ 
appeared to a great extent, and cultivation has much increased; 
good roads, too, now run through this tract to Pithoragarh and 
Thai, and altogether it is expected that this parganah will make 
great progress daring the current settlement by a yearly increase 
of cultivation and wealth. A comparison with the past gives good 
grounds for thu hope. There are iron mines at B&jur and GwAnsikot 
in Athg&on. The copper mines at B4i have been separately noticed 
under ** Mineralogy.” In 1840 they were leased for Bs. 101 and 
Bs. 28 in 1872: there are also copper mines at Phady41i, Bujydrba, 
and Kntdni in Atbgdon. The giinih holdings are numerous, and 
aggregated 993 hlaia in 1870 : 164 Matt were nwdfi to individuals 
and 253 HaU in plots of less than 10 httia were also hold free of 
revenue, total 1,410 IdHa^ There were 125 water-mills asse^^sed at 
Bs. 287. Bherang and Bel have one pat\v4ri, and e.ach of the other 
pattisone. There are schools at Chanpata, BeninAg, Titauli, Sugor, 
and Chamtols. The tea of Beninig and the oranges of the B4mganga 
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valley are favoarably known. Every year a large fair takes pl^ 
at Thsl| where the Bhoiiyas complete their accounts with the hill- 
traders and prepare to move northwards. Casual cultivation known 
aa t>ar or kdla-hanjar is still not uncommon. The temples of Kill 
at Gangoli Hit, Bhubaneswar with its cave* at Beninig and Bam- 
eswar at the confluence of the Sarju and Bamganga are soma of 
the best known in the district. A Bija held his court at Mdnkot 
for eight generations, and founded Gangoli Hat.* At Jamankot, 
a Pili immigrant set up an independent for a few days, but 
was promptly suppressed. 

Qangol, a patti of parganah Kili Kumaon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by patti Bangor ; on the east by Sui Bisung ; on the 
west by Chilsi and Pharka; and on the south by Sipti. This patti 
was separated from Sipti-Qangol at the recent settlement The 
principal villages are Goshni, Kdnikot, Par&sann, and Tyarsaun. 
The assessable area comprises 1,827 of which 622 are cultar- 
able and 1,205 are cultivated (146 irrigated). The land tax yielded 
Bs. 475 in 1815 : Bs. 683 in 1820 : Bs. 988 in 1843, and now 
atanda at Bs. 1,458, which falls on the whole area paying revenue 
at Re. 0-12*9 per acre and on the cultivation at Be. 1-3-4 per acre» 
The popnlation at settlement comprised 982 males and 809 females. 
Two villages were received from Begarnbdn at the recent settle¬ 
ment This patti is fairly inhabited for its siae, and possesses a 
good cUmate. There is still goal arable land to spare, capable of 
affording fair crops of the millet mandatoa. The patwkri nsoally 
resides at Marlak: there is a school at Khet-khin. 

Oangoli-Hftt, a village, reetiqg-place, and traveller’s bungalow 
on the route from Almora to Pithoiagarh, distant 34 miles north¬ 
east of Almors, 11 miles from Naini, the same from B4ns, and 
about 18 miles from Pithoragarh, in latitude 29®-39'-23'' and 
longitude 80®-6'-24'^, at an elevation of 5,580 feet above the level 
of the sea. The village itself is called Hit, and is situate in patti 
Bel of parganah Gangoli. It is reai hed from B4na by a steep 
descent to the Himganga, which is crossed by an iron snspension 
bridge and leads to an equnUy steep ascent on the opposite side. 

The hills on either side are thickly clothed 
Bins. forest, and present magnifioent 

views of the lower hill scenery in the HiimiUya, and though the 
» OascUevr U. SIS * **** ***» 
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road ifl tiring and hot, the scenery well repays the labour. Thero 
are only a few hamlets near the road. Close to the bungalow is u 
temple dedicated to K&li, the priests of which make the usaal boast 
tliat the ground is erer moist with the blood of kids and buffaloes 
offered in sacrifice. The temple is, however, more remarkable for 
the grove of noble deoddra within which it stands. Close by, to the 
flouth'West are the remains of a few old temples and a masonry 
well bearing an inscription apparently of some age. From Naini 
to H4t the road following the J&gesar ridge, which separates the 
waters of the Alaknandi from the Sarjn, soon descends steeply to 
the latter river passing the village of Harara, which is a little below 

4,000 feet The lowest portion of the valley 
of the Sarju here is entirely nnicdiabited. 
The river is crossed by a suspension bridge at an elevation of only 
8,827 feet, and the climate and vegetation are therefore thoroughly 
tropical in their character. On the lower part of this descent, which 
faces the north and is very steep, and therefore sheltered from the 
eun, many showy flowered species of Gaaneraceaa are abundant. 
A fine scarlet Hedychinm may also bo found near Harara. In the 
valley oouvolvulaceae, wild gingers, and orchidese are common, the 
latter usually rather curious than beautiful. Besides these Madden 
notes seven species of BoeJimerit^ the Injaura {CitruB medico); kunj 
(Tbdda/ta aeuleata) ; aun-kantoal (£>aurifs laneeolaria); imra {Poly^ 
gonvm glahruni^j and many others. A great outburst of green stone 
occurs here, which has been traced almost right across Knmoon and 
Garhwkl. The Sarju is here a fine clear river flowing in a snooes- 
sion of still, deep pools and sparkling rapids over a bed of boolders. 
The ascent to Qangoli-H4t is long and steep. The slope np which 
the road is taken has a sonthem aspect and is generally abrupt, 
open and grassy, and thinly clothed with pines. The chestnut, 
however, is common and is conspicnoos in the antnmn from its 
abundant bloom of white flowers ; the fruit is small and worthless. 
IMittm watliehiiMumf the queen of lilies, is abundant 6n the open 
slopes; it grows from four to six feet high, and its pure white flowers 
have been measured as much as thirteen inches in length ; and 
nine inches is common. It flowers in August. 

A road here branches off to MonsyAri hy Loha Tlial; and 
during the hot weather and lains, thongh somewhat longer than the 

do 
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ordinary rood tiy Kapkot, has ihe advantage of being on the whole 

at a greater elevation, and is therefore cooler 
To Tejan. more healthy. Gangoli-Hat to B&na, 10 

miles, ascend the Diy4ri pass (6,910 feet^ over a ridge, the highest 
point of which is called Rdi, after the village of that name so well 
known for its copper mines.* The forest on this ridge is pine, and 
a visit to its summit, which lies about a mile west of the pass, would 
repay tho labour At the foot of the ascent Quereus lanata is 
common with its striking foliage. The road is easy and, crossing 
the pass desceuds to’ R&i. beyond which the path follows the water- 
parting ridge between tho Sarju and thp Hamganga at an elevation 
varying from 5,000 to o,500 feet. The highest points of the ridge 
in this neighbourhood hardly exceed 6,000 feet and the country is 
open and fairly cultivat'd and easily accessible. There is nothing 
striking in the scenery nor in the vegetation which is that common 
at such altitudes. From Bdna to Loha-thal, about eight miles, 
the I'ond is'easy, winding along the hill sides between 5,000 and 
5,500 feet, through an open and rather interesting country Hence 
to Mohargiiri, nine miles, the path ascends an open cultivated 
country to the summit of the Kalindg ridge (7,317 feet). To the 
north of this ridge tlic vegetation becomes more luxuriant, the 
inounLains being steeper and the Aloharg&ri valley almost devoid of 
human habitations or cultivation. After a steep descent reach the 
Moharg&r or stream at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, and follow 
its northern bank through a seini-tropiciil vegetation to the encamp- 
ing-gronnd whioli is close by the stream. Hence to Tejambugur 
(q.v.) about six miles. 

Oangotri, in patti and pargnnah Taknnur of Tibri, a small 
temple on the right bank of the Bh&giTathi, is situate in north 
latitude 30®-59'-10^ and east longitude 78®-59'-30^, about ten 
miles south-east of its source at an elevation of 10,020 feet above 
the level of the sea. A gunshot below Oangotri the Ked4r Oanga, 
a rapid and considerable stream, debouches into the BhAgirathi at 
a place called Gaurikund, a place of ablution for pilgrims. The 
hills here recede a little, and above Gaurikund the bed of the 
BhAgiiatlii widens into a small shingly space, in which the river 
flows rapidly, changing its course as the floods direct it. Just at 
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the gorge of this S|)Aee a bridge has been thrown across, aud just 
above the bridge, in a bay formed by a reach of the river in tliis 
hliingly place, fifteen feet above the stream, is situate the small 
temple dedicated to the goddess Ganga. This was erected by 
Amr Singh, Th&pa, the chief of the Gorkh&li commanders in 
(HarhwAl early in the present century. The temple is erected on 
the sacred stone where tradition has it Bliiigirath used to worship 
Mahadeo. Jt is a small building of a square form, for about 12 
feet high and rounding in to the top in the manner common to 
temples ill the hills. It is quite plain, coloured white with red 
mouldings, and surmounted with the usual melou-shaped ornament 
coininunly known as a Turk's cap. From the eastern face of the 
square which is turned nearly to the sacred source there ip a small 
projection covered with a stone roof, in which b the entrancai 
facing east, and just opposite to this there is a smaller temple of 
siinilar shape dedicated to Bhaironji, as the guardian of the shrine. 
The larger temple contains small statnes of Ganga, Bliaginith, and 
other deities supposed to ho connected with the locality. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall built of unhewn stone and mortar, 
and tbo space this contains is paved with flat stones In thi.s 
space, too, thero is a comfortable but small bouse for the ofliciating 
Brahmans. Without the enclo-sure there are a few wooden sheda 
<-ousti'uoted for the accommodation of pilgrims, who also find shelter 
in caves formed by overhanging stones, of which there are many. 

Frtaer writes There sre Heveiai pitolsi, esMed by the nanea Brtbiiiekund, 
Vishnukund, and othcie of corresponding import. Ablotiou in tlirse ieeosei- 
Uered aa important part of tbo ritual to be obeerred by pilgrims who visit this 
spot, considered popularly to be the eouree of the Gsugct, aa farther progress 
up the rtream ie generally, though erroneously, regarded as Impracticable. 
Thoogh this ablution, with due donationi to the offleiating Brahmans, ie consi¬ 
dered to cleanee from all uftences, the number of pllgrlssa is not eonsldcfable iii 
consequence of the great length and roggediiees of the joamey, and the diflB* 
Cttity of obteioing sobeistence by the way. Flasks and similar vessels ate filled 
at Gangotri with the sacred water of tbe stream, and being eoaled by the olll* 
dating Brahman, are conveyed to tbe plains, where they an highly prised. 
Gsngotri Is below the apper limit of forcsU i dieddrs growing hen, thoogh to 
no great sin. asd birch trees thrisiog remarkably. The mean breadth of tlw 
Bhigirathi or Ganges here was saecrlained by Hodgson, on tbe Mth df May, 
to be forty-tbrae feet, the depth eighteen inches tbe entrant very swift, aud 
over rounded stonea. On the second of Jane following, be eonjactared its 
volume to be doubted, ia consequence of the rapid melting of the enow. 
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Rcnuell's sceouBt of Otogolri would scorcely hare been enpected from one 
who bbuaIIj displaja so much information and jadgment. *' This great bodj of 
water (the Gangen) now forcei a passage through the ridge of mount Himnudeb, 
at the distance possibiy of 100 miles below the place of its first approach to it, 
and, sapping its very foundations, rushes through a car cm, and precipitates 
itself into a Test basin, which it has worn in the rock at the hither foot of the 
mountains. The Ganges thus appears to incurious spectators to derire its 
original springs from this chain of mountsins, and the mind of aupcratiiion has 
gisen to the mouth of the ctTsm the form of the head of a oow 

This Idea is also mentioned by the Persian authors and P6re Tieffenthaler 
also notices It; but the Brahman priest in charge met there hj Frsaer in 1816 
ridiculed the idea of the stream proceeding from a rock like a enw’s mouth, 
and pointed out the actual source. Herbert estimates the length of the Bhftgl- 
rathi from ita source near Oangotri to Its entrance to the plains at roa miles. 
The deration of the temple above the sea is I0,ai8 feet. About a bus from 
Gmigotri is a place called Patangani, which is noted as the spot wherh the five 
Paiidhwas rciuaincd for twelve years worshipping Mabsdeo after his retreat 
from lAiika to tbs Uim&laya alter that they ascended the Swargaruini pcak^ 
whence the Ganges flows, and there four of them died and their spirits ascended 
to heaven, Tlie fifth Yuddbislithira was translated bodily at the same time. 
Mr. Griffith thus recounts the birth of the Ganges* 

**Thas urged, the sage recounted both 
The birth of Gangs and her growth: 

The mighty hill with metals stored, 

Himilaya, is the mountain's lord; 

The father of a lovely pair 
Of daughtera, fairest of the fair 
Their mother, offspring of the will 
Of Meru, ereriasting hill, 

Mend, Blmftlaya's darling, graced 
With beauty of her dainty waist. 

Gangs was elder born then came 
The fair one known by Ums's name. 

Then all the goda of heaven, in need 
Of Ganga'a help their rows to speed, 

To great Hlmdiaya came aad prayed 
The mountain king to yield the mstdi 
He, not rsgardlesn of the weal 
Of the three worlds, with holy seal 
Uis daughter to the Immortals gave^ 

Ganfia whose waters desnaa and bstb^ 

Who roams at pleasure, fair and free, 

Purging all sinners, to the sen. 

The three-pathed Ganga thus obtained 
The gods their hcaecDly homes rcgalacA 


1 
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Long time the sister Uma passed 
In vows austere and iigid fast, 

And the king gave the devtitec 
Immortal Rudia’a bride to be ; 
Matching with that unequalled lord 
Hia Uma through the worlds aaored. 
Ho now a glorious station Alls 
Each (laughter of the king of hills 
One honored as the noblcat stream. 
One mid the goddesses supreme. 
Thus Ranga, king IliiualayH’s child, 
Tlie hravctily river undeflied, 

Roae heHriiig with her to tla sky 
Her waves that bless and purify." 


G»n-m»khy or the cow’s inr>iit}i, is the nanin given to the 
glacior cavern froai whu-h llw In-ad-water-* iahuo on llio melting of 
the ii-c and snow. Tliis glaeii-r lia.'! its origin on the western slopes 
of tlio Satopantli group of peaks, the easlt-rn slopes of which aro 
ooverod liy the glaciers ahovc llAdriuntb in tho Mdua valley. It 
also is connected with the glaciers along the northern slopes of tlio 
Ki'durnatli peak, on the south face of which is the temple of that 
name, bo that the three great places of pilgrimage are all within a 
few miles of horizontal distance from each other.' The name (Jnii- 
vmhh is also given to the prnyer-bag* which conceals tho muJras 
made in tho ceremony of the gandhya. 

Landhaur to Qangotri by old road. 


1 

Landhaor to Pliedl 

• as 

II 

8 

rBalal 

••• 

IS 

3 

Irfiftlfirf 


if 

4 

Thona 

•ae 

lb 

41 

Dhdiida 

aea 

12 

6 

COB 

•as 

IS 

7 

Moncri ••• 

• 01 

11 

8 

Bhatwari ... 

• ai 

IS 

9 

Tiara or Elga 

• al 

IS 

10 

Daiiguli «. 

••e 

11 

J1 

Sdkbi or Jalah 

aea 

14 

18 

Derili 

see 

10 

13 

Dhairongbitf 

MS 

9 

14 

Gaiigutri ... 

eas 

9 

IS 

Camp 


10 


Total 

soe 

167 


Reckoning from the Laiidbaur Hospital. 
Along the Aglar stream, 
t.'roaa NSgiiba range. 

Uesch Ganges river forest bungalow. 

A bridge leads to Kedarnaib forest buu* 
galow one mile furtliei on. 

Hill-shoes cau be procured here. 


Forest bungalow between 19th and 13th 
m.ircli(‘s. Crossing the Kapaighit by 
twii wire suspension bridges at Maicha. 

Cross the Ganges by bridge. Supplies 
must be procured at Per&li. 

The h'llanii river here joins the Ganges. 

Temple. Very bad road over UdUera, 
si.airolds, &v. 

N6 luadc i^lh to foot of glacier, which 
la SIS mdes from Camp. 


* A name of Sita. 


■ See Oacettecr, XI, 674. 
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Garra or Deoba, a rivor rising at tbe Bouthern base of the 
lower hills in patti Chaugadh of parganab K&li Kamaon, near a 
peak over seven thousand feet. After a short sonth-easterly course 
it runs due west and again souUi, entering the Bh&bar between 
C'horguliya and Jaula-Sal. It flows southward through the Bareilly 
district and tShahjalianpur, and eventually joins the Western KAni- 
ganga on the loft iKink. It is kiio\\ n as the Nadhanr in the hills ; 
in tlie Turtii as the Dewa or Deoha, and further south as the 
Garra. 

Oarhwal, a district of the Kumaon Division, is bounded on the 
north by Tibet ; on the east by Kuinaon ; on the south by Bijaor, 
and on the west by Tiliri and Dehru Dun. It lies between north 
latitude and 31" and between east longitude 

78'’-18'-45'' and with au area of 5,.*100 square miles. 

For adininistrativo purposes this area is 

Snb-DlTisioD. i- • i i • i i i. u- u 

diMued into eleven jiarganans, which are 

further sub-diilideil into 80 ixittis as follow.s :— 


Parganah. 

No. 

Patti. 

Fnrganah. 

No 

Pntii. 

1 Rirahiyfin . 

, 

UHin'l'yCiii. 

4 Clmndkol 

n 

GorSmybn. 


9 

Uiin|!Arli*>} (ill. 


e|| 

JaiiitnlR^iiii. 


9 

liagivarHiun. 



Kimgsdig^r 


« 

Idwalsyiiii. 


^7 

MRundartyun. 


6 

Khitsvun 


3.S 

Ma'valny 6i'. 


• 

KaiulwalBj un. 


94 

Plii|;alu*|ia.{b i. 


7 

l\.ipli(ilhyuii. 


3!l 

Riiigw4r8y''u. 


8 

MRiiyar‘>yuij. 

1 Dowa'garb ... 

ES 

(tidiilayfiii. 


9 

NAlHlsyaii. * 


37 

fioclibaiiay un 



Puidulsvfin. 


.88 

Chal.7ua>uii. 


n 

PalA&l»y nil. 


99 

Dbaup T. 


19 

hiiraliiiiu. 


40 

QliiirliifayGn 


1.* 

Sitoiis; un. 


41 

KandarRyuii 


M 

As«iHl»yua. 


49 

Kiitliolsyuii. 

t Dadbiu 

Ift 

Khaiisar. 

tt Oaioli 

4.1 

Hand. 



Kapiri. 


44 

D.taoli Malli 


IQ 

Kuiakot. 


48 

Daauli Talli 


IQ 

Naiidak. 

7 Nigpiir 

46 

Bani'ii. 


■n 

Pindai war. 


47 

Kaliphit VliilM 


m 

Piud-irpar. 


48 

Kaliph&t Tiilll. 

9 Ctuutdpur 

Ifl 

('Iiaiidpur Sill. 


49 

Sfaikhand i. 


9V 

Chioidpur Taili. 


6ii 

Nagpur Miilla. 


S9 

Clioprukut. 


SI 

NSgpur Hichlila. 


94 

Chaiithan. 


SB 

NSgpur Talla. 


t» 

Uliiijyiiii. 


SB 

Uriiani. 


98 

Lobba. 


64 

Parkaiidl. 


IS 

H&nigadh. 

8 PaliikhaDda.. 

SS 

Palnkhnn<la Malta. 


I 

Sirgnr. 


SB 

PaiiikfaaDda Talla. 
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Pargauah. 

No. 

Patti. 

I’a'gaiiati. 

No 

Patti 

9 Ganga SaltiD, 

57 

Dhingu Malta 


72 

Mrldli&r. 


6S 

Dhanga Talla. 


73 

Saliall 


69 

Karauiidu Walla. 


74 

Siiiiidhar. 


6M 

Kjiraundu PmIIn. 


76 

Tallin. 


61 

Langur. 

11 Talla Sal&ii.. 

76 

Bliabar 


61 

Udepur Malla. 


77 

Bijlot Walla. 


6.1 

Udepur Bichlila. 


76 

Bijliit Talla. 


64 

Udi-pur 'I'alla. 


79 

Huiifji, 


65 

Ajincr 


60 

Bail.illiur Malla. 

10 Malta SallD... 

66 

Buiiaars} fin. 


61 

Kadalpiir I'MlIa 


67 

DitaiiiidyalHytin. 


82 

KHiiiiii.\a Walla, 


66 

Gnjaru. 


6.1 

K.iiirliiy,i I'alla. 


69 

Irijakut, 


‘■i 

Pniii'iii 


EC 

Khaiali. 


as 

Slla Malla. 



Kolagor. 


66 

Sila Tnlla. 


To the iiorih, the Mater-|K'ii ting forin.s the boundary with 


Hundt't). To the cast, iho houndaiy is suinewliat arbitrarily fixed 
by an irregular line drawn from the southern peak of Trisul to iho 
Pindar river about twenty mill's from its source, thence In n 
south-eastern direction along the Badhaii to the Ihiingangu river 
near Mehalchauri, crossing it, to where it again meets the river 
in the PiUli Dun. Thence it skirts the southern base of tho 
hills by the lUmnagar and Ganges road to Gongh^t on the 
Gauges. On the west tho lionndary follows the Ganges river to 
Deopray&g, thence the Aluknauda to HiulrprayAg and after that 
the Mandakini river to Agastmuni, whence mi iriegular line above 
the right bank of that stream to tho snoiv^' range (o the w'cst of 
the KedArnAth temple completes the cii-i nit. The greatest lireadfh 
is 55 miles, the least breadth <'30 inih's, and the menu about 42 
miles. The estimated area is 3,520.000 acTe.s or 5,500 square 
miles. But owing to the ditficiilty of mertsuring the snowy wastes 
the area in acres cannot be correctly given. The natural divis'ons 
are mountain ranges and narrow valleys which, as a rule, are littlu 
more than ravines. That of Srinagar is the largest in the district, 
but it is hardly half a mile wide and has an elevation of only 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea. To these may be added the narrow 
strip of waterless forest at the foot of the hills cnlle l the Bh&bnr, 
about two to three miles in breadth, where it u<ljuins the plains. 

Some centuries back Garhwal was divided into a number of 
petty chieftainries said to liavo been fli\y-two 
Sxiatlog arrangements. number, which were subsequently united 
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under the R4ja of ('handpur, who transferred his residence to Dewal- 
garh, and about the fificenlli century to Srinagar. Under those 
B&jns the existing parganahs were established, and no nltcnation in 
their number or limits was made by the Gorkh&lis. The pargannhs 
were subdivided into pattis, soino of which, for various reasons, 
attained to the position of parganahs at different times. One of the 
earliest lists gives the followingAjiner, Udepur, SalAn, 8fla, 
Bdralisyun, Dewalgarh, Chuprakot, Dbanpur, Ghandpur, BRdh6n, 
0.18011, Painkbanda, Kapfri, Khaiali, Ndgpur, Parkandi, and Lohba, 
or seventeen in .ill. ' In 1815 there were tabsilis' at Srinagar and 
('handpur and a peshkar at Kotdwdra, where there was also a |)olice 
station, and at Bhurighat, Dildsni, and Sigoddi, costing together 
Bs. 740 a mouth. The Dhangn tahsi! (Kaindr) was formed in 1817 
for the Stilun parganah instead of a |•^.'lllkllli at Kotdwdra and the 
entire monthly cost (exclusive of the slmro of the bond-quarters* 
cstablisbnicut) is set down at lls. 488. In 1821, tabsil (Ghandpur 
comprised (1) Chiiiidpur, conliiiniiig patiis Ghandpur, Loiiba, Dhan- 
pur (and its iniiuvs), and Ghoprakot; (2) Uudhdn, contiinirig Baiibdn, 
Kapiri, and Kanikot, and (8) Mallu Saldn,comprising Sibali, Klidtali. 
Bangdrsyun, Gujaiu, Dhaundydlsyun, Suiiullidr, and Meldhar. The 
Dhdngu tahsiP contained eleven pattis, Udepnr, Ajinir, Dlidngu, 
Sila, Karaundu, Kaurhiya, Langur, Painun, Biingi, Bijlot, and 
Badalpnr, ond was abolished in January, 1822. Five of it» pattis 
were annexed to the Srinagar tahsil under the name Gang.*i Saldn 
and six to Ghandpur as Talla Sulun, redaoing the monthly cost of 
establishment to Rs. 388. Parganah Chuiiiidkot included pattis 
Iriynkot, Taldin, and Kolagdr, *and to these were added the cluster 
of villages from Dewalgarh known as Kotali, and which had been 
n<«sigiied for a lung period for the munufneture of powder for the 
State. In 1830, the tuhsii establislnnent cost Hs. 125 ; police Rs. 72 
(in Path Ddn and Ghaudi) ; and Kauungos Rs. 125 In 1831 the 
Srin.igar was abolished, and the entire district was placed 

under one t:ili.>.nd.ir, rosi(l'‘nt at Kiiiinir (Knn^ ni), the i>ld seat of the 
Ghundpiir tabsili. Thu ^^. 1 s subsequently nguiti removed to 

Siinagar. In 18.3.3, patii Panai was transferred from Ghandpur to 
Dhaupur, but the greatest changes were effected by ^Ir. J. lleckett 

■ Tu iioreritno nl. Drivinbi-r, ISIS, from S7tli Jaiomry, ISIS. * To 

Goveriiaieiil, 14th S(.pieiiibvr, ISSI, Iroui 29ril January, Isss. * Tv Con- 

uiiaaioucr, llarel)>7i 1st Jauuary, Ib3i, iroiu Guteiuuitni, ;itt Jaoiuirj^, If9*. 
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ac the current settlement, aud are fully noticed elsewhere. In 1883, 
the head-quarteni’ establishment for revenue duties coat Rs. : 
Civil (Judicial) Courts, Rs. : Police, Rs. : and Public 
Works Rs. : total Hs. The history of the adminis¬ 

tration of Civil and Criminal Justice will be found under Kumaout 
( y.v.). The head-quarters of the (hvil Administration is uow at 
Piori, where the Assistant Gommissinner resMoa. There is now a 
tahsi'ldar at Srinagar, a peshkar at Gairsen or Luhba, and police- 
stations at Srinagar, Kotdwira, Dhdron, and LdlJhdng. 


Physical geography. 


The shape of Garhwdl on a map is not unlike that of an 
hour-glass, broad at the north and south 
and narrowing to about one-half in the 
middle. The Alakn.inda and its tributaries drain the entire 
district, and form the valleys, which are, as a rule, much narrower 
and contain less arable land than those of Kuinaon. Mr. Batten’s 
description may bo quoted here “ Vast tracts are composed 
of bare rocks or are covered with forests : in some [larts such 
features are confined to the upper parts of the mountains whose 
sides and base are adorned with the richest fertility ; whilst in 
other parts the fairest slopes or the finest valleys are succeeded by 
continuous miles of river glen where precipices and woods extend 
to the lowest depths. Sometimes the jungle is above the cultivated 
parts ; sometimes below. In one place, individual villages or sets 
of villages are separated from ihoir neighbours by almost imper¬ 
vious forests or impassable crags and rivers ; in another, villages 
having little barren waste are motually divided by a small copse 
or ravine, or by the natural boundary of a stream flowing between 
their fields ; so various are the features of the country through 
which the hamlets are interspersed. However notorions one 
sub-division may be for its plenty and another for its poverty, no 
opinion in either case can be formed of the natural capabilities of 
one village by a view of its neighbour in even the smallest sub¬ 
division of a tract” The Alaknanda marks the great central line 
of lowest elevation, receiving rivers on cither side which in turn 
receive minor streams^ and these again rdls and rivnlets until the 
great dividing ridge is met which forms the watershed between the 
head waters of the Kali or S&rda on the east anu the Ganges system 
on the west. The entire drainage of Garbu&l flows into the Gauges. 

31 
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With the exception of parganas B4rahsyiin and Ghanndkot, which 
are almost entirely bare of arboreal vegetation, the entire district is 
thickly covered with forest forming in many places an almost 
impenetrable jangle. 

To the north the mountains form a portion of the great Himi- 
layan chain of which the principal peaks in the district are West 
Trisiil, 23,382 feet above the level of the sea ; East Trisiil, 23,092 
feet ; the third peak, 22,342 feet ; Nanda Devi, 25,661 feet; the 
Nan.lakna peaks, 20,772, 20,773, 22,093 feet; Kamet, 25,373 
feet; Nalik4nta, 21,661 feet; Badriuath, 23,210 feet, and Kedar* 
n4th, 22,790 feet. From the main range to the north-west the 
slope iiicIiiK'S to the elevated plains of Tibet, and the Vishnuganga 
river rises gradually from 6,200 feet at its confluence with the 
Alaknaiida to 18,000 feet at its source in the glacier adjoining 
the Mana pass into Tibet Between this valley and the upper 
course of the Alaknaiida, here called the Dhauli or ' white river' 
is a ridge of great height ending on the south in a peak having 
an elevation of 22,073 feet and in Kamet on the north. The 
Dhauli valley comes next and leads to the Niti pass into Tibet, 
which is described in the article BJu^iya MaMla. To the south 
of the main range of hills we find numerous spurs running from 
it generally in a direction from north-east to south-west and 
parallel to each other with cross spars at intervals and occasional 
ridges of greater elevation, such as Tnngn&th or Chandrasila 
(12,071 feet), Duda-ki-Tuli (10,188 feet), and Dhubri (9,862 feet). 
South of the river Nyur, howevpr, the ranges run more parallel to 
the plains, and are seldom more than 7,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Most of these hills are rugged and densely wooded np 
to between ton and eleven thousand foet, steep towards the ridges, 
soinuwhnt flatter about the middle, and end in abrupt slopes towards 
the valleys. Along the larger rivers, the hills present gradual 
slopes at the baso and end in a suooession of narrow terraees or flats, 
which are all dry and are, as a role, also cultivated. The soil varies 
greatly in the different valleys. That of the AUknanda is somewhat 
sandy ; of the Pindar, Rainganga, and Nanddkini is reddish clay, 
and that of the Ny4r is clay mixed with shingle. The soil In the 
smaller valleys is usually veiy rich, being composed of the washings 
from the hill sides. The strip of Bh4bar from Kotdw4ni to Bfaamanri 
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is TOparated from the plains by a continuation of the Sinr^tlik range, 
which is crossed by numerons passes, some Of which are practicable 
for wheeled carriage. The remainder of the southern boundary is 
wholly open to the plains. 

The Bhftbar ia but partially cultivated, and for the most part 

consists of forests of »dl {Shorea roOasta), 
giasu {Datbargia «»su), and bambua. The 
forests in the hills have been sufficiently noticed elsewhere.' Gener¬ 
ally, the soiithem portion of the hills are still oovered with primaeval 
forest The largest tract in the centre of the district is the tiger- 
haunted forest of Cbandpur, which is still some 25 to 30 miles 
long by 12 to 15 miles broad. Year by year the jangle is encroached 
on by euUivation, and people are encouraged to settle in it by the 
grant of land at nominal rates and the bestowal of the proprietary 
right if they bring it under the plough. HiUierto the scanty 
population and the presence of wild animals have retarded the 
progress of reclamation; bat these obstacles are gradnally being 
removed, and a comparison of the state of cultivation in 1815 with 
that now existing sliows a marvellous and steady increase in pros¬ 
perity. Much of the forest land to the south is now held by the 
Forest Department, and is rigidly conserved for the sake of the 
timber now yearly becoming more valuable 

As already noticed, the Alaknanda with its tributaries mark the 

distinguishing physical features of the dis¬ 
trict, aud show the direction of the lines of 
lowest elevation. This river is one of the sacred streams of India 
aud each of the places where it meets a considerable affluent called 
{Pragiga or confluence) is esteemed holy, and forms a station in 
the pilgrimage which all devout Hindus make to HimichaL The 
first couflaonce is at Vishnupray&g, where the waters of the Dhadx 
from the Hiti pass unite with the waters of the Saraswati or Vish- 
nuganga from the BUna pass and thence onwards to Deoprayig^ 
the stream is known as the Alaknanda. At Handprayig the Nan- 
dak etresm joins the Alaknanda on- the left bank^ and brings with 
it the drainage from the Nandakna peaks and the western slopes of 

* Fat very ralaable oootribatloas throughoat this article on tbs pi^ent 
state at the district nj warm obligatioos ar« due to Colonel Garcliot Who hm 
also examuied these pages wbiJst passiog throogh the picis. ^ 


Uivera. 
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Trufil. At KarnprayRg, on the same bank, is received the Pindar, 
which drains the southern and eastern slopes of the Trisdl gronp. 
The Mand&kini falls in on the right bank at Rudrprayag and brings 
wiUi it the surplus waters of the entire tract along the southern 
slopes of the Badrinkth and Kedarnkth peaks. At Deopray&g the 
Bh6girathi from Gangotri joins the Alakuanda, and henceforward 
the united stream is known as the Ganges. The Bhagiratiii rises 
in Tihri from the Gangotri peak, and, though popnlarly considered 
the chief branch of'tbe Ganges, is inferior in importance and volume 
to the Alaknanda. Tlie onij other important tributaries are the 
Ny4r and Hiunal streams, which join the Ganges on the left bank 
below Deopraydg. The only river of any size in Uarhwil which 
does not join the Ganges within the limits of the district is the 
upper waters of the western Ramganga. This river takes its rise in 
Lohba, and flowing through Kuraaon for a considerable distance, 
re-enters Garhw&l in the Patli Ddn, where it receives the Mandhil, 
Paliin, and Sona streams on the right bank, and bursting its way 
through the Siw&liks, reaches the Ganges in the Hardoi district of 
Ondh. All these rivers, owing to their great velocity and the 
existence of rocks, boulders, shoals, and rapids are useless for 
aarigation, though several are used for rafting timber. Wherever 
oulturable land occurs near their beds, they are used for irrigation, 
and are also made available for giving power to mills for grinding 
com. The beds of all the rivers consist of hard rock and gravel 
with a little sand, and little erosion takes place. Diluvioo, ow'ng 
to sodden floods, occasionally takes place; but alluvion in the sense 
it is used in the plains can never occur. As a rule the banks of all 
the streams in the hills are abrupt and high. Srinagar, the only 
place in the distrii^t approaching a town, is built on the right bank 
of the. Alaknanda well above the stream, but still before the oonqoest 
one-half of the town was swept away by a flood, and again in 1868 
and 1880 great loss ocenrred through a sadden rise in the same 
river. Repids and eddies ocenr in all the rivers at short distances 
apert. The usual appearance is a snccession of short, sharp rapids, 
sometimes having a considerable fall with a long and deep pooL 
Occasionally the bed becomes very narrow and runs between 
gorges with high impassable cliffs on either bank. Sndi pbeno- 
uieaa ate moit freqqent on the Alaknanda and Pindar. None of 
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tLe rivers flow through subteranaeon chaouels, though the Alak- 
nanda some 25 miles above Joshimath appears to do so owing to 
rooks having fallen in and completely hidden the water. There 
are a few small ferries on the Alaknauda, the boat being a canoe 
formed from a hollowed log. Fords are rare ou the rivers rising 
in the snowy range, but all the others are fordable even in the rainy 
season, except where there has been a fall of ruin sniticieut to cause 
a heavy flood. All the hill streams are liable to floods and occa¬ 
sionally to some of considerable volume. In 1868, water that had 
been dammed up by a landslip burst the barrier, and, coming down 
by the Alaknanda, caused very great damage and loss of life. Two 
large bridges were swept away with some seventy pilgrims who were 
sleeping on the river bank near Ghamoli twenty feet jjbovo the 
ordinary flood level. When such floods happen to flow over any 
cultivated land they usually, by covering it with rocks and gravel, 
render it useless for a number of years until the debris is cleared 
away. 


There are at present but two small canals six and a half miles 


Canals. Lakes. 


long at work. They .are taken from two 
small streams culled the Koh and MAliii 


near Kotdwura for the purpose of irrigating the Bliabar in their 
neighbourhood. It is not improbable that other small canals may 
be opened along the Bhabar where water is procurable ; but this 
work is in ils infancy in Garhwal, as those above mentioned were 
only commenced in 1869. They irrigate about 1,300 acres of 
land. There are uo lakes of any iiiipurtance in Garhw4l. The 
largest is Dluri T4! {<j a.) in Kaliphdt, which is about 40(1 yards 
long by 250 yards w ide. It is oval iu shape and is mainly interest¬ 
ing from the panoramic view of the snowy range above Kedirndth 
which is seen reflected on its surface. There are o few small lakes 


situate on the tops of some of the high hills, such as Deo T&l near 
the Mdna pass, Qudydr Tdl in Fainkhanda Talla, and Bbairon Tdl 
in Dasoli Talli. 


There are several hot springs in Qarhwdl. Those at Gauri 


Hot spriDf •. 
Manddkini river. 


Kund on the road to the temple of Kedar- 
nath are situate above the right bank of the 
On the 6th October, at 5 ji.ui., when the tem¬ 


perature of the air was 64** and that of the river was 52^, the teni* 
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perature in one of the 8pring;s was 74^ and in another 128°. The 
water is collected in an artificial reservoir bnilt tor the purpose of 
bathing, as all pilgrims are required to bathe here before proceeding 
to Eedfirnfith, a procedure full of physical as well as spiritual benefit. 
There is another spring of a similar description at Badrin&th called 
the Tapt knnd. It runs under the temple, and is also collected in a 
large reservoir for bathing purposes. The temperature was noted 
at 128° Fahrenheit, when that of the river close by was only 38°. 
Cold water is let into the reservoir in order to allow of the pilgrims 
bathing in it. Tbeire are four separate hot springs at Tapuban, 
two about a mile, and two about one-quarter of a mile, from the 
village of that name, and all close to the Niti road. The two most 
distant well up into artificial reservoirs and are used as bathing- 
places, their temperature being 127° and 123° respectively. The 
other two are springs and are not used for bathing, their temperature 
being 99° and 109°. The water of the first two is of a dirty colour, 
and leaves a whitish sediment, bat does not seem to have any 
sulphur in it, while that of the latter two is clear and somewhat aerated 
though tasteless. The spring of Bhauri lies near the viliage of 
Jtmola in latitude 30°-3' and longitude 78°-2'. It has a somewhat 
saline taste and the stones are discolored by a reddish sediment 
The elevation of this spring is between 3,500 and 4,000 feet. It rises 
in a small sdl forest and has a temperature of 94°. There are also 
two other springs considcre<i by the natives to bo warm. One occurs 
at Kulsiri on the left bank of the Pindar riwr, and the other on 
the river Paldin in Badalpur Patti. The water is rather less cold 
than ordinary hill water, but nol even slightly hot. 

Meteorology and climate have already been noticed^, nocl here it 
is only necessary to state that for ai.\ months 
' in the year, that is, during the rainy season 

and nntil February, the climate is damp. Fur the renmiiidc; of tho 
year it is dry and bracing. But owing to the natural f -acures of 
the country any general statements regarding the clim.'iiftare subject 
to gnat variations. Towards the passes into Tibet there are no 
periodical rains, while, in the hottest weather it i.s cool. In the por¬ 
tions bordering on and to the south of tho snowy range it is always 
oool bnt more moist, while in the rest of the hills the temperature 
varies, and in the valleys it is intensely hot and feverish during 

*Tol. S., aoi. 
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tho hot weather and rains and hitterly cold during the nights and 
mornings, though warm in the day time. Under such cirrumstances 
the average readings of the thermometer afford no criterion as to 
the effect of the temperature. The average rainfall at PAori is 
about 48'4 inches and at Srinagar about 87*1 inches and for the 
period 1860-61 to 1870-71 about 40 inches. For subsequent years 
the statistics of PAori are as follows :— 



Rainfall. 


Rainfall. 

Tear. 

lit June 

litOctn- 

lat 

Febru¬ 
ary to 
Siat 

Year. 


1 fit Octn- 

lit 

Febrn- 


to SUlh 

ber to 



ber tn 


Septem- 

Silt 



Slit 

ary to 
31 It 
May. 


ber. 

January. 

May 



•lanuary 

187t-7S ... 

.S2-4 

■4 

8*7 

lB7S-7t .. 


n 

6-4 

1S7S.74 ... 

SCI 

35 

7*6 

I87S-8U ... 


KM 

II S 

1874-75 ... 


6 

9-5 

1880-81 ... 


Bxl 

9 1 

I87S-7S . 

SIS 

as 

5-7 

IR8I-SS ... 


KM 

7*4 

1S76-77 .. 

Sl-S 

6-4 

IS-4 

iSSV-SS ... 

MM 

ii*» 

14 1 

1877-78 .. 

1 

14-6 

40 

IS-4 

1883-84 ... 

B 

SOI 

... 


The nearest railway station to Srinagar is that of SahAraiipur, 
distant about 100 miles, but the ofiening oi 
Cnmnranlcatloni. branch lino from Moradabad to Hardwar 

will place the district in much nearer communication with the 
railway. The pa.H.ses into T'het are suflficiently noticed under the 
article Bhotita MahXls, whilst th(>se to the plains occur at Bilasni, 
Bhurighat, Kotdw&ra, Pdlpur, Babli and Kangra. Besides these 
there are numerous bye-passes known as thorghdta (thieves’ passes) 
leading to individual villages and which are but seldom used by 
general travellers. The district is well-supplied with hill-roads 
vaiying from ten to twelve feet in width, nearly all of which are 
bridged, and attention is now being given to improving those that 
exist rather than to making new roads. There are nearly one 
thousand miles of road in the district kept up by a Government 
grant and the labour of the people through whose villages they 
pass, a duty covenanted for and allowed for in their agreements 
with Government regarding the land-revenue. It was found that 
thus the burden could be easiest borne and that labour was a fitter 
form for contribution than a money cess and could be borne much 
easier by all classes. The patwAri here, as in Kumaon, is the 

■nperintendeni of repairs, which is all that the people are required 
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to effect: bridges and expensive works being constructed by the 
skilled Oovemment establishment entertHined for the purpose. The 
roads in the hills are not metiilled, and are made by cutting the lull 
side to about two-thirds of the width and building up and filling 
in the outer side. When practicable the whole width is cut, but 
this cannot always be done, and in many places where the hill side 
is precipitous the whole has to be built up for a considerable height 
Lime is rarely nsed in such retaining walls as the stone is good and 
hill-men are very good wall builders. The ordinary cost of a hill- 
road of from eight'to ten feet in breadth is from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 400 per mile, hut where there is much rock-cutting the cost 
rises as high as Bs. bOO a mile. These averages incliido the cost 
of the erection of small culverts usually crossed by slate flags or 
wooden sleepers. 


Traill on roads, 
writes : — 


Traill's remarks on the difficulties of road- 
making hold good to the present day. He 


" Tfae rapidity of the mnuntain rlvera oflFers great impedloienta tocoinmuni- 
cation md-intercourHe, more particularly daring the rainy seaaoti when (id the 
absence of bridge*) the trader, his merchandise and cattle can only be crossed 
over the large rivers by the assistance of the gbdt people, who awiin aupparted 
on dried gourds. The bridges are of four kinds : the ilret. consists of a single 
spar thrown oefoes from bank to bank i the second, Is formed of succeseive 
layers of timbers, the upper gradually projecting beyond the lower from either 
bank towards each other, in the form of an arch, until the interval In the centre 
be sufflciently reduced to admit of a single timber being thrown across the upper 
layers, the ends of the projecting timbers being secured in the stone purs ; 
these bridges, which are called aasi’/us, are uaually from two to three timbera 
wide, and have aometimes a railing on each side. The third description of 
bridges, called the yAu/e, is conetructed of ropes; two aeis of cables being 
stretched across the rlrer, and the ends secured in the banks, the roadway, 
consisting of slight ladders of wood two feet in breadth, is euapended parallel 
to thk cables by ropes of sboui three feet in length. By this arrangement, the 
horizontal cables form a balustrade to support the passenger, while reaching 
from step to step of the ladders. To make the jhoU praecicable for goats 
and sheep, the Intcrsticee of the ladders are sometimes closed up with twigs 
laid dote to each other A eonsiruetion of this kind necessarily requires a 
high bank on both sidm, and where ihis evident aiivantsge may he wanting, the 
deficiency of height is supplied by a wooden gallows, erected on the two banks 
over which the ends ef the cables are passed. 'I he fourth and most simple 
bridge consists merely of a single cable stretched across the stream, to which 
IS suspended a buikel trsvcrslag on a wooden ring ; the passenger or baggage 
being placed in this basket, it ia drawn aoruss by a man on the opposite side by 
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IBMU ol • nq>e sttadied to tho bottom. Thia fa termed a ckUmka iktkamtka}. 
The two ImI doaerlptions of bridge ore eonotmcted at a rery triflisg oiponie^ 
aa the ropea used are made of a ailky apeelea of graaa (bdbar) which la prodtaoad 
In abnndance In erery part ol the prorlnco. Iron chain bridgea, aa deacribed 
in Tnrner’a Ttbet* would appear to hare been need In thia prorinoe at a remote 
periody but no remains of them now exiat. A conalderabla number of bridgea 
(Maprie) haTo been erected nnder the Brltiah OoTernment, and-uiany, from tho 
want of darability In the timbera, hare had to be renewed after three or four 
years, ao that it has been erentually foond advantagcooa to resort to the plan 
of Iron chain bridgea la all caaea.** 

The following are the principal roads in the Qsrhw4i distriot 

_ and a few of the principal routes. The 

Bontea. , , - , 

procedure to be followed is to indent' for 
coolies at P4ori, when an order will be given for the dumber 
required, and a peon will be detached to go on ahead and collect 
from the next patw4ri the coolies for the next stage and supplies at 
the resting place. These consist of flour and grain and an occa¬ 
sional fowl, so that it is practically necessary to take all supplies 
with one. Much inconvenience will be avoided if the traveller 
himself pays all coolies with his own hand aud thus preveuts his 
own followers from levying a percentage, a procedure which would 
be highly resented in the hills:— 


From 

To 


Length 
in miles. 

Nnmber 

at 

marebea 

Chatnwa Pfpal» 

Bhiri 

aas 

SI 

S 

Owdidam ■> 

Mandpiayig 

oos 

41 

at 

Ditto (mi 

Pindar valley). 

Kamprayig 


35 

a 

Lobba 

Bfingfdhdr 


13 

1 

Ditto 

Kaindc 

M* 

SS 

s 

Pokhrl M* 

Chamoll 


15 

1 


Owildam 

ass 


a 


Deoprayig 

oo 

15 

1 

KaluAr ... 

Bdmnagar (to 

llaNhdlabridta) 

45 

4 

Balutr M. 

Ohiioa (in BhA* 
t».> 

6S 

S 


Bemarka 


Good road, partiAlly bridged. 

Road good, bridged lhrough« 
out. The marohea are 
Katyfir, Baijnith to Jo1n< 
bofurb passing Qwildani 
IS miles I Dungari, la i 
Ghit, ISi Naiidprsygg, la. 

Fair road, crosses Vindnr 
twice, a bridge is wanted. 

Bridged throughout. 

Bridle* path, little used, wbicli 
cromes the Ondakitoli range 
at J0,000 feet. 

Bridle-path, which is being 
biidgra. 

Path impassable In the nine 
for horses. 

Good read, bridged all the 
wur. 

Bridged as far as the Fdtli 
Dto, where It eatars forest 
boundary. 


82 
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From 


To 

Lengtb 
In nllea. 

N amber 
of 

marehea. 

Bemuko. 

Fiorl 

«•« 

Dli&roa 

071 

B 

Bridged aa fOr the Pitli 

Cb&ndpar 

#•0 

1 

Ko'dwdro 

Mi 

H 

Dfin, vhere It entora foiaat 
bonndarj. 

Bridged all tbroogh. 

Ukhlet 


K&Iusbahld .. 

4*1 


Bridged up to forcat bonnd* 

Ditto 

• 00 

Domaila 

s»i 


ary, good. 

Bridged thronghout, good. 

DwirikhD 

or 

Oorigtait ••• 

47* 


Fair, partially bridged. 

Langdr. 

Fiori 

••• 

Ag&api^r (and on 

61* 

M 

Bridged thronghoni, bnnga- 

Ditto 


to Aiuora). 
ChatDwa Pipal... 

49 

■1 

Iowa at Jholl and SnnjhoU. 
Fair road along a high ridge. 

Ditto 

tti 

fijiaghit 

97 

■1 

Bridle path. 


Routes from Srinagar and Pdori ahouing the stages alon^ foaial line 

and pilgrim rood. 


Stage. 

Dis¬ 

tance. 

Bemarka. 

Stage. 

Ola* 

taaee 

Bemarka. 

0.—FBOH SUHIOAB TO HaRDWiB IS | 

GoftbAsbi to Cbamou. 

FAB Aa THB 

GABHWib BOOMDABT. 1 







1. Goriliyor 

9 

' No Baniya. 

1 . Sitakoti ... 
0. Byiaghtt... 

11 

14 

Bo Baniya. 
llanlya at Deo* 
prayOg paaaed 

b'lgr. 

9. G h 0 p t a 
(h e n 0 e 
Tfingnftb). 

11 

Baniya only from 
May to October. 

9 Cfaindpar 

10| 

No Baniya. 

S. blandal ... 
4. Cbamoll, 

19 

11 

1 Ditto. 

Oaniya’a shop. 

4. Bairugnna, 
6. Lachbman 

It 

9 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Boad rnna 

(Qopeawar). 


7'he road ia good 
and in good rc« 
pair. 

Jbfila. 


along and abort 





the left bank of 
the Alaknanda 

d.—SBUriOAB TO NIti. 



and Qangea. 

1. Slrabagr... 

19 

Baniya’a ahop. 

6.—SbIVAOAB to KBDiBRATB OB FIB* 
OBIH hOAD. 

9. Pundr 

S. Chatfiwa 
Pipal. 

7 

16 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 . Sirobagr... 

19 

1 

Banlyd’a ahop. 

4. Nandpray- 

19* 

Ditto. 

9. Pan&r (Ra< 

7 

Ditto. 

6. Chamoli .. 

7 

Ditto. 

drprayig.) 


Ditto. 

6. Pipal Koti, 

8 

Ditto. 

9 . Ageatmunl 

19 

7. llilang 

11 

Ditto. 

4. Gupikitahi, 

14 

Ditto. 

8. Joabimath, 

7 

1 

Ditto and bnn- 
galow. Hence 
by BadrinAih to 
Mdua ia fear 

8. Vh»U 

8 

No Baniya. 



4 . Jliilmilpat- 

10 

Ditto. 



nn; 


No Baniya. Thii 



marchestPdndiii* 

1 Ki’daintlh, 

10 



keawar, 9 miles; 



is a fair roaii 



liadrindlh, 9 



ercrpt the laai 



cuiles, and Mdna 


1_ 

march. 


1 

two beyond. 
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Dif 

tinea. 


Benitrki. 


dL—S biitaoab to Miti—( eme/d.) 


•. Tipabu, 

9. R a r i i n 
Tboti. 

10. Jhclim m. 

11. Maliri .. 
It. Gaimili... 

IS. NItl 


Mo Buiya. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


1. Fieri .... 
9. Niitbina.,. 

3. Tblniribiiij 

4. Diiimndi, 


5. Kbtdwirfi, | 13 
/—Quit TO 

I. Lohba ... 15 

9. AdbadrI ... it 
S. Karnpra- 10 

4. ^»dpra- 0 
7^- 

or 1. Lohba ... IS 
t. NaiiySB' IS 
biigr. 

8. Binjbntv •••I IS 
4. Maodpra* 14 

Jin* 

or from BisJ* 
ba(T to 



Thore aro no long or very ateep aieenU 
along thii road, which ia rideabla al. 
moat the whole way. A bore Joahi* 
math Tlllagea are far apart, and if a 
traTollcr doea not make the regnlar 
raarchea, he mnat take all anpplica 
with him. 

• —Saiaioan to KoTvwina, 


/.—Oahai to Jomikatb—( caacM.) 

4. RSmnl ... 14 Baaiya*e ahop. 

0 Kaliytghft 14 Ditto, 

or Pane. 

4. Khal&ra ... 15 N o B a n I y a. 

CroaaingKnanli 
paaa, is,oeo 
feet, 

7. Joahimath, 10 Bnngalow and 

Baniya. 

5. Tapaban... 8 Mo Baniya; tbaooa 

aee route d. 

g.—AaMoia to MAaoif. 


Baniya. 

.Ditto, andhnn* 
galow. 
lUniya. 

Ditto and bon- 
gttlow; 3 and 4 
can be made In 
one march. 
Baaarand bunga¬ 
low. 

JoMiMiTa. 

I Bungalow and 
Baniya. 

Baniya’a flhM' 
Ditto. 

Ditto; hence 
aa in Qangea 
▼alley ronte d. 

Baniya'i ahop 
andamali honae. 
Baniya. 

Oitie; heneeaa 
ronte d. 


1. Bhaina-' 
khet. 

f. DudrSh&t, 

3. Oandi ... 

4. Dtgh&t . 

5. Bfingi- 
dhir. 

4. Kaindr ^ 

7. Cbhlpbal- 
ghit. 

8. FAori ~ 

8. Brfnagar, 

14. Taknli » 

II. Pan » 

II. Tihrf .. 

13. Kanrlyi* 
gala. 

14. Dhanaulli. 

15. Maadri ... 


18| Bnngalow. 

Hi Ditto. 

9 Ditto. 

15 Mo bnngalow. 

I Bnngalow (0). 

It| Ditto. 

14 Ditto (D). 

Ill No bnngalow. 
7| Bnngalow (0). 

13 No bungalow, 
li Small honae. 

Hi Bungalow. 

II Mo bungalow. 

18 Ditto. 

14 Ditto. 


The bnngalowi along Ihle road are fbr* 
niihed bnt have no aerranta cKept a 
ehankfdtr. There » a Baniya’a alum 
at rach cncamping.g round in Biitiab 
territory, which enda at Srinagar. 
Siippliea can be bad ia Natira Garh* 
wai by lending notice ahead to the 
Bija’a agenta. It ia nanal to break 
the march from Dhananlti into two. 


The prodaots of the district^ animaly yegetable and mineral, 
^ have been noticed in the previous volnmes. 

There remains the general acoonnt of the 
people themselves and the fiscal, criminsl and dvil.administration. 
There has been no change in the normal state of the popnlation of 
the district of late years. It is no«r as it has alw&ya been essonlially 
agrienltural, and there is nothing to atti-Act the mass of the people 
from their hereditary porsnits beyond the demand for nnskilled 
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labour on the public works and coolies for the sanitaria. Even to 
the present day the Garhw&li bears in his character and appearanoo 
the stamp of one who has passed through great trials, and in judg¬ 
ing of his conduct and condition we must not forget the horrors of 
the Gorkhali rule. The following account^ taken firom a journey 
made by Captain Eaper whilst Garhw&l was still under the Gor- 
kh&lis, will give some account of what the people appeared like, to 
an intelligent observer:— 

The inhabitants ot Oarbvil differ mach in their appeorancei drees and 
language from the peeple of Kunaon. Althongh 
not large In atature, the^ appear more aetire and 
capable of greater crertiona. This maj probably proceed from Ibeir mode of 
life, the greater part of them earning tbelr aobaisteDce by‘carrying bnrdena up 
and down the passes and by attending the pilgrima to the holy places. The 
mode of carrying loads in this part of the country differs from that praoUetd 
in Kumaon. The Garhwills support the load on the back by means of elings, 
through which they pose their arms, while the Kumaonle follow the method of 
the coolies in the lowlands, placing the burden on the bead or supporting it by 
a bandage round the forehead. This difference in the mode of travelling la 
Btrongly characteristic of the nature ot the two countriea; for, in the perpendi¬ 
cular and rugged piths of QarhwsI, the methods adopted in Kumaon would b'e 
impracticable. The Garhw&lis appear, however, not to possess more energy or 
spirit than their iieighbonrs ; for, althongh they smart most severely under the 
Gorkh4Ii lash, they have not once made an attempt to regain their liberty. 
They are kept in a state of the tnoit servile enbjection, and hundreds of them 
are annually aeized and sold by their tyrannical rulers. The country is in 
Gonsequeocs daily decreasing in populatioc, and many large villages, which 
were In a Bourishing state during the lime of the BIJae are now totally deserted. 
The tod of iron which has been held bver them since the conquest has probably 
altered the character of the people, and perverted those qoaliCiM which under 
• less despotic Government might have been cahibited ander a more »«»»<*»»»* 
form. At the present day (judging from those who accompanied ns) they havo 
little but tbelr physical properties to recommend them. They are practised fa 
carrying very heavy loads, are capable of undergoing great fatigue, and will 
travel the whole day without subsistence ; bnt their dieposltiotii appear to be 
aullcu and litlgioue, conetautly showing itself in little bickerings, both in woids 
and actions. Frequent initanees ocenr la which they refnie to take up thdr 
load, becauae a small bnas pot or some article ot no greater weight wm added 
to the burden. They are faithful, however, to the trust reposed la tham, and It 
rarely happena that any artielea commi t ted to their chaift are pilferad ot 
purloined.'* 

ABOthdr travallar wrftei thus of tba paopls of Waatora Gdthwdl 
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** Their dreil eoiuists o( a Jacket or dress of bisnket, tied roand the 
waist and open down the right breast, tight in the 
body and arms, bat furnied with short skirts all 
round, very ample, and gathered in folds. Around their waist they wear a 
girdle, either of woolteii atuff, or of rope formed of goat's hair, iteatl; plaited. 
They wear drawers or trowsers very loose to the calf of the leg, but tishtcr and 
falli ng In nnmerons creases below it to the heel. A piece of blanket stuff, some- 
wbat lighter than the rest, is worn round the shoulders like the Scotch plaid, as 
rain or sun may require to keep the body dry, or to protect the head from heat. 
On their head they wear a block cap of hair and wool fitted to the ahspe, and 
ending In a small poinU The wool from which tliey maiinfacture these cloths 
la of extreme eoarsenesa, very far inferior to that in use to the westward, which 
la sometimea woren into blankets of considerable beauty and fineness. Thera 
•re only two colours in use, viz., a dark brown and n dirty gray. The former is 
most affected by the men of superior rank or means The dress of the women 
In no respect varies from that of the men, except that Bometime<i their heads 
are covered with a bine or checked handkerchief ; and they wear beads of glass 
or pewter in as great profusion as they can obtain, and bangles of the same 
metal, of grant sIio, round their arms and ankles." 

Of the BhoUyat he remarks 

"They have stout welbbuilt flgorcs, their romplexions are frequently very 
fair, though mneb sunburnt; their eyes often blue ; their hair and beards cnrlcd, 
and of a light or red colour. They seem admirably calculated to form a body of 
■oldiers fit to act in this hilly region Occasionally traces may be observed of 
the Mongolian features : the small eye, high check bone, and meagre mostachioa, 
but they were not snfllciently prevalent to authorise the supposition of any eon- 
aiderable interconrse or intermixture." 

" The Oorkbalis have ruled in GnrbwAl for nearly twelve years, previonsly 
to which a severe contest had been kept up, which drained the country of 
men and money. They appear, in their subsequent conduct to this iiofortunato 
province, to have borne in mind the trouble it cost them to win it, and acted aa 
If determined to revenge it. Its old families were destroyed ; all those persons 
of rank and importance who were taken were murdered or banished s ito villagee 

bnnl and desolated, and great numbers of its inhabitants sold as slaves. The 
remaining part were oppressed by heavy taxes, and many voluntary banish. 

^ emigrations took place to avoid a tyranny they could not withstand. 
Thus, throngbout great part of GarhwAI, the traveller secs only the ruins of 
villages, and the traces of former cnltivatloo, now abandonod The iobahitants 
that remain ara, in ail probability, the lowest and moat ignoraot; and. It may 
talrly be piesnmed, have sunk lower in exertion and mind from the oppression 
they have groaned under.” 

Their hoaacs are narrow and often present a barrack-like 

appearance, with a frontage perhaps of 100 
feet or more. The houses in villages are 
QiiiaUj two^toried, the lower story being appropriated to cattlo. 


Bouses. 
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The back of the house is entirely .shut up, the front of the npper 
Btory has frequently an en 'I’osed verandah, three or four feet broad, 
extending the length of the house. The road through a village has 
usually a stone causeway about two feet broad and three to four 
feet high running through the centre of the street From this, small, 
raised paths lead to the upper apartments of the houses forming with 
the central parapet enclosures for oat'ie. The dung heap always 
forms a prominent object, and the villages are commonly buried in 
dense crops of gigantic hemp, while the houses are covered with a 
profusion of scandent vegetables, such as cucumbers, melons, &o. 
The inside of the houses are on a par with the exterior, the 
rooms being low, dark, and confined: to this utter disregard of 
sanitation, the fevers prevalent in the hot weatlier may be assigned. 


The usual style of temple architecture is a cube surmounted by 
a cone crowned with a large round stone not 
Temples. unlike a Turk’s cap and sometimes a melon 

shaped ornament on tho top of this, and often in addition a slight 
square projecting canopy of wood with a roof of slate or copper 
sheets surmounted by a copper weather-cock ornament called a 
kalaa. Some of tho larger temples have a large square room 
built on in front of them for assemblies, giving something of a 
church and spire appearance to the whole. The bauUs or covered 
fountains are not remarkable for either size or beauty, and consist 
for the most part of covered reservoirs merely. A few are however 

to be met with erected by former RAjas 
w'hich exhibit .some architectural ornament, 
being surrounded by light verandahs, supported by pillars, and 
having their interior decorated with sculpturo. The erection of 
haulia being considered a meritorious work, numerous buildings of 
this description aro to be found in the neighbourhood of all villages 
and along roads of particular resort. 


The only bnildings remaining to be noticed are the forts, which, 
from the state of internal Government un- 
der the ancient Rajas, were extremely nu¬ 
merous, but the greater number are now in mere ruins. They were 
usually built of large blocks of hewn stones, neatly 6tted to each 
other, with loop holes in the walls for matchlocks or small jinjals, 
and were always situated on the peak of some monntain, from which 
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circamBtancej no doubt, they derived their name of kalanga. The 
choice of their position depended on the difficulties of approach, the 
steepness of the sides of the monntains, and the proximity of water. 
The mountain, towards the summit, was rendered as perpendicular 
as possible by scarping, and where the ridge approaching the peak 
admitted, a trench was dug across, which was passable only by means 
of a removable bridge- The remains of forts .^till exist at Gujaru, 
Eath-ki-nau, Q4gar, R&limath, Naithana, and Lohba, &c. 


Of the social customs of the people of Qarhw&l the most como 
^ , mon and demoralising is polygamy. Every 

man who can alibrd it keeps two or more 
wives, and the result is that a great deal of immorality exists 
amongst the women. The custom probably arose from the great 
difficulty there was in cultivating the large amount of waste land 
available. Wives were procured to help in field-work and were looked 
on as beasts of harden; indeed up to the present day they are 
treated as such, and on them fulls the greater portion of the agri¬ 
cultural work, consequently many desert their husbands, whilst 
yearly a number commit suicide. Children are contracted at an 
early age and marriages are very expensive, owing to the sum which 
is paid for the bride. The amount varies from twenty-five to a 
thousand rupees, according to the rank and property of the parties; 


and from this amount are defrayed the erxpensos of the marriage 
ceremonies and of the bride’s portion. In equal marriages amongst 
the higher classes of landholders the disbursements usually exceed 
the sum received from the bridegroom. In the case of second and 
subsequent engagements entered into by persons of this description 
the new bride is received on terms of inferiority to the first wife 
and the expenditure is less in proportion to tho sum received for her. 
The contract is entirely one of purchase and sale, conferring on the 
purchaser a disposable property in the women bought, a right that 
was recognized under the former Governments, when a tax was 
levied on the sale of Avives and widows. When tho means of tho 


suitor are insufficient to satisfy the demands of the parents, an 
equivalent is sometimes accepted in the personal services of tho 
former for a given term of years, on the conclusion of which he 
may take away his wife. Widows are sometimes remarried ; but it 
is m civil contract made before the pntw&ri, and is not held to be 
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ver 7 binding. Most widows take up their residence with other men 
as tnis tresses but this is nut viewed as disgraceful, and illegitiinate 
children have by custom obtained in almost every family equal 
rights with legitimate ones. A very few families of the highest 
caste are an exception to the rule. 


Polyandry does not exist in Kiimaon or British GarhwAl; but in 


Folyandry. 


Western Tihri and Jauns&r B4war ( 9.0 •) 
“when the eldest brother marries, the woman 


is equally the wife of his younger brother, though the children are 
called the children of the eldest brother.* When much difference 


exists in the ages of the brothers of a family, as, for instance, when 
there are six brothers, the elder may bo grown up while the younger 
aro but children, the three elder then marry a wife, and when the 
young ones come of age they marry another, but the two wives are 
considered equally the wives of all six. It is remarkable that 
wherever polyandry exists there is a striking discrepancy in the 
proportions of the sexes amongst young children as well as amongst 
adults. Thus in a village where there were upwards of four hundred 
boys there were only one hundred and twenty girls, yet the temptation 
to feiniile infanticide, owing to ex|)cnsive marriages and extravagant 
dowers which exist amongst the Bdjputs of the plains, are not found 
in the bills where the marriages aro comparatively inexpensive, and 
where the wife, instead of bringing a large dowry, is usually pur¬ 
chased for a considerable sum from her parents. In the Qarhwdl 
hills, moreover, where polygamy Is- prevalent, there is a surplus of 
female children.” 


Amongst other customs, mention may be made of the practice 
^ ^ ^ of deciding quarrels and disputes regarding 

land by pn oath.. This has several forms. 
It may l)e on a son’s head, but this is very uncommon, or on a clod 
of the land in dispute, or by one side cutting in two a piece of 
bainbu placed on the disputed land by the opposite party* Bat the 
most common custom is for the form of oath to be taken to be 
written on a piece of paper called banda, which one party leaves in 
the temple where he worships and which the opposite side takes up. 
These oaths are considered most binding, so mnch so that a dispute 
settled in this manner is hardly ever hoard of again. The parties, 
■ Doiilop I IlaottDg is the Utaalaji^ 181. 
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however, so deciding are usually ever after out of caste as regards 
each other. Besides Hinduism no other religion has any firm 
footing in Garhw&l. Enough has been written regarding religion 
in these hills, and the list of temples and deities worshipped can be 
consulted in the previous volume. Tlicre are a few Sikhs, Musal- 
in4ns and Jainas, but their numbers are very small and at the same 
time they are so scattered as to have no influence, local or other, 
whatsoever. Tliere is a Christian Mission at Chapra, one mile from 
P4ori, but it is in its infancy and has made but few converts, its 
efforts being chiefly directed to education at present. 

The hills are never subject to disastrous floods, the drainage 
Floods bHsh^^ and fa- channels being sufficient to carry away all 

excessive moisture. Here and there in the 
rains damage is sometimes done to small portions of land, but it is 
never serious. Blights and drought occasionally occur, bat these 
never affect the whole district at once. Blight generally attache 
the crops in the low villages and shrivels up the grain, rendering 
it light though rarely unfit for human food. Droughts also occa¬ 
sionally occur, bnt as there are high ranges of hills throughout the 
district which attract the clouds and bring thorn to the villages in 
their vicinity, the drought is never general, although it may extend 
to so large a portion of the district as to render its effects felt all 
over it. The lust great drought was in 1867, when the spring 
crops failed in all the lower and most fertile half of the district. 
Government advanced Rs. 10,000 and grain was piircha.sed in the 
Bh4bar and carried up by the poople themselves to certain centres, 
where it was sold. There was no great scarcity of money at the 
time, so that the mbjority of purchasers paid ready money, a few 
giving labour in exchange for food. This famine was only tem¬ 
porary as the autumn crops of the same year were excellent. In 
the great famine years 1868-70 the district snfTered very little, and 
was in the end a gainer, for measures were taken to prevent the 
export of grain, whilst the ingress of pilgrims was forbidden, and 
as the crop of 1869 turned out better than was expected, when 
export was permitted in the cold weather of 1869-70 the people 
sold grain in large quantities in the Bijnnr district at very high 
rates. This last famine also acted as an incentive to them to 
inoreoae cultivation. 


33 
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It not unfreqnentlj happens that the crops are damaged bj an 
excessive fall of rain vrhich rots the wheat, and, if, in the rains, 
prevents the ears of rice and millet filling. In 1872, the people 
suffered somewhat from this cause. Want of cairiage is the great 
difficulty in relieving famines in the hills, for they can only draw 
their supplies from the Bh&bar and adjacent districts ; and to reach 
these places a belt of malarious and very hot jungle has to be passed; 
the consequence is that should famine arise towards the end of 
the hot season or in the rains it is almost impossible to import the 
necessary quantity of'grain, for the roads from the centre of this 
district to the fih&bar are not everywhere passable for baggage 
animals, and free cooly labonr is very hard to procure, so that the 
only other means is by forced labonr, and it is very hard to send 
mon against their will to what they consider certain death in the 
Bh4bar. Until broad roads, easily passable for baggage animals, are 
made, this difficulty must continue to exist. It is hard to lay down 
a role as to what prices show that famine prevails, for there are no 
large towns or marts, and owing to the nature of the country 
grain may be cheap in one part, while scarcity prevails in another; 
but when wheat is selling at eight sers and tnanduwa at ten ■ 
twelve sers per rupee, iu any one part, we may feel sure that 
famine prevails there. A great deal, however, depends on the time 
of year. If scarcity prevails in the cold season, there is not much 
cause for anxiety, as the people can tlien earn sufficient to support 
themselves, and can also import from the several marts along the 
foot of the hills, unless famine also prevails in the neighbouring 
plain districts; but should it continue into, or break out in Ibe hot 
season, it becomes, as before stated, a very difficult matter and it 
oan only be treated -by making all possible arrangements to import 
a sufficiency of grain before the rains set in. One great safeguard 
against famines is the cultivation that has been started by the 
Commissioner of Kumaon in the Kumaon Bhdbar, as it is worked 
by irrigsiiion, the crop can never fail; while it is more acces¬ 
sible to hill men, who themselves are the principal cultivators. 
Bteps have been taken for having similar cultivation wherever 
water is available in the OarhwAl Bh4bar; bat the water-supply is 
poor, and it can never be carried out to the extent it has reached 
in Kumaon: still even small patches here and there will be a great 
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belp in tiines of scarcity, as the soil is very rich and yields a large 
return. There are, as already stated, but six aiid-a-half miles of 
canal in Garliwal, but the people make use of the large water 
supply available by turning small channels from the rivers and 
streams to every place to which their limited means of levelling a 
catting will allow thciii. A great deal more can still be done in 
this manner, and where practicable, they are being assisted by being 
given the services of a land leveller. Great care is requisite that 
channels be not taken from points where a stream can force its 
way along them, as irremediable damage has in some instances 
occurred by a sadden flood forcing its way along a channel and 
destroying almost all the land irrigated by it. The efTects^of this 
kind of irrigation on the climate and habits of the people is not 
very perceptible, as it is usually employed iu low, damp villages, 
which are naturally unhealthy and malarious; but as it is used 
mainly for rice cultivation, it must iucrcaso the hcalthine.ss of the 
climate, and though the natural tirainage of the country does lessen 
its ill effects, they are plainly visible in the appearance of the 
iuhabitanta of villages where inigation abounds. 

The only industry carried on under European superiutendenoe 
is the tea planting, some account of which 
has already been given.* lu 1842 the 
Cbiuese labourers* under Mr. Blinkworth produced the €r8t 6^ 
pounds of tea called by them pouchong, and made from the coarser 
leaves,** and Dr. Falconer was asked to inspect the gardens which 
were in a flourishing state. Since then many lakhs have been 
expended by private individuals on tea estates. In Garhwil alone 
they employ about 400 permanent and 600 short service labourers, 
the latter being employed during the picking season. The annual 
expenditure on these estates amounts to Rs. 38,000. Formerly it 
was very much larger ; but the planters have learned to economise 
labour, and some estates hence had to reduce their expenditure, for 
feik show a profit balance. The trade with Central Asia, which at 
one time gave great hopes of proving remunerative, has been prac> 
iically closed by the action of our Russian friends in putting a 
prohibitive doty on all articles imported from India. Hie planters 
also complain that the reduction in duty on Chinese teas has also 

affected them injnrioaaly. 

* QaacUesri Z. * To GovenoMBti Srd Ausoat, ll4t. 
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There are no large banking establishments in the district. The 
. richest monoy<leniler does not own Bs. 15,000, 

and the average wealth of that class does not 
exceed live to seven hnndreti rupees. The people never lend amongst 
themselves largely without taking bonds or charging interest. The 
Bhotiyas are the largest borrowers, as they are very reckless and im¬ 
provident, and from their being for the :no.st part uneducated, they 
form an easy prcv to the professional usurer. The ordinary rate of 
interest is 25 per cent.; hut in addition thereto a certain sum, usually 
fiv? per cent, of the money, is deducted at the time of lending it; 
this is called Ghanf Kholdi, or fee for * loosening the purse-strings,’ 
ho that in reality the rate of iiiterest is much higher than that 
no.'uioally taken, a proceeding not unkno-vn in Europe. Pawning 
is hardly known aud not much practised. Mortgages of moveable 
property are infrcf^uent, and the same rate of interest is taken 
as for money. Mortgages of immoveable property are common. 
They arc of two descriptions, one where posres&ion of the property 
is given to the mortgagee and no interest is charged, the other 
where the land is merely security for the debt, and interest is 
charged at the usual rates. Land is hardly ever pui chased as 
an investment, but merely to satisfj'^ the craving that all hill-men 
have to become proprietors. Traill thus deauribes the modes of 
transfer prevailing in 1823 ;— 

" The modes of private trun^fer are, Aral, by absoluteaale,ceiled dhali 
ui which the piircbaaer beconica vested with the sanie rights, and under 
the same oliiigaiions, as the vendur. In the second mode, termed mtf/, the 
purclia-cr receives the land rent tree, the vendor making himself responsible for 
the annual amount of its asaesemeut during his life, and on his death, the pur- 
cha.-.«r becomes anawerabli. for tbc Jemnod. Thera was another species of Mat, 
in which ihe sale was not absolute, right of redemption being rescrvvd to thv 
mortgagor and his heirs, on payment of the amount advanced, but till this took 
place, the latter contioned to pay the revenue. When no heir of the mortgagor 
remained forthrom'og, aa la the former case, the rent fell on the mortgagee. 
The ioartb form wai that of simple mortgage or bhamduk, in which right of rt- 
diinptioa was sonetimes expressly barred, after the exp'ration of a given term 
of years; meat commonly it waa reserved indefiuiteiy. The landed proprieiora, 
however, eter evince ^hc.most teiociuns attachment to their estates, whatever 
be their extent, and ncrer voluntarily alienate them, exempt undprcircumsiunces 
of extreme nccciaity. This, joined to the repeated family partitions arising 
under tbe Hindu law of mhvntuice, baa reduced landed property tlironghottt 
tbc ccuDiry to the must minute state of sulMiivisiou.'' 
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Coin is accnmulating, bat not so much from trade as from 
carrying and supplying the wants of the thousands of pilgrims who 
come yearly to visit the shrines of Badrin4th and Ked4rn4th. The 
tea-planters, too, have spent large sums of money in cultivation; 
a great (lortion of the money so received is expended in purchasing 
wives and building better houses. Some is turned into ornaments, 
and but very little is expended in improving the land except by 
purchasing cattle, the number of which, notwithstanding disease, 
is yearly increasing. 

Taking them as a whole, the people are very frugal in their 
habits. Mattduwa (Eleugine coraeana) and 
mandira or jhangora {Oplismenua frumenta- 
eeus) form the staple food of the Ion er classes in the hills, varied 
occasionally with rice. The better classes uso wheat, rice, and the 
various species of ddl, with vegetables and pur, a preparation of 
molasses. With but few exceptions all classes readily partake of 
animal food except that forbidden by religion and the ilesb of 
carnivorous animals. Goab, hill sheep, and venison are eaten. A 
prejudice exists against the plains sheep, its long tail rendering it 
in the eyes of the hill-mon a species of dog. Milk is an universal 
article of diet, and tea is gradually making its way. Tobacco is 
used by almost all classes, but by some only in .secret. The use of 
spirits is supposed to be confined to the Dorns, but most classes 
take it medicinally with much advantage. VegetAhles of all kinds 
wild and cultivated are eaten, and bill-men consider most herbs and 
roots to be edible, a belief which is sometimes attended with fatal 

results. In ordinary seasons the daily food costs as follows ;_ 

Lowest classes half a ser of manduwa, one-third of an anna ; half 


a ser of kauni or jhangora^ the same ; vegetables, ddl, salt, oil, 
wood, seven pies or a total of anna. Petty traders and the 
better class of agriculturists substitute red wheat and inferior rice 
of tlio same quantity at a cost of about two annas, while the better 
class of traders and well-to-do persons add chirilicMl butter and milk, 
which cost annas a day. Officials and the higher classes use 
the flour of white wheat and good rice. Wages have increased 
more than 25 per cent, in the last 20 years. In 1850 coolies 
received Rs. 3^ to Bs. 4 against Rs. 4 to R$ 5 now; smiths 

now receive Rs. 10 to Rs. 14, in 18.50 Rs. t> 
to Rs 8 ; masons and carpenters now Rs. 8 
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to Rs. 12, in 1850, Bb. 6 to Bs. 8. Agricnltaral day labonnn 
receive as before half a ser of rice and their food. In the Bhibar 
for catting crops the rale is that the reaper receives one head load 
or 25 to 30 sers of grain for each twenty head-loads cat. A cnltivat- 
ing contract is sometimes made by which the owner snpplies the 
cattle and half the seed, and receives in retom two-thirds of the 
prodaoe. 

The following extracts from Colonel Fisher’s report in 1888 
will close this portion of oar subject 

'* If bj weellh b merat the pesecHion of eaeh or other porional property 
oonrertible loto ceeh, then the OerbwSIl ealtiTotor le the poorcet of the poor | 
hot, on the other hud, hb lud proridce bis food ud hewpon elethinf, hb sheep 
the wool for hb bluket. Salt he esn slwsjs proenre in exchuge for sarpine 
grain. Conseqoentlj mooey has bat a United valoe in a eanntry innocent aC 
trade on uj oonsidetable scale Their honses eren are oonstrneted bj nantnol 
help. Money will proenre a wife, pey reveDoe or rent, nad pnrohase ^ogh 
bnlloeha, bat beyond tho nhore^ the oultivator has no peenniary wuts or aaplrn- 
tions at present { what ha mny hare when ** primary education ’* Ivu done Its 
work is Mother matter. The great wMt of the dleCrkt is esternal trade, and 
without eapitel it b not possible to start it In ths msanwhlle, oommnnieations nrn 
much Improred, and the approaching reilwey throngh Bljnor the dbtrbt nad Ita 
dealings with the Forest Department may create a labour market and n tmda la 
the not far distant future. The trade in borax Hd asit Is oonflned to the people 
of the northern pargeuahe. There hare been no spueial meeanres adopted to 
Improre backward tracts bryond the smsll expcrinicat In thn Oarhwdi Bhibnr. 

In thb distrlet the preecnre of popnlstion on oror>crowded arena workn In na 
automatic fuhion, la parts of tbs eonutry wbors thb prensntn b Mvem thn 
landless classes, or those who have become almoet bndleie from tho Baih4i«bioa 
of ancestral property, either apply for waste plob aToragiag from lO to IS aoren 
on ** nayabad ” lesacs, or migrate to vlUagea poesoseing waato bad flt for the 
plough Md become tenanb with oeenpaney rights (Id^yodors) or tanenb at*wiU 
(sirldesf) In other psttn of GartawdI those who hare ncqnired money la Go> 
vernment serricc or other employment apply for wanlo plots ud InrIta tanutn 
on fnrouiable terms to bring tho land nnder cnltivalioe, ud thns bctl piwsan 
reUeves iiaell without any epcebi ofldel Interference." 

Great laboar and considerable skill are shown in the mode of 
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agricaltare praotised in the hills. The oora- 
moo plough in Kamaon is of very simple 


constraction. It consists of an upright post to the lower pert of 
which is attached a flat, pointed piece of wood at an angle slightly 
inclined to the earth. At the point of this flat piece an iron spike 


is inserted, and thus the two together Tepresent the eonlter, shave 
and monld-board of the English plough. From the middle of the 
upright post^ a pole extends forwaid to which the oxen eve attached 
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by a yoke. A small handle at the top of the npright post enables 
the ploughman to gnide the plough in the correct course, whilst 
the oxen are guided by his voice. This priiiiilive instrument pene¬ 
trates but a few inches into the soil, but appears to produce fair 
results. After ploughing the clods of earth {dtl) in the furrows 
are broken by a long and heavy wooden mallet called delaya^ 
and after sowing the furrows are closed by an oblong flat piece of 
wood with a long handle, called a s^y&ra. The' danydla is a large 
wooden rake or harrow drawn by oxen, ttndjhekra is a briinqh of 
a tree used to harrow fields sown with manduwa The kutata is 
an iron hook with a wooden handle and the ddiulo. is a sickle. The 
dahliydta is a club used for threshing mandtoa ; a wooden box used 
for storing grain is called hhakdr, a hand-mill for g^nding grain is 
ehaHf and a water-mill is pan-chaki or gJuirdt ia Qarhw&l The 
plough is drawn by a pair of small bullocks, and the soil is usually 
turned two or threo times, after which the harrow is drawn over it 
and it is pulverised. Manure is used as largely as it is procurable, 
and is of two kinds ; that of animals mixed with leaves, and that 
procnrad from the ashes of burned jungle. Common rice and tdthi 
rice, the common millets and manduwa are always harrowed once 
when the plants have attained three to four inches in height. The 
spring crops are cleaned once, but the autumn crops, notably 
rice, have to be weeded frequently. When the very steep nature of 
the country is considered, it is wonderful how the people have been 
able to terrace it in the way that they have, seeing that in places the 
fields formed are not three yards wide. Irrigation, too, is practised 
with some ease by means of aqueducts or of small streams which 
are either diverted from large streams, or are a collection of small 
springs. In places where precipitous rocks occur, troughs of wood 
are made use of, and where the soil is too loose, walls of stone are 
built, having a channel at the top made watertight by a lining of 
mud. Colonel Fisher writes in 1883 :— 

**Irr{faUon is, since the lessons tanght bj the sesielly of lS77*r8, slowlj 
hot ssrelj progressing in nil loulities where it is fuund pmotlenUe or remnser* 
ative. The villsges at high sle'/stions a4h re to the opinion that water from 
odd and shaded imvioes h not boneloiol to lbs erops at large, ofien chills the 
gnnnd too much, and doer mors harm Chan good, and in seasons of extreme 
dionght the wnter-sapplp itself Colls, and thas nil eutlaj on aoeb projects does 
not advoaea with the rapidity a snpnrtelal observer would onpeet. The elasoU 
flentioD of load, tooi at last sottlnaat lain ** wot,** ** lot gnolity dry," and ** snd 
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qnalUy dry ’* hiis made the euapicioai hill man a little atay of the not now 
▼pry remote period at which the settlement oIBcera will be noting all additional 
"fcrd" Perhaps after 189.1, when the present settlement etpires, irrigatian 
may advance nioie rapidly. In Garhw&l more or less ram comes every year 
and “ protected *’ and ** nnprotected " areas fare much alike, tho scarcity in one 
part of the country being m-idc iip hr the abundance in another. The cattle in 
Oarbwii have been during the paat year, as compared with Kumaon, free from 
serious ratile-disease. Fnor-rot often does mischief, sml I attribute the pre- 
▼alence of this disease largely Xo the practice the people here have of tethering 
their cattle IQ the open fields with the object of manuriug the ground ; the 
animalB thus tethered oftf n stand for hours in wet mud and suffer from fever 
in the feet." 

There are immense pasture lands both in the hills, Bhdbar and 
Tanti. In tho fonnur the tracts towards the snowj range have the 
reputation of be.iring most luxuriant an i nutritive crops of grass. 
Immense flocks of goats and sheep are kept there during the rain.s. 
In the Duns and Bhibar at the foot of tho hills the greater portion 
nnder Gariiwil is preserved bv the Forest Department and grazing 
is prohibited in the eastern Bhabar grazing fees are levied, which 
ninount to a considerable sum. In the Tarai immense tracts are 
occupied by little except pasture lands. 

Bnfdi, or division* of produce, writes Mr Traill, tikes place 
commonly in the newly-cultivated villages, 
or with the newly-settled cultivators in the 
old \illagoa ; where from-the uncertainty of produce the cultivator 
is unwilling to engage for a specific .sum. In these cases, the rate of 
biild* is previously fixed, either by written or verbal undertaking, 
nn<i the Inmlholder has usually‘too ranch interest at stake to be 
the first to infringe the agroement. The system of iankut, or ns 
it is here termed kut. exists in hinds held in tenure of that during 
the government of former R&jns; in these grants the rate of cess 
demandablc on the gross appraisement is sometimes mentioned, and 
where omitted it is mwily ascertained, from long prescription and 
established nsoge, to the present time. From a consideration of 
the above circumstances, I am led to conceive that the rights of the 
cultivators are already fully secured in this-province; and that their 
interests cannot now be endangered so long as it he an establish¬ 
ed maxim recognised by the Civil Court, that the landholder can 
demand no more from them than the actual proportional revenue 

due to GoverumenL 

* To Board, 18th Febrnory, iSfiO. 
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The mosl general mode, faowo\er, is by nntjdt or money rents; 
inciecd in i-he old-estabHshed villages the ofhco of landholder is, as 
regards the duty of collection, a perfect sinecure, us the cultivators 
who are generally proprietors of the land ia their possession usually 
pay their quota of assessment direct agreeable to the amount 
fixed at the settlement. In cases when tho engaging landholder 
receives the rents in the first instance, he can niako no demand 
beyond the actnal land<-revrnue, and were such a demand made it 
would not be complied witli, as his dues arc fixed and ascertained 
by local prescription and long-osbiblishcd usage. 

The value of land sold by order of the Courts varies very much- 
TraDsfer according to locality: near Srinagar am* 

Faori, and where waste land is scaroe, -in 
Qarhwal it fetches from Bs. 60 to Its. 80 an acre, wJiilc in other 
places it does not fetch more than R^. 40. Near i^lmora it has been 
known to fetch as much as 175 times tiio Government revenue, 
in the Bhotiya inahals, where a prejuJice exists against purchasing 
a fellow Bhotiya s land, the price is often not more than eight to 
10 times tho revenue. The old aaydna families have owing to our 
system become much impoverished, and have now very little influencu; 
but there never has been and never can be any very rich proprietors 
in tho hills. The average revenue paid by the proprietors is from 
three to five rupees in Qarhw&l; while a man holding an amount 
of land assessed at fifteen rupees is considered a large proprietor. 
Still sales for arrears of laud revenue are unknown, and transfers 
under the orders of the Civil Courts are neither numerous nor 
important, other than those due to inheritance or gift. The people 
are not generally, in debt in the hills, and not at all in the Bli5bar. 
Those that are in debt owe their position to expenses incurved in 
purciiasing wives for themselves or their sons, or in redeeming 
some hereditary land to prevent an outsider getting it. 

Panchfiyats for the settlement of social disputes have long been 
- .. ^ known both in the hills and among the 

PsQChvyats. « , , « mi 

Th5rus and fihiiksas of the Torai. They are 
now osnaily assembled for the settling of cases of abduction or 
sednetion of women, or offences against caste. Witnea^cs arc heard 
on each side, and the award given is usually submitted to. A fine is 
often imposed and a fea.st given to the a<>&cmblcd brethren at the 


Panehityats. 
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expense of the offending party. In the Tar&i, it would appear that 
the system is falling into disrepute, and the people prefer that cases 
of this kind should bo referred from the District Courts to arbitra¬ 
tors chosen by the jiarties to the suit. This is not to be wondered 
at, when a decision giving the offending woman over to the umpire 
has been pronounced by the local tribunal. The Chaudhri system 
has been abolished for some years in the hills and is only a local 
and unrecognized institution in K&shipur, the only large town in 
the Tar&i. 

In 1821, Mr. Traill estimated the population of Garhw&I at 
6*5 per house to amount to 125,000 souls, 
^ an excessive 6gure all considered. There 

were no farther enumerations until 1841-42, when Hr. Batten 
gave a total of 131,916 souls, of whom 42,698 were men, 28,836 
were boys, and 60,382 were females. Distributed otherwise 
there were only 366 Musalm&ns, and the rest were Hindus, 
olassed as Brahmans 29,122, B&jputs 44,470, Ehasiyas 34,502, 
and slaves 1,3581 The next enumeration was in 1853, when there 
were 67,311 men, 61,968 boys and 116,509 females; total, 
235,788. The next enumeration followed five years after, when 
there were 66,170 men, 53,857 boys and 113,299 females, or a 
total of 233,326 souls. 1 omit the census of 1865, which was faulty 
in many particulars, and record the result of the oensus of 1872. 
This gave a total of 310,282 souls (134,537 females), of whom 
24^460 males and 23,102 femajes were twenty years old and under. 
There were 308,398 Hindus, 1,799 Mnsalm&ns, 65 Native Chris¬ 
tians, and 26 Europeans, nearly all of whom were agricnlturists. 
The census of 1881 gives a total of 345,629 aouls (174,874 females), 
of whom 348,186 (174,171 females) were Hindus, 2,077 (538 
females) were Musalmios ; 26 were Jainas (?) and 297 were Chris¬ 
tiana. Of the males 390 were employed by the Government; 1,391 
in Hiudureligious establishments; 102,473 in agriculture; 3,052 in 
working and dealing in textile fabrics ; 2,128 in food and drink; 183 
an animal substataoea ;771 in vegetable substances; 2,225 in mineral 
substances ; 561 bricklayera and carpenters, dec.; 2,749 labourers 
and servants and 118 others. There were 3,582 villages with less 
than 200 inhabitants; 270 with from 200 to 500 inhabitants; nine 
with from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, and only one with more.. 
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Tbe census statistics of 1872 show 81,038 Brabmans in Garhval^ 
of whom 62,803 are set down as of the 

Brahmuis. _ 

Qang&ri division; 6,565 Ojhas; 7,291 Kha- 
siyas ; 1,988 Barolas, and 1,542 Jaia. In 1881, tbe figures give 
simp]/ 77,960 Brabmans (39,826 females^. The Gangiris are in¬ 
ferior to the Sarolas and are so named from living on the banks of 
tbe Ganges. Those who have settled in Cii&udpur and Lohba call 
themselves Barolas however, and it would appear that the latter 
are the section of the Brabmansliviogalong the Ganges who obtain¬ 
ed employment at tbe courts of the petty Rajas. The offspring of 
any Sarola who sinks by intermarriage with a lower family become 
simply Gangaris. The offspring of a Sarola and a concubine also 
becomes a Gangdri. Thus if a Gairola, a sub-clan of the Sarola, 
marries, his offspring by his lawful wife will be called Sarola- 
Gairola, whilst his offspring by a concubine are called Gangdri- 
Gairola. 


Indeed the inhabitants of the sub-divisions awn}' from the 
river call all the people living along the 
Oang&ria. Alaknanda, whether Brahmans, Rdjputs, 

Banij'as or Dorns, by the generic name Gangdri or Gaugal, and 
there is no marked line of difference between the Sarola and Gan¬ 


g&ri. The priucipid sob-divisions of the latter arc the Ghildyal,’ the 
Dddai and the Malasi who came from the Tardi. Two explanations 
are given of the superior position generally assigned to the Sarolas; 
one that they were selected as the parent clan to pre|>are food for the 
Rajas of Garhwdl, and hence their name; another is tliat when a 
standing army became necessary they were appointed to cook for 
the troops in the field by Raja Abhaya Pdl, who further enjoined 
that all should eat from one vessel the food prepared by bis Brah¬ 
man cooks, a custom generally observed to tbe present day. All 
the Brahmans in Garhwdl are commonly styled Gangaris, but the 
better classes call themselves Sarolas, amongst whom the following 
sub-divisions are found:—Kotyal; Simwdl; Gairola, nsnalljr 
cooks; Kiinydris, attached to tbe civil administration of the 
Rajas; Nautiydls, teachers; Maithanis, servants; Thapalydls; 

> The Ohildjils eerve at the temple of KiDB-mardini Dcki ; the Cajdla at 
tba templet of Muhikh-uiardini, Kalika,KBjiBje'itrBri, Ghaniriaiid Daownda L'nyftl; 
the Aaw&ls at Jwllpa aud sereral Bliafiava teoiplea. 
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Ratdris : Dobhals; Ohamoliii; HHtw4ls; Oyondis ; Mal&gnris'^ 
KaryAls; Naunis; Semaltis, conks; Bijilwdrs ; Diiaidn&a; Mandris; 
Bhattalwdlis ; Mahiuva-ke-Joshis aud Dimris.' 

' af 


Most of tliese niunca are derived from the <Ad<orvilla;veof origin 

, of the aub'divisioD. Tlie Dimris are the 

Dinifii. 

cooks of Badrinnth and the food prepared by 

them may be eaten by all classes. Some are temple priests and 

claim to belong to the Dravira division, the Kasyapa potra and 

Modhindhiniya idJk/ia and to follow the Yajur-veda. Many Dimris 

claim a southern origin for themselves, and others state that the 

Dimris are the offspring of the celibate Rawals of the temple and tho 

Brahman female attendants who settled in the village of Dimar, 

and hence the name. They are now tlie servants of Badrindth in 

particular and some have taken to agncultnre, whilst others wander 

all over India, asking for alms and selling images of the deity 

stamped on metal or exposing them for the worship of the faithful. 

Their principal villages are Diinri, Raigaon aud Umatta. The 

„ Ratlins dprivo their name from Ratiira, a 

Bat&rii. 

village of Chandpnr, and claim to have come 
there from Mahardshtra in the time of the Pdia Rajas to visit 
Badrindth and to have remained in the service of the Chandpnr 
Raja. They belong to the Bharadbvaj potra. They now occupy 
themselves with agriculture and service and as priests. They and 
the Dimris intermarry with other Sarolas. Tho Gangdi is, like the 
Khasiyas, serve in the temples of the village deities and as j riests 
of Bhairava; but the Sarolas, though not very orthodox in their 
ritnal, only worship the orthodox deities. The Garbwdl Brahmans 
have a reputation for gaining their ends by servile flattery, and the 
Khasiya section are reckoned so stupid and stubborn as to be only 
managed by fear j hence the proverb:— 


Bat&rii. 


" Gttrhmdl tamda data aakin bina Idtkt dtfd nabin," 

The Nirolas are considered to be somewhat lower in the social 
scale than the Sarolas and contain in themselves in a separate class 
a nnmber of sub-divisions known gonericaliy as Dubhdgi, for they 
neither eat from the hands of either Sarolaor Gangdri nor inter* 

* The Neutijila, Maithicii!, Kanyurla, Ratiiris, Gairolas, Ciiamolis and 
ThapslyAU call themselves Gaur Hrahnians, whilat Dimila, Semaltia, HatwAle 
KotiyAls and lAkhcraa claim to bravrrw wboee aneetiore oaroe here to piepars 
th( ' ' * * 
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mari^ with them. They are found in the Nagpur parganah from 

^ Rndrpray&g to Keddrn&tli. They have seve¬ 

ral ffotras, such as Kasyapa, Aogiras, Ac, 
and hence the name Ndnagotri given to them. Their principal 
sab-divisiona are :«-Dhus41i, Jamlogi, Batanwal, Kandiiari, Barain- 
wil, Silwhl, Poldi, Bilwdl, Oarsdra, Thalwdl, Giigicta, Kimoti, 
Maikota, Darmwdra, Dyolki, Kandydl, Thaldsi, PhaUta, Qatydl, 
Dbamakwdli Sanwdl, ManagwdI, Bamola, Binjdl and Gaiiai. Must 
of these names are derived from some village. All intermarry 
with each other and now follow agriculture, service, peddling and 
providing for the wants of the pilgrims to Keddmath, who are 
regarded as their legitimate prey and shorn accordingly. The 
Nirolas have a bad reputation in this respect, and hence* the say¬ 
ings:— 

Anyaj/apdrjitam dravjfam damvarshtmi tiththati, 

Prdptaekaikd date earehe tamdiamcha vinasyati. 

'The board of ten jeara (of the cheat) perishes in the eloventii.’ 

Dukhddijo hoia hai iard bhard nahi hoy, 

Jaiie tarwar bet ha phdlai phalai na hoy. 

** The oppressors shall not sooceed in house or suit, 
like the rattan he shall hare no flower nor fruit *’ 

The Naithdna Brahmans belong to the middle class and Bharad- 
dhvdja ^ofra. They ascribe their origin to Jwalapur near Hard- 

w&r in the Sab&ranpur district, whence they 
came some thirty generations ago and took 
service with Raja Sona P&la.' They belong to the Gaur division 
and owe their name to the that village of Naithana. They are 
distinct from both Sarola and Gangari, but tbo belter class of Nai- 
th&ua Brahmans intermarry with the former and the pouri>r with 
the latter. They affect service especially and were formerly em¬ 
ployed by the Raias as inferior clerks to the DubiiAl and Kan- 
ydri diw&ns and are now found both in Guveruincnt service and in 
that of the Tihri state. The Bharadlivaj gotra nooins to be the 
favourite oue in the hills for all the Kbaaiya triiuj converted to 
Hindni.<im and who never thought of belonging to :i ffotra before, 
jnstas, in the plains, alLHindu converts to Isl&m bcccinc Shaikhs and 
with time and money may become Sayyids with a genealogical 
table ready prepared by an indigent Manivi showing their direct 

' Gas. XL 446. 


Ncith&nia. 
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Ranyfirfs. 


descent frem the prophet. These pioos frauds are^ however^ 
not unknown in Britain and serve to show that this weakness is 
common to human nature all over the world. The Kanyuri or 

Khanduri Brahmans belong to the Saunaka 
ffotra and ^adbandhiniya tdkha. They are 
so called after their thdt village of Kany^ra in parganah Chdndpur. 
Though ranked as Brahmans, they are called hill or pah^ri Kdyaths 
or writer caste and have been for many generations diw&ns and 
kandngos in Oarhw£l and still supply members for the latter 
office. The potra is th« same as that of the Raja of GarhwkI, who 
bss several in his employ, and a few families of this clan still exist 
in the Dehra Dfin. A couple of Gaur Brahmans from Benares came 

to Qarhw&l about two hundred years ago 
and settled down in the village of Bughini, 
which they obtained free of revenue. Some say that the DughAnas 
have the same origin as the MaitbAna Brahmans and are a portion of 
the immigration from Jw&lapur. They have the same relations with 
the Sarolas and GangAris and still hold a village free of revenue 
88 mudfi. They are intelligent and when educated make useful 
clerks and official. 


BugbSoks. 


The professional priesthood may be divided into two cta8se8<- 
the personal spiritual preceptor or purohit and the temple priest. 
Neither class has a good reputation and both are the objects of 
nnmerouB lampoons attacking them for debauchery, cheating, 
lying, and an utter disregard of the principles they are supposed to 
teach. Hence the phrase— 

* Xkitdn fujtkat Jipart naitkat." 

Wicked yourself, you fetch others.” 

And again— 

Ao fait rind kiko iikt 4pia ritdilt kmrkiga roAhe.*' 

”Tou keep mietreeiee sod jet you preech purity.” 

They ekeontalivelihood bycultivating the small grants ofrevenne- 
free lands in gdnth usually attached to each temple sad have by pre¬ 
scription* a right to certain portions of the offerings and to dues on 
festal occasions, marriages and births and other rites. The principal 
snb-divisions of the PnjAris or * officiating priests *’ are Khajydras, 
Dubes, Bharotras, Barsotras, Pangotras, Sndans and Bhatts ; the 
last corresponding here with the IfahAbrahman of the plains, whose 
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principal duty is attending to funeral ceremonies. The Garhw&l 
Joshis all ascribe their origin to Rumaon ; some from JoshiyiiDa 

village near Haw&ibigh, others from Jhij^r, 
'^°*****' Galli and Joshikhola in illinora. Where 

they know their gotra and tAkhay it is the same as in Kumaon, but 
here they intermarry only with the Gaog&ri and N4nagotri firah- 
inana and not with the Sarolas. In Garhwill the name Upreti 
becomes corrupted to Kukreti: so Joshi becomes Jusi and Tiw&ri or 
Tripalhi becomes Ty&ri. Unlike their brethren in Kumaon, the 
Joshis of Garhwal are poor and chiefly depend on their profession 
as family astrologers and cultivation. 


Another class of Brahmans in Garhwfil is called SaknyAni 
or Sbaknyani, a name also given to the Him&laydn tract 
to the north of the eastern Ddn. Common report makes them the 


pakny&Di. 


progenitors of both Saroias and Gangdris 
and the name is said to be derived from 


the great Saka race.' Others connect the name with a colony 
of ascetics who lived near Tapuban and Rikfaikes; others 
again assign the name to a great grove of mhin trees, whose 
bluish flowers were used in worship and which gave the name 
of Sakiny&ni to the that village and Sakny&ni to the people. 
Those who remained on the banks of the Ganges became known 
as Gang&ris. They intermarry with Ghildy41a, Uny61s, Ingw6Is, 
Dftdais and Naitb&na and Bughftna Brahmans. There are numbers 
of BO-callea Brahman sub-divisions of which little more than the 


names are known. Some of these names are derived from the vil¬ 


lages occupied by them, such as Anethw&ls of Anetb village, who 
claim an origin from the Dakbin ; Cbhapaliya from Chapdl village 
originally from Kali Kumaon ; Lakhera from Lakliera village ori¬ 
ginally Gaur Brahmans; Chamoli Kirsw6n and Kaptwin from the 
Chanioli village originall}' Siraswati Brahmans ; Pokhary&l from 
Pokhri ; Salani from Sdlana ; Eotyal from Koti; Maniagi&i from 
Mama; Bhartula from Bhartdli; Nainwal from Nail and Dbaundydl 
from Dbannd. The Jiyals say that they came with Jiya Rdni on a 
pilgrimage and remained here KAIds are named from an ancestor 
and the progenitor of the Pnrhy&ls came from the east. Panjolas 

I D'Anvilk-*s reprodoction of the Jesuit nwp of Tibet prepared id If08-I8 givee 
the name Sanke Somtott to the hill uouDtrjr uurth of Dcbli aud adjoiuiog Piti. 
Markbsats* Tibet, Ixi. 
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are of Kananjiya descent, Utania call themselves Dubes. Tj&riSy 
Pants and Pfindea came from Kumaon, and the Molapas are 
Bliutts from Benares. These indications sufficiently explain the 
names in the long li.st of so>called Brahman castes ic QarhwiI, 
which may bo divided into the indigenous or Saka, comprising those 
recorded as the SaroKi, Qang&ri and Khasiya and the immigrants 
from the plains. 

Amongst the professional priesthood those of the fraternities 
called generically Jogis occupy an important position in Oarhwil. 
TJiider this term we include N6tli-k&nphata, Biu&-kftnphata; Giri, 
Puri, &c., of the Dasn&mis, Jatadliiri, Aghori, Paramahansa, 
Gurudasi, Skdiiu, Brahmaohkri, Sany&si, Ham&uandi, Bairdgi, 
&o. Theso may, however, he reduced to three great classes or 

perhaps four; the Gosb&ins, the fiair&gis, 
the Jogis who serve in the Bhairava tem¬ 
ples and others. The census papers show 1,125 Goshiina and 
1,063 Jogis in 1872 and a total of 2,620 in 1881. The former are 
divided into ten classes, each of which has a separate title by way of 
affix noticed elsewhere^ and are therefore called the Dasnami Go- 
sh&ins. There are four great sub-divisions or schools, each follow¬ 
ing its own traditional .custom or usage which is marked by 
the following differences 


BeliglouB fnternillei'. 


Eastern. 


r 


Western. 


Chief inafA ...|Bh6 Oob.a!«llian . Sarada 
Bjstem of religi-Bht>Kbir ... |KU«bat 

nils teaching ! I 

Affixes of follow, Ban, Aranya ... Tirtha, Aara 
era. “>• 

Special holy tract.' Purns h o 11 a m a >Dwerlka 
I rari or J.sgan-! 

• I nath. I 

Special d e 11 y Taiianuath ... |Si<ldhesirar ...iNardyan ...{Adi-bfirih. 

(male). ! 

Ditto (female) I Vimala 


Northern. 


Joshimnth 

Anandbar 

Girl, Parvata, 
Sigara. 

Badrin&th ... 


Southern. 


Sringeri. 

Bhuribir. 

SsrosTati Bhd* 
lati, Furl. 
Rimes war. 


. 'shadrakaU 


I 

Achirya ITastamalska 

Speciil phice ofl Maliodadhi 
pilgrimage. > 

Guru ^..Prakisa 

Vela ...lUig 


SPadmapida 

Qnmti 

ISvnripa 

lama 


Farnagirl DeviJK a m i k s h i 
I (Kainrup). 

iTrotaka ». Saresvara or 


Alaknaodn 

iNanda 

Atharva 


I Prithyndhar 
...iTaugabhadra. 

ChaitaDyn. 
'Yajur. 


■Oiu. XI. SSS. 
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The Tfrtha, Xsrama, S&rasvati and Bh&rati divisions carry staves 
and are hence called Oandins. All are eligible for the office of 
Mahant, the title given to the head of each math or convent. All 
are supposed to be celibates, but as a rule concubines are kept by all, 
and from their offspring and children dedicated to them their ranks 
are recraited. The novices are called and when the boy is 
eight, ten or twelve years old, according to the custom of the 
branch, he is endowed^ with the sacred tiircad {npanayana) and tbo 
rite’ called thurdkarana or shaving of the head (leaving a top-knot) 
is gone ihrongh in the orthodox way. He is subsequently brought 
to the Mahant and the sacred thread is removed and burned and in 
place thereof a string of beads {ntdrdhha) or rosary is.given 
the top-knot {ekoti or ttikha) is shared off and a tiiak or frontal 
mark from the ashes of the burned janeo is applied instead of sau- 
dal on the forehead of the novice. The Mahant then whispers tlie 
mantra of initiation and the novice becomes the adopted son of tbe 
Mshant or of some member of the fraternity and bis gotra hence¬ 
forth is the Atreya. Ho gives to his spiritual father certain offer¬ 
ings every year which auiouut to a fair stipen 1. The clothes worn 
by the members are of an ochr^ or dirty brown colour known as 
geruioa. The term ‘ Goshain’ is applied to all fraternities ; Dasnamis 
are addressed as Bdb&ji, Gusliiiinji. and when spoken of as Jogi or 
Mangta. The Dasnanii^ are scattered till over the district at the 
various temples, and live on tho offerings and the small patches of 
land atUclied to these temples free of revenue, and during the 
hiirvost moMtbs they wander about begging from door to door and 
sell the proueci’s or sure them for their support: see further 
KiiUAO£t. Tho Puri branch serve at K itnalcswar, Narmadsswar, 
Nageswar, Kalkeswar nud Naleswar (Girtara): the Giri bnineh 
at Briddfa-kedar, Rhilwa-kedur, Dattdtreya, Surbeswur and several 
temples to Ourga, Bhawani and Mahudeo and the Bbdrati branch 
at Hiidranath and Nanuadeswar. A Goshain is hurled in a sil¬ 
ting po.sture with tho rosary in bis hands and in front his books. 
Sweetmeats for the refection of tho prtt aro placed within, and some 
ss!t to protect the body from worms. Over the grave is placed 

' 0«s. SI. 80S. * Ibid, !>9ff * It the notice loses his beads he 

caaaot eat or drink anlit Ikej ate foaiid or until he reeuirea a fresh atlotmenl ftoia 
Ilia snpeiioir. 
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a small cupola-shaped stone or-tomb, and in this is a recess for 
lamps which are occasionally burned in hU honor. 

The Jainas or Sar&ogis are not correctly noticed in the census 
reports, bnt are, for the most piui, included 
^*****"‘ amongst the Baniyas, being chiefly traders by 

profession. Their distinguishing characteristic is their tenderness 
for animal life. For this reason they drink only water strained 
through a cloth, and before lighting a fire the wood is shaken and 
dusted so that no animal may remain therein. They never cook 
food after dark lest by accident some insect might escape detection 
in the darkness, and only eat with those of their own faith who observe 
similar precautions. They possess temples and present ofiferings 
of rice, sandal, flower and fruit before the image of PnrasnAtb and 
hiahdvira, their great teachers. The Bddhos are Jaina Jogis and 
serve their temples in some places. They use neither conch nor 
bell in their worship and do not offer cooked food. Many of the 
families settled for a length of time in Qurha&i have the title Mabta, 
meaning ' respectable,’ like the Bhatain&nas of the plains. They do 
not admit others into their temples, as the Jaina deities are all 
naked and cause scofiing remarks on the part of heretics. Their 
pnrohits and gurus are chosen from Brahmans and their funeral 
ceremonies differ in few respects from the practice amongst Hindus. 
They marry amongst members of their own faith, such as Agarwd- 
las, Aswdls and the like. 

Baniyas or traders are recorded ns numbering 3,007 soul in 1373 
and 3,657 in 1831. They are Hindus and Jainas by religion and 
the principal clans in 1872 were :—Aswals, 1,889; Agarwdls, 374 ; 
. . . Cbuudhris, 407, besides Bishnois, IMsas and 

BUITMe 

Saraugis. The Osw41s or AswMs are Jainas 
belonging to> a separate garhha or golra of whom some account has 
been given elsewhere^ and being a caste from the plains need not 
be noticed here. The Agarwils also come from the plains, from 
Agroba in the Sirsu district of the Punjab, and claim descent from 
liaja Ugrasena. To them also belong the Dtlsas and Dbdsars. 
The Mahesris are also Jainas. The Chaudhris have come from 
Kumaon and are related to the Chaudhris of Dw4rah4t and IUw4ri 

>GW. 111., 497. * IhU IL 998. 
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in K>ir5raii. They call themselves BhArgavns or descendants of 
the SHgo Bhrigu, a common device of these miscellaneous low-caste 
Baiiiyas. In DwArahat, however, the Chaudhris attained to 
considerable influenoc by re<asaii of their being employed io the 
civil adminii'tration of the Rajas and still furnish some of the K&- 
nungos of Kamnon. In Qarhiv&l, they arc found in Chaundkot and 
Nagpur, where they intermarry with Rbasiya Rajputs. Tlie word 
* Chaudhri’ is mure a title like * Militar*, ‘ FadhAn,’ &c., than a caste 
name, but allowed hy common use to members of oortnin families. 
The Bishnuis have been described elsewhere' and are all immigrants; 
the name represents a form of religions faith, not a caste, and ie in 
this respect akin in significance to Sarangi. The sect arQso in the 
fifteenth century near N^agor in Rdjputdna; they cut in common, biif. 
marry only in their several castes. Baniy.as, Sonars, Jdts, Giijars, 
Nats, Rhdgi Chauhdiis, Jul&has and Chamars may all be Bishnois 
and eat together, hut marry into their own castes only. They 
avoid flesh, fish, tohaeco, spirits and drugs, and offenders in this 
respect are expelled. R ime even do not cat swecttne.'i(.s iii.tde in 
the bazar. They wear the top-knot, but not th<i sacTed ihread 
Some of their practices tend towards Islam and many adopt Musal- 
roftn names, bury their dead and ]L<>ten to the preaching of iiiaulvis 
and the reading of the Kor&n. They aro found in Kotdwdra and 
Srinagar and hare come there from Nagina in the Bijnor district. 
They worship fire especially and their principal form of worship is 
an offering of ghi or clarified batter to the fire, the aghdrd-ltonxa of the 
ritual in use in the hills. 

In 1872, the census records showed 152,065 Riijputs in Garb- 
wfil, the principal clans represented being Bliiii, 1,907 ; Bhadauriya, 
4,005; Baghel, 4,552 ; Bharadhvaj, l,49fi ; Khasiya, 58,000 ; Ncgi, 
1.5,880 ; R4wat,46,014; Solunkhi, 5,314; and Bisht, 4,956. lu 1881 
the records showed 204,519 souls. The Khasiyas, Negis, Bishts and 
BAwats are of local origin and compriso together nearly nine-tenths 

of the entire population recorded as Rajputl. 

**^****** The remainder profess to he descended fiom 

oians whose origin is traced to soire district in tlie plains. Khasiya 

meant a resident of Kbasdes, the name eoinmon to GarliwA. and 

• ihii III, saa. 
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Kumaoiii and here 1 have included the Kfaasiyas entered under 
B&jputs and those entered under ' other castes.’ Begi means per* 
quisite or duo, and was a title given to any one holding military or 
civil employ tinder the former Rajas and has been transmitted 
amongst the Khasiyas as a caste title. Similarly Bisht, or more 
correctly Visisht, means * good/ ‘ respectable/ and is a title, more 
than a real caste name, like Sahib, &c. Rawat, too, means a sarddr 
or officer, such as.a padhaii and the like, and has now grown also 
into a enste ap)>ellation. £ucli of these are further sub-divided : 
thus the Negis have sixteeu siib-olans K&la, £kai, Fateh Bah&* 
dur, Sim&na, Salarya, Munda, Bagldna, Maldsa, Khatri, Dogra, 
Myor, Jagye, Kaiini, Nngarkotiya, P&tali aud Phar6i. The Bishts 
are divided into Kaphulu, F.adyar, Hita, Kaohouina, Basn&l, Bha- 
rela and Sabaliya ; aud the Rawats into Ringara, Bangdra, Oolla 
and Sil&la. These lust give their names to Rawatsydn, Ringwar- 
sydn and Bangdrsyun sub-divisions in Garhwdl. The Aswdls of 
Aawdlsydu claim to bn Chaubans : the Bartwals to have oomo 
from Ddranagar ; Sajwdns from Jalandhar ; Ghnrduras of Ghiir- 
durs} un belong to the clan of the Raja of Tihri ; Myors from 
Mowar; M&llas from Nepal; Kathayats from Kali Kumaon and 
Kautclas from Kumaon. Khatris have only recently settled here. 
The Biitolas of Dadhdn claim to be Tudrs from the plains. The 
Rautlidnas of Ghuundkot are apparently descendants of Goshdius. 
Bhauddris are descendants of personal servants of the Raja. Pan- 
w&rs, Pandirs, Rdthors, Chauh&ns, ISoIaakhis and othera of me 
more prominent Rdjpdt tribes of the plains have their sot-dtsanC 
representatives in the bills. Besides these there are numerous 
sub-divisions of the Kbasiya Rajput population named after the 
or parent village and carrying ita name wherever they go: 
such as Patwdl, which gives the name to PatwAlsydn ; Kaphola, 
hence Ivapholsydo ; Bagarwdl, Ambina, who were Bhatta of 
Benares, but here are Rdiputs ; Ramola, Ddnas or Danavas, repre¬ 
sentatives of the old tribe of that name ; the Khandwdris, Durhydls, 
Sun.'iulas, Dalanis and Bukilas call themselves Bdwats ; Boras, 
Kairas and Chortyas came from Knma<m. All are enjg^ged in 
agiiculture or petty trade. None will call themsolvea Khasiyas ; 
all stylo themselves Rajputs and many say that they were settled in 
their present villages before Brahmans and R&jaa came. They 
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worship ^.rincipaily (he village gods^ care little for Brahman 
aid in their domeslio ceremonies unless be be a .Khasiya, do not 
wear (be janM or sacred thread, and on occasions of joy or sorrow, 
marriages or deaths, the house is simply purified by cow-dung 
and cow-urine. The marriage or funeral ceremonies are short 
or long according to the purse of the employer. They intermarry 
with each other according to local rules peculiar in some respects 
to each tract, but not worth recording here. 

Out of the total of 308,398 Hindus in Qarhwal in 1872, we 
have noticed the Brahmans (81,038), Kajpnts (152,093) and Baniyas 
(3,007). We now come to the ‘different castes' of the census tables, 
numberiug 72,258 souls, the greater number of whom come nnder 
the generic term Ddms or Dorns. Others are the M&rchas of the 
Painkhsnda pargauah, 15,419; Son&rs, 3,349; religious fraternities, 
2,500, and prostitutes, 3,183. In 1881, the other castes numbered 
54,4,30 souls, of whom 1,478 were C'hamara, 52,000 were Doina,^ 
and 292 were Bhangis. 

The most important of ti:‘se different castes is undoubtedly 
(bat of the Dorns or Dums, the serfs of the Ehasiya race from 
Afgh&nisti'm to the Kfili. Wherever the one exists the other is cer¬ 
tain to be found. In tho ocosus tables they are distributed accord¬ 
ing to occupation, but none the less are the 
people thus distributed Dums, for in 1881 
they are returned at 52,060 souls. They are divided in popular 
estimation into four classes. To the first belong the Kolis, Tamotas, 
Lohdrs, Ors and Dbdris. The Kolis in Q.irhwul were returned 
at 11,040 in 1872 : they weave cloth and keep pigs and fowl and 
are agricultural labourers. Tho Tamotas or Tamtos enterod at 
683 and as Rajputs at 5,761. They represent the Thatberas of the 
plains and are workers in brass and copper; some work also in 
gold and also take to agricultare. Tiie Lohan are workers in iron 
and numbered 14,322 souls. The Ors comprise both miseos and 
carpentora and numbered 2,800 souls. Dbdris, though ucially 
ranked with Dorns, do not boloug to thorn, for they properly m- 
dude only those Khasiyds who have been put ont of oaite for 
some offence or another and their o£fiipring form a new caite 

' In this rcipcct the ceoMs of ISBI ia far more eecare ta^ for the Ooau cow- 
priM twentj-three ost of iwefitj-foor of the ‘other csstes,' 
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with the addition of the avocation of the member. The first class 
comprises about 34,000 souls. To the second class belongs the BhuU, 
Chan^4ras, Rnriyas^ Agaris and Pahris. The Bhuls represent 
the Telis of the plains, but also do field work ; they are also called 
Baryas and are perhaps the Berhias of tbo census ; but this title 
with its 16 L souls cannot include all properly classed as Bhuls, 
though we add the 26.3 entered as Telis. Tho Chiin 3 'Aras are turn¬ 
ers and make the wooden vessels known 4S theki^ pdli, kalhdHy 
and .also hokka bottoms- The Ruriyas manufacture from the nintjil 
bambn various articles, such as the rfaliya, tolri, kanili,sup (various 
kinds ef baskets and sieves) and numbered 2,638 souls. Only 312 
are entered as Agaris or miners, or smelters and the like who give 
their name to the Agar patti near Ru ngarh in Kuinann. Thev 
are Doms attached to the service of the mines by tho former ilnjas, 
but are now gradually exchanging a very-ill paid and dangerous 
avocation for that of road-makers and other profitable occupations. 
They used to migrate from Kumaun to all the principal niiiies in 
both Kamaon and Girhwal, taking with them thoir women and 
children. The Pahris are the village messengers and perforin func¬ 
tions precisely similar to those of the Cbamar gomit of the ])lains. 
They collect supplies, make reports to thopatwaris, collect coolies for 
the roads and the like, and receive in return dues in grain and a small 
patch of land. The second class of Doms number about 4,300. 

To the third class belong the Mallahs, Oary4s and Uhaindrs. 
The Mallahs are also called Dliundrs and are engaged in agricul¬ 
ture for the most part: they numbered about 800. The Daryfis are 
village sorcerers who conjure away hail-storms and the like and 
receive dues of grain in Jeth. The Cbamirs number 1,011 souls 
and call themselves Bairsnwasand will never acknowledge the name 
Cllamdr. They sew leather and perform all the usual service duties 
of the Dorn. The third class includes about 2,500 souls. The fourth 
class includes the professional beggars and vagrant musicians of the 
hills, the B&di, Hurkiya, Darai and Dhobi. The B&di is the village 
musician, playingon various instruments and singing at the festivals. 
Ho also goes from village to village begging from door to door, and 
belongs to the class of sturdy beggars who, if they do not get what 
they ezpeot, lampoon the people of the house and abuse them. For 
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tbii MBMOthttjr tro to Buoie extent fetred end ire tble to miiatiin 
fbemielTei it the cost of their neighbonn. They lUo mare fowl and 
fish. The Hnrkiyas are so called from the small dmm or kurka which 
th^ carry with them. They never take to agrtonltnre, and wander 
abont with their women, who dance and sing. The Darxi, also 
called Anji and S6ji, lives by tailoring, though also often solely agri- 
cnltoruts: 8,000 are thns recorded. To the Darai class belongs the 
Dholi, BO called from beating the dmm named dfulak*\ ^ii is 
done by way of incantation to cause sprites and ghosts to enter or 
to leave the person of any one and so indnce that person to give 
money to the performer. Tlie Daiyi, Bkdi, Hnrkiya and Dholi 
are all Dorns and are in the hills the recognised priest^ of the 
malignant spirits of the bill and glen, whose aid is always sought 
after, before anything serious is undertaken or any diflculi task is 
attempted. It is the Doms who preserye to the present day the 
pnre dmmonism of the aborigines, whilst the Ehasiyas temper it 
with the worship of the village dflties, the named and localised 
divine entities, and furnish from their ranks the priests. Similarly 
for the orthodox deities there are numbers of orthodox priests, des- 
oendants of those bora in the plaint and themselves dependant 
upon the alms of visitors fbr their livelihood. 

The Barhais include some from the plains, hut the mass belong 
to the Or division of the Doms. The Ghnnapaz or lime-bnrners of 
the eensna beloog to the Agari and Lohar branches of the Doms. 
The Msllahs or Dhnnirs are found on the ferries of the Alaknanda 
near Srinagar. Doms of the Bidi, Dholi and Hnrkiya 8ub>divi- 
aioas who take for a livelihood to snaring animals call themselves 
Bafaeliyu after the dsn of that name in the plains. Nats are 
aimilarly those of the same class who wander abont as acrobats 
and jugglers and assume the plains' name of their calling. Stone* 
ontters frequently come from the plains, but most of them are Doms 
of the Or class. Ifauibirs are, for the most part, Masaiindns; they 
mannfactnre lao bangles, an occupation also followed by Doms. 
Thera are a few Kiyaths from the plains in Sriuagsr and Tihri 
Bhtta Ire of two daesea, Hindus and Uosalmlns, and are found in 
Hfigpur, Pokhri and Bkrahsyuu, where they are known, like the 
Btdia, to be of the aturdy beggar dasi, abusing Uio people ii they 
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do not get wbat they ask for. The Bogsas or Bhnksas ooenr 
towards the F&tli Ddn and some used to live near Srinagari bnt 
the King James of Garhwil having been informed that they prac* 
tised sorcery and also were in league with those who plundered the 
pilgrims, called them together and threw them with their books of 
magic into the AlaknanJa. There are a few J&ts in Kotdw&ra and 
OararJyas in the Bh&bar. The Bbarbnnjas or grain^parchers, 
Dfannas or cotton-cleaners, Chh/pis or calico-printers, and KaUls or 
pedlars are from the plains and are only found in Kotdwtira and 
Srinagar. Dhobis are Dorns and there are a few Nais or barbers 
ill Pokhri N&gpur on the pilgrim road. Pujais or potters (Kum- 
fatirs) are found in Dhdmak and Chalansydii; some are from the 
plains and others arc Dorns. Sondr^ are chiefly descendants of 
immigrants from the plains and use the term Chandhri as an 
honorific appellation ; they have a bad roputalion in their dealings. 
A Tamoli or pdn-sellcr may be of any class or caste. It is unfor- 
tnnatc that in our census reports so manj' avocations have been 
entered as castes, making confusion worso confounded. 

Mention has already been made of the Bogsas or Bhuksas. 

Elliot records that they are divided into 

Bhukiias. <. i . . . - 

fitteen clans or goiSj of which twelve are of 
superior rank and three are of inferior rank. The superior are 
the Badgnjar, Tahdri, Barhaiya, Jalwar, Adhoi, Dogugiya, Bdtbor, 
Nagauriya, Jalal, Up&Jhiya, Cliauhan and Dnn^variya. The three 
inferior are the Dhimar (the offspring of a female oil-p esser 
(Telin'i and a Rathor) ; Duiigra ttlio mother being a hill-woinnn) 
and Goli (the mother being a woman of the barber caste). Like 
the Chamtirs, Dorns and Pfisis they borrow tbc names of Brahman 
and Bajpiit clans for their own and in this habit give an additional 
proof of their not being true Rajpnts. Their names are the same 
AS those of liindus around them with the addition of such names 
as Palu, Dhani, Mangu and K&kha, common, however, to aU the 
lower eastes of the Submontane tribes. Their language is Hindi with 
a few peculiar words as kanddr for »dl and the use of n for t, as sin 
for sdlf noth for Idth, and less frequently of e as dari for dali} They 
do not marry into their own goif but may take a wife from any other, 
and those who live in the neighbourhood of the Thirut are said (?) to 
' Stewart in J. A S. Ben. (ItSS), p. 147. 
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iotfrmarry with them. The Bhuksas of the Bijnor di<«trict, howcrar, 
affect to despise the Tlidrus. The Bijnor BlmK‘:ai c:iil tliose to tiie 
east of the Kannganga Pnrbiyas and those of the Debra Diin ]klehr<a». 
lo the Bijnor district, tho Ghnksa village'* are distributed over the 
forest along the foot of the hills outside the ilemaroalod forost tracts. 
The huts are placed end to end with interv.ds after every group of 
three or four aud the wails are, for the most part, built uf split bamnu 
and mud or thatcb| of which the roof also is const rncted. The floor 
is well raised and kept very clean and there are two low .loor«i, one 
leading into the living room and the other from it into the cattle- 
shed**. The furniture consists of n -string cot or tw'o, a chatch mat 
and some wattle and mud baskets for storing grain. , 

The Bhuksas of the Garhw^l Phahar are the gold-wa.shors of tho 
PAtli Diiu. They work in gangs of three or four, each having a si*- 
parate part of the process a'^sigoed to him. A sliovclfiil of the sand 
is first put upon a little close-sot hamhu screen or sieve placed over 
the upper luuder part <if a fl.il hin-wooil cradle (xamt), the lower 
eu'j of which is open and which has haufllcs bv which its upper end 
cau be tilted ; water is then poured on the s.ind from the month and 
lateral hole of a dried pumpkin (tuoirf;, tho operator stirring tho 
sund with his left hand while he sits alongside the cradle which is 
raised a footer two from tho ground. The sand having been waslicd 
through, the gravel is thrown away, hiit the screen is left on to 
equalise the fall of water from the pumpkin passing through it on to 
the sand which tho left hand keeps io motion by stirring it about 
and raking it backwards towards tho upper end of the cradle. After 
all the lightest of the .sand has thus been washed out, small quantifies 
of the remainder are pl.aced on a round slightly hollowed pl.ate of ti’ni 
{pharu) w'iiich is dexterously twirled and made io oscillate on the 
fingers of the left hand whilst tlio washing is very gently continued. 
When as little as possible except gold is left, im rcury is nihrxd 
with it by hand to lake up the gold and flic rnorenry is afterwards 
dissipated by beat. There is nothing in the .'ippenranco of tho 
sand to disclose the presence of gold which is found hy prospect¬ 
ing and occurs only in the form of dust. 

In all Garhwdl in 1872 there were only 1,800 }lnsalm4ns and 
in 1881 there were 2,077, chiefly traders and sort auf s. In tho same 
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jwr tlwre were S4S Ghristiani chiefly connected with the Amerioui 

Epiicopel Methodiet MiMUon at Pdori. This 
began in 1865 and a bungalow and school- 
houee were bnilt in 1871. The teaching is qnite np to the atandaid in 
the higher claae GoTemment achoolv, none of which eaiat in Garh- 
wdl. There is also a boarding'honse for boys and a girls' orphanage 
and boarding-hoose erected in 1872y besides schools-rooms and 
matron’s quarters. It has accommodation for forty girls, who d i ride 
their time between study and work. A dispensary was added in 
1873, which affords accommodation to a native doctor's family and a 
few in-door patients and relieves over two hundred out-door patients 
a month. There are stations in connection with this mission at 
ChhiphalghAt, KotdwAra and Srinagar and branch schools for boys 
at Srinagar (besides two small girls* schools), ChhiphalghAt, BangAr, 
OagwAraaud Koti. 

The first convert was baptised in 1867, and in 1884 there was • 
large colony cf Christians, chiefly Dorns of the Eoli, Or and LohAr 
Bub‘divisions, who are encooraged to remain in their village and 
pursue Iheir usual avoGations after baptism. The Mission has done 
excellent work, and if there were more on the same lines elsewhere, 
the success of Christian Missions in India would be more assured. 

Owing to the latenesa'of the conquest of GarhwAl there was 
no attempt on the part of the GorkhAlis to 

vIMCMI 1|UwOT7« ^ 

forma settlement there until 1811 (1819 
/belt or 1868 son). In that year a regular commission was sent from 
the MepAl darbar consisting of Dasarath ELhatri and BahAdnr Bhan- 
dAri for the purpose of forming the assessment of the Und-ievenue, 
which with a hvf reservations in favour of individnala and temples 
was assigned in favour of troops, of whom three battalions wore 
cantoned in GarhwAl. The assignment was by eompanies, of which 
there were five in each battalion, reoeiviug each Bs. 8,678 G. JS. per 
annum, and in addition the captain commanding received Ba. 5,005 
a year, giving a total of Bs. 1,45,095 6. B. to be defrayed from the 
land-tax and cesses. The assessment of 1811, which oontinned to 
be the demand until the British conquest, amounted to Ba. 87,784 

G. B. (■■65,793 Fd.) whilst the actual receipts were for 1811 Bs. 
71,819 G. B., for 1812 Bs. 57,735 G. B., and for 1818 Bs. 51,683 
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G» =38^718 The hi^h rate of thin asflcssineiit entirely 
precluded its realiBation in full, and as the soldiery entirely relied 
upon it for their pay, no leniency was shown in its collection, and 
* where defanlt* oocnrred, the families of the cultivators were seized 
and sold as slaves. Under snoh a system, cnltivatiou rapidly de¬ 
creased and wbat were once flonrishing villages relapsed into jungle 
and became the homo of wild beasts. The assessment, however, was 
in general based on the actual capabilities of each vilhge and ibr the 
earlier settleineiita under the British proved a valuable guide as to 
what the assets might be supposed to amount to in favourable 
years. 

The miscellaneous revenue collected with and in addition to the 

a 

land-tax mounted in Oarhwal to fts. 22,14.1(7./2., of which Bs 
1,147 were on account of salami or naz trdna ; Ra. 454 on account 
of mijhdriy a lax on Dorns as curriers; Rs. 1,283 as tamikar^ a tax 
on looms; Rs. 1,495 soniya phaganor hhet on festivals; Rs. 2,401 on 
mines and mintage; Rs. 1,495 adhatii daftari, or kdnnngo cess of 
half an anna; Us. 10,900 siir, enstoms and transit duties; Rs. 170 
for kuersdl or kath (catechu); Rs. 600 ou account of kcdhhdns 
(timber and bamboos); Rs. 200 other customs duties; and Rs. 2,000 
Qsmdni farmdni^ from fines and forfeitures. There were amongst 
these dues an excise on spirits, drugs, soap and tobacco, as well as 
mintage and ferry dues, a tax on the sale of children and one on 
marriage. The transit duties wore collected at Kotdwara, Bhuri, 
Bilasni, Sigaddi, Babli, Kangra and Chobi on the frontier towards 
the plains and at Joshiinath and Tapnban towards Tibet. Until 
farther inquiry could be made these dues were retaiuod at the Bri¬ 
tish occupation, the tax on the sale of children boiug alone given 
up.* The police establishment at the passes towards the plains 
collected the duties^ there and the civil officers those levied at 
Tapuban. Hero sheep and goats laden with merchandise were 
assessed at three annas per head, those laden with salt at two annas 

'There are conaiderable diecrepancies betweeo the figures given in the annual 
report! and thoac uonlained iaMr. Traill’s Memoir (Slot. Acet., p. I, ^ip. IV, VI). 
In the letter, in stuteinent D the land rersnue of 186S kos is gireu at Rs. Sy,406 O. 
it. and in sutement D. as Us. SI.SSS G. B. Herealtcr 1 sh.ill take these figures of 
the memoir, they are the rosult of more correct ioforoiatioii : see to Gardener, 
lit M***ih, ISIS. ’ From Government, tiid June, ISIS. * To Gor- 

'•mment zSth December, ISIS A Oorkhtli lupee nus equal to nbont IS annas 
Yarraktiabadi, of which currency lOOailOO'lM present cnirency. 
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and unladen animals at three annas a score. Those dues yielded 
altogetiier about Os. 4,000 a year in car money. Akin to them 
were the mintage dues in stamping lumps of copper, which at one 
anna in the rupee brought in about Ks. 100 a year. The capita¬ 
tion tax on the Doins was remitted as well as a tax on marriage 
marriages and one on grain in transit^ In 181617 the ret'enue 
from these sources amounted to Rs. 3,201 and in the following year 
to Rs. 3,432. In 1818, Mr. Traill recommended the abolition of all 
transit duties and the collection of the revenue derived from forest 
produce in the same jnauner as the land-revenue or by farm. Both 
of these proposals were sanctioned by Government:’ henceforth, the 
customs duties on forest produce formed a separate bend under the 
name kaih (catechu) and kath-bdn$ mahdls and formed the nucleus 
of the forest department, of which some account has been given\ 

It was not until July, 1815 that Garhwal was handed over to 
the Commissioner of Kumann, who deputed a native oflieer to 
collect information as to the actual state of the cuuntry and to re¬ 
ceive proposals from the landholders for entering into cngagoinents 
for the payment of the revenues. Mr. Traill was appoirted in Octo- 

, ber to take charge of the .settlement and was 

British tetllemcut. , , , . 

directed to accept the last year s assessment 

as the basis of his arrangements and to admit where possible the 

actual land-holders to cngageinonis^ Tahsi'lis were established 

at Srinagar and Chandpiir and a police-station at Dadainandi. 

Mr. Traill reported that police-stations were unnecessary in the 

interior from the total absence of every sjiecies of crime. The 

tahsilddrs were accordingly entrusted with police jurisdiction in 

their respective divisions. The frequency of robberies, however, 

in the tract immediately below the bills rendered the piesence of a 

police officer at Dadainandi necessary, and to him was entrusted the 

collection of the transit duties which were still in force. The first 

> To Criromisaioner, dated 10th March, ISIS; to Commissioner,dated 93rd 
March, ISIS; from Ooremmeiir, dated 93rd July, iSlSi to (jorernment, dated 
SIst SeiUembcr, ISIS ; from OoTeriiDient, dated ISth October, ISiS. Bee also 
TVaiira Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, A*. Rea XVI (1898); Batten's Report in 
Bet. Kep. 11, 614 {Benares, 1663); BeeVett's Itcpnri (Ai)abai«ad, 186«), and 
Wbal'cy’s Laws of ihe Non-Begulaiion ProTincet (AllMhabad, ISVO) > To 

Board, daiedslst February, I8l8s from Board, dated luth September. 1818 ; from 
Qoveruinent, dated 19th June, ISlS. Sdtr dues abolished, ystliiAugust, 181$. 
70« M(A-0da« or forest Jaea were retained as haring more of the nature of dues 
connected with aud arising from the produce of land. * Gas. X. 848. 

*To Traill, dated 8th Octeber, 181B{ to Qsrdaer, dated fdih December, 1810. 
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settlement of the land-revenne‘ amounted to only Rs. 37,506 Fd. 
and was based on the actoal receipts of the year 1811 A. D. En¬ 
gagements were taken either from the taydnat or the smaller land¬ 
holders for their respeotive villages and some attempt was made to 
improve the cultivation by granting leases of waste land on favonr- 
able terms. In the following year, the assessment amounted to 
Rs. 44,224, and at the first triennial* settlement in 1774 san. 
(1817-18 A. D.) the land revenue rose to Rs. 47,821. The settle¬ 
ment, except in N4gpnr, was again everywhere made with the village 
proprietors and a considerable increase in the number of individual 
engagements was effected. The great distance of Nagpur from the 
head-quarters rendered it advisable to continue the system of settling 
with the say&nas for another term, but at the second triennial settle- 
montit was found possible to ad mit the village proprietors here also to 
engagements. In the P4tli Ddn, too, a settlement for one year alone 
was made, as the receipts were of the nature of forest dues and up 
to the year 1822 were incorporated in the form of forest produce. 

The mode of assessment at the first triennial settlement was 
First triennial settle- similar in all reapecta to that adopted in 
s'^st. Kumaun. Notwithstanding the general 

lightness of the settlement, it required careful revision to equalise 
the demand. This necessity arose from the scarcity of cultivators, 
which rendered it difficult for any landholder to replace losses by 
death or desertion. Where such occurred the deficiency was made 
up by immigration from other villages in better circumstances, and 
as the facts regarding matters of this nature were best known to 
the landholders themselves, the persons allowed to engage for the 
revenue of each sub-division were required to distribute the gross 
demand of the preceding year amongst the villages (a procedure 
called daraur) accordiug to ilie actual state of cultivation and popu¬ 
lation, the two great factors in the assessment. To the amount 
thus arrived at was added the increase demandable from the sub¬ 
division on account of its general improvement by a cess of one 
to three anuas in the rupee on the old demand. Naudbdd villages 
or those newly brought into cultivation and those in which by col- 

Insion or otherwise the former revenue was shown to be inadequate 

*To CommiMioner, dated ist March, ISIS; to Goversmeat, dated Slit 
March, ISIS ; from Gorernment, dated soih April, ISIS. The rercoua it bar* 
girso at Ri. S7,6U for isis-is. *To Oovtrnmcolt dated Slat Jaue^ ISIS. 
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were not included in this Arrangement, but were eeparately settled 
on their ascertained assets. These last were confined almost entire¬ 
ly to snch us had hitherto claimed to pay a fixed rerenne^. These 
assessments were nniformly made with the padhdntf who were 
remunerated by an arrangement made with their co-sharers in 
Garhwdl and in Kumaon by a grant of laud free of revenue and 
certain dues. The revenue was collected by tbe padfitint and by 
them paid to the civil officers. As a rule in naudbdd villages the 
collections were made by btudi or division of produce and in others 
by kist or an estimate of the produce, bnt money rates prevailed 
in all the old established villages thronghout both districts'. 


The second triennial settlement was formed on the same prin- 
. ciples owing to the relnotance of the land- 

holders to engage for a term longer than 
three years. This relnotance was said to be based on the migratory 
habits of the enhivators, and the landholders were not prepared to 
engage for a revenue which the desertion of their tenants would 
prevent them from meeting. Gnltivatora were searoe and arable 
land to be had for the asking; so that illness of men or cattle in a 
particular village often led to its desertion for a time and .the fiscal 
arrangements were not so workable as now and remissions and sus¬ 
pensions not so freely given. The oondition of Garbw&l differred 
considerably from that of Knmaon at this period'. Owing to the 
precipitous nature of the hills it never contained the same propor¬ 
tional area of cultivable land as Kumaon and had alwavs a lighter 
population per square mile. If to this cause of backwardness be 
added the wholesale removal of families for sale by the Gorkhdiis', 
the comparative slowness of its progress may be readily explained. 
Little, too, of the wealth which poured into Kumaon at the conquest 
reached Garhw&L There were then as now no great military 
establishments and no sanitaria, and the means of oommuuication 
were too difficult to admit of the export of the anrplns produce. 

* To Boord, 14th Uarch, I8SI. • Tlio principal eorreapondence regard- 

log these earlier MltleaieiiU will be found aa luUovrs Traill, to Board, ISth 
Febroarv. ISSO; Board Bee., Std March. ISSO, Noa. 7, 8] i6id., Stb Maj, ISSO; 
ISid., Ulh August, 1S81, Ho. 85, iM , SVth May, i8S8 ; Mid., SOth July, iSfS, 
Hoa.S>9: i5id,13tti March, ISSS, Ho. IS; i5id, ISth July, 1896, Ho. 14 ; Srd 
▲nguat, ISSO I Ho. IS s Sist Augnat, 1526, Ho. 16 ; S5th September, 1826, No •; 
Mb December, 1696, No 101 99nd January, ‘1827 1 lOlh May, 1897; no. Si SOth 
Augnat, 1897, No. 96; lal Oetober, 1897. No. IS; 18 th Attgmt, ISM, Ho. 8. 
*Te‘toafd, tStb September, lasi. * See Oas. XI, 616,618,690. 
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A rise in the price of grain therefore had no effect in GarhwAl, end 
when, in 18S1| only twenty seere of grain were procurable for e 
rnpee at Almora, grain of the rame quality might be hod in many 
distriota of Garhw&l at eighty seers for the rnpee. The western 
parganaha along the coarse of the Alaknancia, and those to the 
north under .the Himilaya, were more favoured in this respect, as 
the demands of the pilgrims to the sacred shrines of Keddrndth 
and Badrinith and of the Bhotiyas for the Tibetan trade were 
sufficient to consume the surplus produce. Tiie hemp cultivation 
that had once been a considerable source of revenue bad ceased iu 
consequence of the disoontiuoauco of purchases on account of the 
East India Company. Although some slight increase in the laud* 
revenue demand was possible at tlie second triennial settlement, it 
was due not to any appreciable improvement in the resources of the 
country, but to the fact that the assessment at the former settlements 
was exceedingly lights In Garhw&l, as in Kumaon, the habit of 
deserting a village without any adequate cause was common amongst 
the onltivators. From the extreme depopulation which took place 
daring the Gorkhdli rule the nnmbor of deserted villages was con¬ 
siderable and in maay of those most reoently abandoned the houses 
were still standing and fit for occupation. Groat facilities for 
desertion were thus provided. Enterprising laud-holders con¬ 
vinced of the seenrity of the new Government eagerly sought 
offer tenants to settle in their deserted villages and Urns aided 
the movement; and this with the increased value of land and 
the increase in thp population gradually led all classes to attach 
themselves to particular places. The land revenue proper in 182(1 
amounted to Rs. 58,511. 

In his report on the quinquennial settlement in 1823, Mr. Traill 

^ states that the increase of Rs. 55,800 in the 

Fifth MttlciMat. , , #.i o . L ... 

laud-revoune of the Srinagar tahsili must be 

regarded aa very small when oompared with Kumaon. He attri¬ 
butes this result to the causes already noted—the backward state of 
•the communications and the small demand for agricultural products 

* Writing In ISSi of the condition of the cultivating elnssu, llr. Traill ob- 
lervM thu, thonsh •wsh material prugren bad not been wade at In Kumaon, tbo 
enadldon of th« pcopio bad. howevor, been oonaMerablj amoliorated, and aa 
thnlr aMoument wan cxeeodhiglj low, they would doubtlew vnuliitlly improve 
(ISth Uaroh, isai). In Nigpur the lint MttlenieuI wnn made with thcMgdnaa 
the Noond with the village i*aittdnt. 
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in Garhw41\ 

Siitb settlement. 


The same remarks apply to the revision of settlement 
in the Ghandpur talisfl. The revision of this 
settlement for a second period of five years 


in the Siiiiagar tahsil was made by Mr. Shore in 1829| who also 


remarks on the disadvantages under which the land*holders in 


Garhwftl laboured from the want of a market for their produce.* 
The only portion in which much improvement was seen was parganah 
Tfilla Salfin, and here the progress was entirely due to the breaking 
up of new lands in the strip of country lying at the foot of the 
hills. The net resn'^t of the revision was a land-revenue of 


Its. 67,725. Up to 1826, the plains authorities never asked for an 
account of collections and arrears (jama wdsUbdki) nor was any 
sent. Writing in 1828, Mr. Traill sncciuclly informs the Board 
that no tak dm advances for agricultural improveinenta had ever 
been made, no remissions had become necessary and no balances 
had accrued,'and at the few sales of assessed lands the rights of 
the holders bad brought at publio auction six times the annual 
revenue^ In 1825, Mr. Traill’s salary was raised to Rs. 2,500 a 
month* and he was entrusted with the administration of Debra Dfiu 


with Mr. Shore as Assistant, whose duty it was to take charge*^ of 
part of Srnagar tahsili and to reside a certain portion of the year 
in the bills. Tuluka Cbandi (q. v.) waa at the same time received 
from Moradabad. Sir R. Golquhoun was Assistant in Eumano, 
and was succeeded by Captain Glover, and he again by Captain 
Corbett and Mr. Morley Smith. The Ddn was separated from 
Gnrhwal in 1829, and in the course of time a new setUement came on 

in Garhw^. In some cases the same demand 
Beulements.*"^ *'****'' continued until Mr. Batten’s revision ; 

in others a fresh settlement was mode. In 


the Ghandpur tahsil the revision took place in 1832, with almost 
the same result as before. In some villages there was a small de¬ 
crease, flue to the desertion of cultivators on account of the death of 
two influential headmen in Lobba and in others there was a small 


■ To Boanl, dated Uth November, IS95 ; to Board, dated Stb March, issa. 
* To Bitard, datvd Vnd Januarj, 18S9: to Board, doted 12th February, I82B. 
a To Government, dated SSih July, ISS6 ; to Board, datt^ Sod Bopnei.iber, isss ( 
to Board, dated IStb June, IS28. * From Government, dated 17th March, 

lass. > Shore t.'iCovernnient, dated 7th January, ISt4 ; loTraill, doted 

teth Pebriinry, I8S4: from Geverument, dated S9lh September, I8S5. Tranifer 
ordered, dated 6th December, I8SS. 
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increase. The average of the land-reveuno of Qarhwdl for the year 
immediately preceding Mr. Batten’s settlement was Rs. 6y,254. 
In 1837 Ensign Ramsay, of the 7th Native Infantry, came to Almora 
and was appointed Assistant Commissioneron the 28th August, 1840, 
in place of Captain Phillips, deceased. In 1838 we find Captain 
Huddleston in GarhwdI and Mr. E. Thomas in Kumaou. 


The ninth settlement of the land revenue in QarLwal made 

m..!. 1S38.41 

for twenty years and marks a now departure 

in the fiscal history of the district. Now for the first time an attempt 
was made to form a record>of-rights and to formulate a reasonable 
system of assessment based on an estimation of the actual assets 
and not entirely on the imperfect guesses of the previous adminis¬ 
tration. The following table given by Mr. Batten exhibits the 
assessments of each settlement up to 1833 A. D., and the maximum 
deinandable during the new one on the areas of each parganah as 
they then stood. Some differences will be found between these figure.^ 
and those given in the correspondence of the period, doc in a great 
measure to the imperfection of tho earlier records and to the fact 
that villages were transferred from one fiscal sub-division to another, 
whilst others had fallen entirely waste and been excluded from tho 
revenue-roll:— 



Attouuifti in llmpttt. 


I* ISIS. 1116. iai7 



FaitikhaDua ... 
Budhaii ••• 
Chandpue ... 
Talla Salin ff«* 

- 

Qaiiga Salan ... 

Datahsydn 

Dcw\l{{Krb MS 

Cbaundkoti ... 

UallaSaldn MS j 

Xolal ••• 

Unsettled 

(Dhibar). 

Waste (excluded) 
Cuhth end sedS- 
Surj. 

AfsdA 

GnxRD Total 



476S SS.074 4I,SS3 
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The deteils of a ea of these setUemente need not be giren, ae 
they wore for the most part based on the ronghest gnesses and are 
now of no praotioal value. 


We must examine more closely the principles on which the 

assessment made by Mr. Batten was effected, 
Frineiplei of uaeMiBent. formed the basis of bis setdement in 

Knmaon and were to a great extent recognized by Mr. Be kett m 
the current settlemeut of both districts. We shall therefore give 
verbatim extracts from the records of this settlement, as the matter 
is too important to bh dealt with otherwise. In his report on the 
aeltlement.Mr. Batten prefaces his remarks thus:— 


*'On first taking charge of the Garhwti parganahi Id 18S7 I bad eTerj thing 
to Icaru in regard to the pecniiaritira of the hill rerenoe ajetem and ererjrtUng 
to teoch in regard to the ref ielon of aettleneut required. It ie difflcnlt to aaj 
whether the Oorhwal uatif e olBciala were more aetoniahed at the terms ** Begnlatioii 
IX of 1888,*’ my own title of **Deputy Collector," and my confident propoeition of 
a aettlemcni for o period of SO or so years being eltoot to take place, than I myeelf 
waa oonfonnded at the clrenmstanee of baring to wander orer more than 4,000 
square miles in order to rerlae Be. 70,000 of land^reronne which, I was told, 
Mr. Traill had, at the last occasion (oiring to bis nnriralled loeal knowledge), 
revised in leas than a month, on the road between HardwAr and Badrindth, and 
that there wee neither a Tillage mtp to help me nor o record of area on which the 
sligbteat reliance oonld be placed." 


Bronght up in the plains system with its maps and records, it 
cannot be wondered that the work before Mr. Batten seemed insuper¬ 
able, and it was not nntil he gave up the idea of forming village 
aeitlements on comparison of rates per fractions of area merely 
guessed at and saw that the eleqents of population, communications 
and nearness to markets which had formed the guides to his pre¬ 
decessor where here as important elements in the qnestion of assess¬ 
ment as rates based on the quality of the land, did he come near any 
satisfactory conclusion and really commence to work. The revenne- 
roll forwarded by him for the sanction of Government was ** founded 
on the past payments of each estate or set of estates, viewed in relation 
to its present state of prosperity, as shown by the state of cnltivation; 
the number, character, and health of the inhabitants; the locality of 
their possession and their general resources, whether mercantile or 
agricultural, as fairly proved, according to the opinion of their 
influential neighbours, consulted in open poechdyaf on the snbjeot.** 
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In explaining his inability to make the assessment on soil 
areas or on parganah ciroies Mr. Batten alludes to the existence of 
the physical fact that 

•• No one patil however small has one natural character for all ItSTlllafM, 
and that in fact each village has a separate obaracter, aceordlag to its height on 
the mountain side, vicinity to or distance from the forests ; situatiod on the moan« 
Cain or in the valley and, above all, its climate os laflaeooed by these clrenmstsnees. 
Neither are there, for the most part, sets of villages forming one line atone height 
and other nets forming other lines at other heights; aod'thoagh It weald bo easier 
to form a Jamabandi on a list of monotain'top villagei^ upper slope, middle slopes 
lower slope, and valley villages respectively, still great dlfflcnlties would ocenr, 
without a regnlar survey, in fixing the real charaoters of the different Unas. More¬ 
over, moral obstacles would be found to separate the different villages of eaoh line 
more rigidly even than the intervening precipices.” , 

However acqaicsceut or indifferent the mass of the people 
might be to the distribution of the reveaue-demaud for short 
periods of assessment, it became quite another thing when twenty 
years were spoken of. Then each padhdn began to question the 
right of other than the settlement ofSoer to fix his share of the 
revenue burden, and the disputes and jealousy of the members of 
the panehiyat who had been accustomed to distribute the assessment 
arose to such a degree as to necessitate interference, although 
Mr. Traill, had he remained, might have been able to increase the 
land-revenue at this settlement, Mr. Batten was right in supposing 
that it was his first duty to examine into local assets and fix the 
demand on them only. At the eonohision of his last report in 
1833 Mr. Traill recorded the revenue of the province as Rs. 2,34,510 
per animm; in 1815 it was only Rs. 1,17,730. 

*' To bia praise be It,” writes Mr. Batten, ” and also that be found the pro- 
Tince, especially the Qarhw&l portion of it, fast falling tnt&a dspopnlated desert 
owing to the tyrsnny of its late rulers^ and that he left it o eomparativo 
paradise, with its inhabitants iavoking blessings on his name and on that of 
the Oovernment which he represented. The duty of his succeaeora was. It appears 
to me, rather to ooneolidate the good that badalreodj been done thn to attempt 
wlih leas ability to carry it out^ an imitatinn of the only meunre, which, if 
not origlnnlly of a doubtful ebaneter, had at least bean punued to its legitimate 
Umits.** 

Mr.- Batten*s difficulties wero itierensed by the practical 
absence of village acoountants or patwAris in (he adiiiinistr.*ition 
and phard^phanti or rent-rolls -which in Garbwftl owo their exist¬ 
ence to him. He found it anything but easy to disoovar the 
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paht and present payments of each particular village on wliich he 
miglit base his assessment; but succeeded at length in recording 
the fiscal history of each from the settlement of 1820 to the year 
1840 A.D. Hii record contains a careful review of the past his 
tory of the village in regard to its padhins and its changes from 
dependence on some other village {ddkh'li) to ini!ep'«\dence (asli) ; 
and again from its solitary position to its inclusion in other vil¬ 
lages, end so light was the incidence of the revenue that recourse 
to farming leases, properly so called, was rarely found necessary 
during the course of the settlement. 

Tl.e general rules observed in the assessment subject to modiiica- 
Princiiiles of sdniiuis- tionswheneve! local circumstances demand- 
*”*“”*• od it are thus foi mulated by Mr. Batten :— 

" 1 T)ie consent of the majority of the ahare-holiicrs in the appointment of 
hpadhdit remained, as in Mr. Traill’s time, the general law 

s. This law took absolute effcot in all cases where the existing padhdn had 
held the appointment only during the period of the expired Reiticment, and his 
disuii-ital was allowed, merely on his failing to acquire a majority of rotes. 

3. When thepa<f/<rfff had held the office for more than one settlement, he waS 
notremovedwithoutproof of fault or incapacity ; and in the e?eot of such proof 
being forthcoming, his nearest heir, or at all events some member of his family 
most agreeable to the villagers, was held to have the first claim to the appointment 

4. Ill large villages, the {.hareholdera might elect two or more padfidns, each 
to manage his particular division of the estate, and to collect the Government 
revenue and his own dues from the share holdeis belonging to his o.rn particular 
party or clan. In small villages the eleotioii of more than one pidhdn was dis- 
conraged. The above rules apply to pure bhaydekdra estates. 

5. In villages wliere there were few or many ebarchoiders, with the lands not 
ectiially divided amongst them, but cultivated by occupancy tenants {JUtdftaUrs) 
who V. ere divided among the proprietors (cot unfreqiieutly according tut heir own se* 
lection of masters), that shareholder paihdn who was found in possession of the ap- 
painiiariit,or who could show the orders of the court upon lliesi. jeet, wn^coofinned, 
and tht claim of hla brother ibareholders to be admitted to engage wiih Goicrn- 
ment was not allowed. Bat the padAdn iu such cases was strictly forbidden to in¬ 
terfere with the culiivators of any share save his own, he being entitled to collect 
ihrquot.sof Govemmeul revenue from the proprletnri sl.ari Loldcre, the latter 
making ih*>n own arrangements tor collecting their ow:i quotas from the khdjakars, 

6. Ihc Komc-rule held good in the case of ojparcciiery estates, where 
the lands were iirtually divided among the proprietors, ami where, instead of the 
XAdyaSnr or occupant, the Isuils might be found cu'tivatei by pahikdtht tenants 
or by (paying sirthi) rcalers. 

f. 1 li‘. s.ime ri.ic applied to the case of srliclc srts of villages iccludod in 
one lease; but with the villsgea diridc'i anioiig the SL-croI proprietors, except 
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wu«r* on inTMtigttlon it might be foaod that among two or three milgnstra hold¬ 
ing the lease of an esUte, the villages placed under the management of each 
eo'/iadXdN were found not to correspond with the proprietary rights. In snch 
insUnces the leases were remodelled and the villages distributed according to 
the actual possessions of the sharers ; or in esses of doubt, and pending the deci¬ 
sion of the civil coart» according to the voice of the ocenpant villasers. These 
last rules apply purely to the cases of proprietary mdlgindra, with reference to 
their position in regard to their brother shareholders. 

8. The individal who on first redeeming a rilloge from waste obtained the 
first lease was considered the sole proprietor thereof ; and if ho or his heirs wera 
still in possession of the lands, he or they could not be removed from the office of 
padkdnou the representatiou of thq cultivators, or of the brethren who accompanied 

thepaJAda at the first settlement of the village, but who did not obtain the lease. 

9. The claims to the property in, and management of, such nundbdd villages 
set up by persons (not unfrequeutly kanlingos, patwarie and their relations) who 
obtained the first lease of tne estate, but who, on failing lo redeem the. waste, or 
from any otiier reasons abandoned the site, and at subsequent setUements left the 
lease to be given to others, were at once rejected ; unless under the most distinct 
proof of the claimant having continued uninterruptedly to receive some kind of 
proprietary due (no/iAusa) from the villagers, and of the right of tho latter to tho 
office of padhdn having been always considered resumable. 

10. The claims of the ihokddr to the office of padhdo or proprietary right 
in nandbad lands recently brought under tillage, in opposition to the claim of the 
real clearer of the jungle, were at once dismissed, except he thoroughly proved 
that be himself had settled the cnltivator on the lands and had incurred expense 
in their redemption.. 

11. Such natidbdd vlllagea (rarely paying more than five rapees a year) bav- 
been sometimes Included as hamlets of the villages from which the original onltiva* 
tor came, and in which his hereditary land existed; care being taken either to record 
the proprietor as one of the joint padAdat of the whole moAdl, or, if he did not 
require that privilege, to register him os the sole owner of the loads. Snch were 
the rules in regard to naadbdd villages. 

12. As a general rule, all hamlets {ddkhiti mauzaa) were kept with the parent 
(aril) villages to which they had stood attached uninterruptedly sinee the settle¬ 
ment in 182S, except whore, by mutual oonsent, a separation was agreed upon. 

18. No village was allowed a separate lease if the records showed that, con¬ 
tinuously from 1815, or from the very first traee of its history, iu uuiou with some 
parent village was aohroken« 

14. All villages having separate inhabited sites were allowed to engage sepa¬ 
rately with Government, merely on the exptassion of their wishes to this effect by 
tlie majority of the inhabitants, if their Inclusioo fa aaother estate took place only at 
the last aetUemenl, except a dwiinct decree of court had ordered tkeirinelusioD, 

16. This rule equally applied to the case of non-proprietary communities 
occupying the land, but acknowledgiDg some external luperiori that is, If the 
khdpaJean proved that, previous to the last sotllement they hod enjoyed the privi- 
lego of having their own village padUa, they were now permitted to elect one 
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under tbe aeme rulea u Iboiie made for hhiyaekdra Villfgeo which they often 
resemble in all but the osine. 

It. In the case of Tillages haring remained as hamlets within some other 
since I8S9 or I8S8, their cUims to a separate engragement were faronrably ennsi* 
dered. whenerer inquiry prored that their original absorption was owing to some 
temporary cause now no longer eaisting, or to the prayCr or consent of the 
Inhabitants, and not to any binding decision of authority. If, however, owing to 
tbe conjunction of the estates, a great commingling of rights, interest snd posses¬ 
sions had ocenrred, a srparate lease was not granted, hut the measure of appointingsn 
additional patfbds selected from among the villagers of the included hamlet was pre¬ 
ferred* These rules were for the adjustmenl of eases relating to atU and ddkhili 
villages. 

17. The remuneration of paikdmt, whether in land or dura, or both, was left 
to the mulnal agreement of the parties, and where they could not agree, to a deei- 
•ion by panchdfat. The pedhdHekin, or iaA-padtJai, sometimes called 'jefauada' 
lands, were given over revenue free to the mdlyurdr,- but the quantity was fixed 
according to the actual facts, and not aeconlit.g to any arbitrary rate on the area 
of the whole village as formerly; for such allotment, though duly recorded in the 
prilodieal eettlement booke, alwiys remained a dead letter. 

18. Where no Aii8-/><i(/Adai lands were found to exist, none were newly ereaU 
ed except by the consent of the rllUgcrs ; but if the customary dues were found 
to be too small, a money equivalent of about one rupee for every sixteen rupees of 
Government revenue was recorded es the right of the padhdn. 

19. Owing to the republican character of the communities and the strong 
opposition made to all arbitrary measures, the enforceinent of the last-incntioned 
right, by compelling the ehareboldere to sign an agreement against their own 
wiahes, was not eSocted at the time of settlement against their own withes, but 
was left to the course of law. 

50. With the exception of general roles concerning the pnblic service, the 
instalments of revenue and the msnaeemeut of " an&'taia '* or undivided, and 
*• lawdrit’*oT nnowned lande and the rights of pasturage, the actual papei 'igrre- 
ment taken from the shareholders correspondad exactly to their own system of 
administration and liabllitiea, and those discontented with the arrangements and 
not signing the deed were left tp take their remedy or to be sued at law. 

51. The villagers were not allowed to vote away or otherwiae Interfere with 
the actual poaacasinn bf their proprietor nd/yasdr acquired during his holding the 
ofBee of paihdn in tbe ease of the said proprietor being now by the operation at 
the general rules ousted from the internal management of tbe village by the snb- 
atitutionof a village padMa in bis place.” 


Boundary disputes were found far less frequent than 'n'as ex¬ 
pected : at least tbree-fourths trere settled 
Boundary dispntes. Without the intervention of anthority. In 

such eases, the compromises of the parlies were sometimes sepa> 
nitely filed,but in general the thaknAmah showing the boundaries of 
each village was signed by the Tpadhdn» of oontignone villages. In 
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Traill's book of * great measurement ’ boundaries are given, but the 
reasons for assigning them, or the attestation by which they were 
entered, are not given. Actual demarcation of boundaries by stone 
platforms always took place whenever recourse to a legal settlement 
of (li.sputeshad been found necessary. But in the case of amicable 
agreements among themselves, such demarcation, though always re¬ 
commended, was not insisted on. indeed, on account of the villages 
beijig placed in such scattered situations, and being so numerous, it 
^^oul<J have been very difficult to find officials adequate to superintend 
thi> kind of work, and the progress of it would undoubtedly have 
excited, in many instance, the very doubts and disputes which the 
inca'=iire was intended to guard against. In Garhwal moi^ctains or 
natural objects are the u^ual boniidaries, Mr. Batten writes : — 

" At the time of settlement the (i irhwalis were distinctly girea to understand 
thst, even where no demarcation had been Insisted on the present determinstion of 


lliglils-in tvbtta lands 


their rcspccUve boundaries was final" Large portions 
of waaic land, including whole ranges and their vai<t for¬ 


ests,have been inrliidcdfrom oMen time in the boundaries of adjacent villagesytliniigh 


not included in (heir reconlrd aien. N'o interfereuce with this noiuinil allotment of 


waste (cacept in the case of the 'rardi lands) has been attempted at the present set. 
tlemciit of Garhwsl. Such a division has b;cn found useful in giving separate 
tracts for p.asturc for the cattle of dilTerenk villages ; but the inhabitants h avc 
been strictly forbidden, and the prohibition Is piirtlculariaiHl in the padhdn't Ica^e, 
and alwi in the several engagement papers signed by the shareholders of sillsges, 
from levying dues for the privilege of graaing within certain boundaries, unless 
the custom of paying oud receiving them has been immemorial; the burden of 
the proof of this resting with those who demand such payments. Owing to the 
Ignorance and retarded civilization of the communities and the absence of villsgu 
occountiints, the record of village ad ninistration must necessarily be imperfect. 
1 therefore take this opp'wtiiiiity of asserting that the right of Government to all 
the forests and waste lands, not included in the assesaable area of the estates, 
remains utterly unaficcled by the incluoion of certain tracts within tha bauuda- 
ries of villages, and that no one has a right, merely on account of such inclusion, to 
demand payment for the use of pasturp-grouadh, or for the permission to cut 
timber or firewood. Neither does such inclusion interfere necessarfly with the right 
of Government to accept offers for nauihdd laasea. fiat as ordered in the caae 
of the Tar&i *<ircsts, so in the bills (where, too, aamtiidari clalma are rare), the 
Inhabitants at the villages most odjaeeut to the tract, or having it recorded within 
their boundary, should h.ivc th<- first refusal of all such leases i and no grant of the 
kind should bo allowed within a certain distance of the cnltlvated and culturablc 
waste lands of inhabited vill igcs ; the d Istance to be filed by the district oflicer 
after receiving the report of the local patwfirl ind kaofingo as to the position 
and extent of tlie proposed clearing. If proper bUcbUod ia pnid to the subject of 
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waste lands in Garhwsl,and every application for the privilege of redeeming them 
be carefully conaidcrcd and decided on witli reference to the ahovcniimtioncd de¬ 
claration now made by the settlement officer, I am of opinion that the prosperity 
of Prsrhwil, and the advance of its population and agriciiltn''e, and finally of its 
rfvenne, n\iII be for the future even more satisfactory than during the years that 
fullowed the expulsion of the Gorkhalisand tin return of the poasantiy to their an¬ 
cient homes. In every putli there are one or two villages, very thriving in cha¬ 
racter, and nith surplus members who are avail.ible to become pafukda/it cultivators 
of iitighliDiirfng estates, 1 hare pnrpoaely, in the wilder districts (Chandpur, 
nndhiin, Chnprahot, and Ttilla SaUn, for in<>tance) left such villnge- lowly asseis- 
cd, in order to increase their wealth, and render them reservoirs, wl'-'nce its cur- 
rculs e.in flow and fertilize the viciiuty. Let the superfluous nioinhers of such 
romiiiiiriilips be distinctly told that a good litie will be giM'n w.cb the several 
patihes of ffnc redeemable lan;^ in the foirst, and that all flctiiinus rlniiiss io mo¬ 
nopoly of i he waste have now been repudiated as an rsurpaiion of Goverinnent 
rights, and as only tending to injure the 'ountry by inei«-a*ing iiie tigers mid 
bears, and 1 am sure that the otters for new lands will iiicre.'M- lenfcjld *’ 

The same principles governefl Mr. B.'ittou’h assignment of the 
waste in Kumaon and were again formally annoiiii- ed -m Mr, 
Beckett*.s revision of settlement in both Garbwal and Kumaon and 
arc referred to again hereafter. 


Tlie following statement gives the statistics of area of Mr. 
Batten's settlement* :— 
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* Confirmed by G. O. No. S 749 , dated SIst December, 1142 . 
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The following remarks on Mr. Batten’s settlement of 1840 are 


Beriew. 


taken from Mr. Beokeic's report on its 
revision in 1864:— 


'* In 1840' the people generally were poor. There were no roads or markcls, 
and the working clasees were only gradually emerging from the state of serfdom 
in which they had been held by previous OoTernments. Since then their condi¬ 
tion has naterially Improred, roads have been made, wild beasts haTS been redueedf 
eztenaive clearinge have been effected, and all resort freely to the great marts at 
the ftoot of the hills at B&mnagar, Kotdw&ra, DharoB» and Patlya, where they 
eaehsnge theft own surplos produce for the commodftiee of the plaint During 
the past settleuient every village had the power of increasing cnllivation without 
being liable to extra revenue. They had farther the right of pasturage and of 
using the spontaneous products within their bonudiries and oousldering t|kat every 
mile in the district, including the snow ranges, is supposed to be Included within 
the boundary of some village, these privileges cannot be lightly eatimated. Ho 
vill^es, however, had manorial rights which authorised them to dispose of timber, 
claim pasturage fees, or exclude their oeigtaboure who from olden time had enjqyed 
the privilege of graxing their cattle, cutting wood, gathering leaves, Ae. This 
system may be considered one of the chief causes of the iccreaM of cultivation 
sinoe 1840. Small hamlets have now become lorge vUlages, and villagef have 
sprung op where cattle-sheds only esleted formerly.” Only 88 villages with 
an area of 888 ditit, or about 648 acres, were waste at the new aetUemeot in 
1864. 


The new eettlement wss effected between 1861 and 1864 

Mr. J. O'B. Beckett The great feature 

Tenth settlement. , , , ^ ... 

of the new settlement la the regular field 
measurement as in the plains, a real cadastral survey. Bvery vil¬ 
lage in Garhw&l, with the exception of those in the upper portion 
of the Bhotiya mahdls, has been measured and maps with indices 
to them have been prepared by native surveyors. Even at Mr. 
Batten’s settleiuent no actual measurement ever took place, but 
every thok or local division of each estate was examined by the 
surveyor, and the number of nd/u in it was guessed at. The result 
was entered in the records, and the totals show the number of bint 
of each class of land in each estate from naxae oaddsi, or gneis 
from inspection, as the system was called. Naturally this system 
led to much eonoealment and the differenM in the arable area at 
(he two settlements is not altogether due to improvement, but 
in many cases to restitution. At Mr. Beckett's settlement the bin 

* See Setl'.iucai Beport for IS64 (Allahabad, IMS). 
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of 4,800 iqnare yards, or only forty less than an English aero, 
was retained as the standard of measurement. Actual survey ope¬ 
rations commenced in 1856, but the mutiny put a stop to all opera¬ 
tions from June, 1857 to December, 1858 ; but notwithstandinir al! 
stoppages and other difficulties, the total cost of survey and pre¬ 
paration of recordi-of-rights was only Rs. 74,005. The survey wa-* 
finished in 1860 and the papers completpd in 1861. Tho area mea- 
Hnred was 149,379 bisis; therefore the cost per bfsi is a little under 
eight annas. Th'* cost of measurement in gunih^ and s<ida~ 

hart holdings was defrayed by the parties to whom they belonged. 
All terraced land was measured and assessed, but only so much 
of other land as the villagers desired was measured, but was omit¬ 
ted in all cases from the assessmeut. The boundaries entered 
in the great demarcation book of 1823 and which had been upheld 
at the twenty years’ settlement were recognized and remained 
unaltered. The only changes were in the boundaries of pattis and 
parganahs. These were altered to suit the extension oftbe system 
of patw&ris so as to give to each the charge of a compact area. 
To effect this about 125 isolated villages were transferred to the 
pattis within which they were situate, but which formerly belonged 
to othelr distant pattis by reason of their being included in the 
Ihnkddri of men who resided there. A large number of hamlets 
were converted into indeiiendent villages at the request of the pro¬ 
prietors, as iu many instances tho hamlet had become as laigc us tho 
parent village. 

After all the measnrement papers had been completed a book 
was prepared showing the area, cultivation, 
past fiscal history and population. With 
the information thus obtained and after a personal inspection of 
each village, Mr. Beckett gave out the assessment in presence of 
the padhdns and assembled landholders. In villages where the 
assets had been fraudulently concealed at previous settlements, a 
considerable inorease was dnuiaiided, whilst in others, where culti¬ 
vation hod greatly increased, the assessment was at favourable 
rates to allow of the people gaining the full advantage from their 
industry; progressive assessments in- snob cases were frequently 
made. 
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Only thwn cinues of land were raeotnieed. irrlKOted (wm). flnt tnd second 
quality dry and these ware entered In the village paper. The prodncr of irrigated 
is considered equal to. double that of second-rate dry land, and that of first class 
dry is as compared with aecond'clhu land, more valuable by one-third. In a 
faronrable year this calculation may not correctly represent the yield of the three 
lands ahoTe speeUled; but considering that in dry sea«ons second-class land pro. 
duces proportionately less than the good unirrigated land, and that land capable 
of being irrigated is so far independent of rains as to give, under niifarourabic 
cirenmatanees, even a fair crop, the estimate of the produce of ihrsc three qu.'ilitt''s 
of land may be considered sonnd, though perhaps the ii rignted land should 
been nssessed more highly.” In fixing the j.sma, Mr Dockcti remarks lh.it bo took 
** into consideration sll particulars alTectmg the present .tnd the future prosperity 
of every village. Where a hill-side was steep, the terrace walls rcqiiiio extra labour. 
Where the women were in excess of the men; where the men were gmemlly old or 
the male population consisted chiefly of boys; where the land was too e.xt(>iisire for 
the village community to cultivate, snd its isolated position put it licrund tlio 
reach of non-resident eultirators (palnkatkhi)\ wiicre llio vieinitjr of heavy jnngle 
rendered the crops liable to destrnction by bears and deer .and ihc cattle were likely 
to soffer from tigers—these aud other reasons induced him, in many iii'.tances, to 
aasess lend far below the average rate. Hitherto no charge had cvei been niaile for 
water-mille. da water mills are very profitable, and usually the property of prU 
vale individuals who monopolise the wat<‘r and claim rights in it, it wsa thought 
oiilv tiuit proprietor, who realized profits, shoiiM pay a sinnll rent. Where 
niilla belonged to the village community and no charge for grinding was levied, 
these were not assessed. In private water-mills a charge of onc-sixteenth of the 
grain ground is made A mill ought to grind at least two mniinds in 34 liours: 
no thit the proprietor would get fire sera adny. The mill commonly used can l>o 
put up for a trifle; in fact the cost of it would be repaid by the receipts of one 
month. As the tax was new to the people ouly one rupee was charged for a mill 
liable to any intermption, and two rupees on those which are nt constant work 
throughout tbe year. The ratee at Srinagar, Rlidrpray&g, and sonic places on the 
pilgrim rood are a little higher." 

Sir Henry Ramiay remarks:—" As compared with preceding settlements the 
present one has eliminated to a great degree from its 
frsira. ke. calculations the item of preoioa* demand .- in the 

highly cullivsted and agrionlturally proaperous part 
of the country, the bearing of acreage on populatioo, and eiVe eerid, waa a main 
item of calculation, and In the less populous tracts, or where agclcnltaral assets 
were found to be subordinate to trading and other casnal capabilities, the 
Census, combined with an estimate of the character of the population, nitorded 
Che umlQ basla of the revenue isscasmcnt. In the Bhot tract of MaLi Tain- 
khoada the revenue ImT almoet strictly called a poll-tax. A more fnir 
oodd of for that tract, and the similar tracts lu Kiimaun proper, 

might be on a eerrect enumcrattoa of herds of cattle and flocks of sheep; but 
Mr. Beckett* wllk all bia personal getivity and local knowledge, found Hint 
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canee&lnaeDt of snch Mseta wag possible (o a lar^e extent, and that the eounting 
of the proflt-earning and rerenue-ylelding bnmau item was an easier task " 

Cesses had never before been levied, but the people had been 
taught to expect a more elaborate record and the maobinerj for its 
preparation and custody bad to be provided for by an extension 
of the patwAri system and the allotment of smaller areas. Every 
patwAri now is a trained surveyor and the civil local referee in all 
land disputes. The numbers were increased to 44, paid at ten 
rupees a month from a four per cent, cess on the land-revenue. 
Owing to the increase in the postal service, the duty of carrying 
the mails which lay with the inhabitants of the villages along the 
principal lines of road had become exceedingly onerous. Those 
villages along the main lines of communication had to carry a 
mail every day if they received no aid from those more distant 
and where they did receive aid, men had to come from consider¬ 
able distances) Personal service was accordingly abolished and 
a cfss of three per cent, on the revenue provided for a paid staff 
of runners and distributed the duty equally over every village. 
Schools in the iuterior were unknown and a three per cent, cess 
was also established for this purpose and gave 53 schools to the 
district. Personal service for the repair of roads has always been 
required and that system has been retained, care being taken to 
effect the repairs when the people are relieved of the more pressing 
duties in the fields. The general result in the despatch of reports 
and receipt of orders in policq cases has been strongly marked, and, 
in addition, every village c.nn witboni charge communicate by 
letter with any part of the district. The revenue is paid in fonr 
instalments, three falling on the autumn and one on the spring 
crop. The padhAn always pays in the first instance, whether he has 
been paid by the other proprietors or not, and he then recovers 
from them, if necessary, by a summary suit. It is found that i 
any proprietor's share be sold, it is usually at the suit of some 
creditor who has lent money to meet the Government demand. 
In the last few years, there have been only 251 transfers by gift 
or sale among the 31,1 IS recorded proprietors in Garhwil. Sale 
for arrears of revenue is unknown. 
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The following table gives all the inforniation about thf* current 
settlement that appears necessary:— 
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06.64C 

226,293 

|ll 6 

0 12 9 

2,009 

1 2.923 

Waste 

• •• 

... 

67 

836 

■■ 

B 

mm 

79 


1 

B 

1 


IB 

Fomt 

tee 

... 

80 

1,560 

H 

B 

In 

Bbi 


1 

B 

1 



OaoiTD Total..., 

9,116 

4,667 

1,06,787 

B 

B 

96,311 

291,786 

tJ 

0 12 0 


2,943 


The present Government demand amoants to Rs. 96,311 and 


Rs. 3,626 from the ioddbart pattis. The settlement expires in 
1890-91. 

The following table will show how this settlement has worked| 
as it gives a statement of demand, collection and balance of land- 
revenue on the roll from 1872-73 to 1882-83:— 


1 


Collec- 

tino 


Fabtioolars or Balarcb 

Percentage of 
real balance 
to demand. 

Tear. 

Denwnd. 

Balance. 

1 

Nominal. 

Id train 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

*3 

•M 

,o 

l§ 

u 

is 


Bb. 

Bf. 

Bo. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 


187S-7S ... 


94,815 

1,964 

1,944 


000 

— 

1-39 

1S78'74 ... 

I" id 

95,111 

468 

468 

Bl 

•oe 

■M 

■40 

1874*Til 


94,714 

865 

720 

too 

145 

wm 

•91 

1S7S-76 ... 

95J169 

96.ai4 

945 

945 

a • e 


Hfl 

■25 

1S7S-77 ... 

96,569 

94,779 

760 

740 

000 


40 

•77 . 

1S77-78 » 

99,186 

96,576 

5,610 

5.610 

eeo 

MB 

BiB 

6-SS 

1878.78 ... 

96,186 

89,931 

6,955 

6,955 

060 

wm 

wm 

6-49 

1878-80 ... 

96,176 

94.065 

9,091 

9,uS5 

•W 


HI 

9 11 

1880-81 ... 

90,140 

94,591 

1.618 

1,566 

eeo 

48 

0 

1-6I 

1881-88 ... 

96,199 

95.971 


761 

59 

too 

46 


1888-83 .t. 

96,074 

95,086 

IB 

mm 

m 

eol 

87 

•98 
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Tb(> tenures, viila;]fe officers, such as say&aas, kamins, padl>4ns, and 

palw'&ris are described ander Kiimaon and 

uC'f 

need not be referred to here The revenue- 
fjvr, tjinnh, however, require some separate notice. In the year 
18(>H S.Mi., (‘c responding to 1811-12 A.D., Dakshi Dnsaratli Khatri 
nri'l T<u'',i Dahadur Bhanddri were deputed from Nepal to make the 
settlement of G!l)h^\dl and resumed nearlv all the estates held free 
of reernuo for which no sufficient authority was forthcoming and 
granted to those who worn conBrmod in their possessions certifS- 
cates to that tiTfCt. Tlic entire province was then assigned for the 
Huppori of the military, and no grant therefore of a subsequent 
date, nnle^fS originating from or confirmed by the court of Nepal, 
could have been held sufficient to Rlienate lands in such an assign¬ 
ment It was accordingly ruled that all sneh invalid grants 
shniiM lo resumed, and Mr. Traill was directed to inquire into 
eacli ea'<.' and report the result to Government. Certain sums 
vvi'n: also paid to various temples and individuals from the proceeds 
«l the tl^ln^it tax at Srinagar; claims to a participation in these 
dues Were uKo examined into and decided on the same basis.* 
Tlio goniiial result showed 501 villages held in gunth free of 
revenue for the support of temples and 27 as mudji by individuals. 
At the close of 1840, the mudji holdings comprised 163 hUia and 
the lands amounted to 13,651 bisiit of culturabla land, of 
w'hicli H43 bisis formed parts of villages which paid revenne to 
Oovernmuiit and included the saddbart assignments. The rights 
th on established were confirmed formally by Goveroment,'* and at 
the recent settlemeut the inquiry was finally closed by an examina¬ 
tion of the claims to buld small patches of gdnth free of rovenuo 
and all who could prove their claims were confirmed in posses 
sion—■ 

The following table shows the revenue-free holdings as at 
present recognised :— 

' To (luTornmeut, dnted 19th April, ISIS • to Oovernment, dated 99nil March, 
181(1,10 Government, dated SSth March, ISIS; from Gorerntnent, dated fOth 
April, ISIS ; to Government, dated SOth.May, 1816 ; from OoTernmeiit, dated llth 
June, ISIS;.'to Oovernment, dated tSrd May, ISIS ; to Oiivernnent, dated 96th 
July, ISIS I from Government, dated luih August, ISIS. ■ From Traill, 

dated 7th March, ISIS ; to Government, dated I6ih March, IBIS ; to Government, 
dated 19th April, ISIS ; from Governmeot, dated ISth May, iSISi ttf Government, 
dated 8th May, ISIS ; from Oovernment, dated S5th May, ISIS. *9044 of 

ISth Octoter, 1869. 
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can (A grantees. 

1 

> 

Area in b(*i*. 

Nominal aMtumi-U tn 
rupees. 

1893. 

-1863. 

Former. 

Present. 

Badrin&lh 

• ee 

SS9 


4,379 

Bm 

3,943 

Kcdarnith 

•• 

6* 


967 


867 

Kamaleawar 


14 


967 


948 

Lachbmioirayao 

■1 

109 

196 


109 

Baghontth 

••• 


108 

166 


107 

Tungnitb 

••• 


IS3 

189 


193 

Oopeswar 

m 

■Q 

129 

954 


943 

Boiall grants 

sea 


1,449 

1,733 

666 

1,606 

Waste 

••• 

■ 

39 

• a a 


• •• 

Total 

••• 

636 

7,845 

8,t)74 

6,037 

• 7,136 




Area in bfsia. 

Nominal assusment. 

Mmifi grantees. 


■■ 







m 

1863. 

Former. 

Present. 

J. Henry 


aft 

mm 

168 

18 

116 

Balinukand 

• •a 

se* 

35 

69 


66 

Amar Bingh 

• •a 

ta* 

7S 

93 


36 

Cbintamaui 



20 

21 


16 

Hniali 

saa 

•■a 

21 

26 


40 

Waste 

aaa 

••a 

10 

6aa 

Hi 



Total 

••a 

996 

S68 

1)6 

263 


S^ibart, 


Besides the endowments assigned for the support of temples are 
the saddbart grants or endowments for the 
support of pilgrims, the most important of 
which had their origin not many years before the introduction of 
British rnlo. In 1854 «an., corres|)onding to 1797 A.D., the reve> 
sues of parganah Katoli in Kumaoii, assessed in 1816 at Hs. 1,173, 
were devoted by Ft&ja Ran Bah4rJur Sah of Ncftdl to supplying 
grain to’ pilgrims proceeding to Badriufith and the proceeds wore 
distributed at the dhartnsdia built by Chauntra Rudrbir Sdh at 
Fipaikoti. In 1870 san. (1813 A.D.) a further grant was made of 
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the revenues of parganah Dasoli in Garhw&l by B6ja B&j ludra 
Bikram S&h of Nepdl to the temple of Badrin4th, valued at 
Rs. 1,315 in 1816, whioh were distributed at the temple itself to 
the pilgrims visiting it. For the same purpose the revenues of par- 
ganah Malir^uri in Kumaon, valued at Rs. 1,006 in 1816, were 
assigned to the support of pilgrims proceeding to KecUrudth by 
Raja Han Babddur Sdh in the name of his wife Kant Bhati in 
1797 A.D., and were distributed at Wdla Patau in the dharms&la 
built there by Clhountra Bam S&h. Parganahs Painkiianda, Bamsu 
and Maiklianda, assessed at Rs. 1,126 in 1816, were similarly as- 
siguod in one grant by Raja Raj Indra Bikram Sdh in 1813 A.D., 
.and the proceeds were distributed at the dharmsdla built by Iliya 
Bdi, aunt of Jaswant Rio Holkar, at Ohaupatta below Tungaiiath 
and at Patogarh. The total value of (he assignments was therefore 
Rs. 4,620. 

TIjo grants’ were addressed to the occupiers of the assigned 
lands, directing them to pay the dues of Government according to 
the settlement to the officers entrusted with the administration of 
the charity, who were on the other hand warned not to exact more 
than the 6xcd demand entered in the grants. The object of these 
assignments was to afford to every pilgrim who chose to demand 
tho benc6t of the clnarity a certain amount of food at five specified 
places on tho roads to the temples. Minute instructions were given 
as to the quantity each pilgrim could claim and rules were laid for 
the administration of the charities and the remuneration of th^ per¬ 
sons appointed to superintend their distribution. It was also 
ordered that any surplus fnnds that might remain should be 
snffered to accumulate in order to meet the contingency of a larger 
number of pilgrims visiting the temples in any particular year. 
In 1816, the management of these charities rested with the Rawals 
or chief priests of the temples. A grant of precisely similar charac¬ 
ter of tho village of Klioli and seven other villages not far from 
Siinagar was made at a much more remote period by the Rijas of 
Qarhw41; the exact date is not known, but it was confirmed by the 
flepalese and recognised by our Government. These villages were 

* To Goveremeot, dated Slat Uareb, Ills ; from Oovemmeot, dated IMh 
April, ims i to Goveremeat,dated Urd Mar* lU* s to Ur. Vkaier, dated 8th June, 
ISIS. 
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BBBessed at Ra. 237 in 1816. At the British occnpation the source 
of income at Ked&rn&th and Badrin&th consisted of (a) revenue 
from saddbart fundSf (h) offerings of pilgrims at the shrine itself, 
(e) rent in money and kind from gfbtth lands, and (d) the property 
found on the bodies of persona dying in the neighbonrliond of the 
temples. 

The officers of Government never interfered with the last tiiri'O 
sources of income. Mr. Traill, however, 
Management. entirely separated the administration of 

the saddbart endowment from the temple funds and soon found 
that the assigned revenue of Badrinath considerably exceeded 
the exjiendilnro on the two charities at Pipalkoti and /oshiinath. 
In 1810^ he recommended to Government that the surplus pro¬ 
ceeds of the saddbart assignments of both the Keddrn6th .and 
Badrinfiih temples shinild be devoted to the formation and rep.air 
of good roads to both ibu tein[>les, the suffering and actual 
loss of life to the pilgrims being represented as very great. The 
Government sanction was withheld on the grounds of offence to 
religious prejudices, aud it was at the same time directed that no 
misappropriation of the assigned revenues should be permitted. 
Sitsr&m, the il&wal or head-priest of Badrinath, died in 1817 and 
was succeeded by N&rayan Bli&t, daring whose administration 
the incapaoity and malversation of the temple officials induced 
Mr. Traill to take tlie management of their temporal affairs into 
his own hands. He appointed superintendents to manage the doles, 
and seeing that the clause directing the surplus funds of short 
years should be accumulated for the extra expenditure of the years 
when pilgriina arrived in large numbers had fallen into abeyance, and 
that no advantage was likely to accrue from its revival, determined 
to apply the surjilus funds to the improvement of the roads to the 
sacred places for which he had in vain solicited sanction. Accord¬ 
ingly, having for a few years allowed the surplus funds to accii.nn- 
late, in 1827-28 he commenced, throngh the landholders, the road^ 
from Hardwar to Badrin4r,h, laying out the greater portion of it 
himself, and for this purpose undergoing dangers that few men would 
care to encounter. The ivork v/us completed in about seven years, 

* To Board, dated IBkb September, ISSS. 

39 
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and in the three years following, that ia up to 1835, roads 
were also constructed from Rudrprayag to Kedarn&th, from 
Ukhimath to Chiuioli and from Karupraysg through Chandi>ur and 
Lohha to Robilkliand. These rouJs are about 300 miles ia length 
and were constructed at a cost of Rs. 25,000. In 1810, the income 
of the fund amounted to Hs. 2,085 and the '!vpenditure on the 
pilgrim doles to Es. 1,197, leaving a b.'il.incc of lis. 1,488 for the 
road fund, besides an accumulated sundiis oi' TU. 4,GOO intended 
for wideniug the roads. 

Mr. Traill, though'he deserved the highest praise from philan- 
throphists for his euergy in constructing the pilgrim ru.id, ratlier 
strangely left off bis labour at the very point wiiere a ru<id was 
most wautod, viz., between Joshimatli and the Niii pass, and almost 
totally neglected all roads between Alm(<ra and Garhwkl, Srinagar 
and Najibabad-aud other im[)(irtant |):irts of the country. His suc¬ 
cessors endeavoured to rectify these omissions, not however without 
having recourse to the corvee system, to which Traill prubabiy 
averse and not without reason. In 1840, tlie road to the Niti pass 
was commenced and other roads continued to be constructed until 
Mr. Lushiugton in 1841 again banded over the entire funds and 
their administratian to the Edwals.^ 

In 1840, Dr. Playfair^ visited the temples and found the con¬ 
dition of the pilgrims miserable in the extreme. Disease was ex¬ 
ceedingly common amongst them, duo in a great measure t'> wautof 
food, old ago, previous sickness and t!io oneet.s of long coulinnoil 
travel. To this last cause must bo attributed the prevalence of 
running sores in the lags and feet, wliieh were miirh aggravitnd by 
the bites of the vonoinoua nios so common in the li‘;lls. No medical 
altcndauco was available and niauy who hvd iiu friends to nurse 
and attend them during illness pcrishcii by the wav. Mr. Batten 
made some attempts to succour the pilgrims by distributing inedi- 
eiues through the vaccinators. In a letter of his written in 1840 
he showed that there were uo funds available for supplying medical 
attendance, as the surplus revenue from the Badriii6th road fund 
was only .siitbcient fur the purpose to which it was applied, and 

* To Government, dnte^ S4tli J.'iiiniiry, IStS i to Government, dated let March, 
|842. * To Medical Board, dated 9(h January, IS4U ; from fiiiddleaton to 

poininiosioiier, dated 10 th March, 1840 ; from OoTunimeiit. dated Sib April, 1840| 
from Guverament, dated S9th April, 1840. 
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Government in conseqaenoe sanotioned the establishment of one 
naUve doctor. 

The Khola chanties were administered as under the Native 

Kbeia ohailty Government by a Superintendent up to 

1830 and the distribution was made at 
Srinagar. In that year the Hardwdr road being completed to 
Deopray6g, it was thought advisable to remove the distribution to 
Sitakoti, a place between Srinagar and Deoprayig. A house for 
the Superintendent and for storing the grain was there built. As 
there were two charities still distributed at Srinagar, the Khola 
§ad6hart was quite superfluous thera. An iovestigation into the 
receipts and disbursements led to a disoovery of several abuses. A 
new assessment was in consequence made on a view of the actual 
assets; this settlement after a partial modification was finally con¬ 
cluded with the consent of landholders at the following rates: 
—wheat 326 diins, rice 42, manduwa 42 and cash Ets. 85 kaef^eha. 
Taking the ddn at 32 seers, the total money value of the grain and 
cash was about Bs. 300. The pilgrims were entitled to receive 
going and retumiug of flour, a pice each of ghi and salt and 
half a pound of d&l or split pulse.^ This arrangement was abo¬ 
lished in 1851 and the proceeds were banded over to the Srinagar 
hospital. 

The Kedirnath endowments in 1830 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,843 os follows i— 


Kedirnith ehsritj. 


Fatti Hshrjari. Bt. I,S49, distribated at NAU PaUa. 


Parkandi „ 

7BS 

99 

Oiobta. 

Bifflin „ 

sis 

St 

Patogark. 

Haikhanda ^ 

t30 

99 

Chobta. 


Mr. Traill left the management of the revenues of these chari¬ 
ties entirely in the hands of the R&wal, who seems to have been a 
man of sense aud resource anxious to gaiu a name and unro- 
striotod by a greedy set of followers. He devoted the surplus 
funds to rebuilding tlie temples at Keddrodib, Trijogi, Ukbimath 
and Madhmaheswar.* This may be due to the fact that the consti¬ 
tution of -the priesthood at Keddmdth resembles more that of a 
nonaateiy of which therRdwal is merely the bend aud several 

* Ra. 1<VOOO ware laveated In Govcranaiit tecaritici for tbe purpose ol 
fcadlnc tba pUfrlms to Badriudtbi to Goverancat, dated 9btb January, ISSX 

* Battan la IS40 writai that tha BAwal ie not obliged to rend iu aay etated 
or periodical lists of Ui (I) ladtbirt, (s) sdutk, (3) oiteiuiga. 
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of the roembon poBsess nearly the same power, while at BadrinAth 
the Brahmans are absolnte and their head withont control. Under 


the orders of Government the managoment of these charities was 
transferred to the local agency in 1851. 

Regarding Mr. Traill’s proceedings Mr. (now Sir John) Stra- 

, , obey, in his report in 1851 on these fnnds. 

Local eoamtttee. , t ^ 

shows that they were not opposed to the 

orders of Government and that his (Mr. Traill’s) management of 
the charities was not only in accordance with the spirit of the 
endowments wisely and liberally interpreted, but it conferred on 
the district a benefit the importance of which It is difficult to esti¬ 
mate too highly. 1 do not overstate my opinion when I say that 
Garbwai has derived more advantage from the construction by 
Mr. Traill and his snocessers of these roads than from all the other 


measures put together that have been taken for the improvement 
of the country since the introduction of the British Govornuient 
to the present time. I may add that the mar.ner in which Mr. 
Traill expended the surplus aaddbart funds has contributed perhaps 
more than anything else diat he did to preserve the feelings of 
admiration and respect with which his name is remembered in 
these hills.'* In his report' to Government the same offieer pro¬ 
posed that the funds should be again taken under Government 
superintendence, and that the surplus be devoted to the useful 
works oontemplated by the spirit of the grants. Gbvernment on 
this issued orders to the local uffioers to assume charge of all these 
charitable grants to be managed af a trust in the spirit of the Local 
Agency Act (Regulation XIX. of 1810). The net proceeds of tbe 
lands to be disbursed by the same officers for the benefit of 
pilgrims proceeding to the shrines in Garhwil: first for feeding 
iiidigout pilgrims; secondly, the establishment of an hospital at 
Srinagar and gradually of dispensaries alongthe line of march; third¬ 
ly, the repair of the roads leading to the shrines most visited.* 

1 Mo. li, dated ISth Msj, ISSO; replied ta by U. O Mo. SIS? of Sth October, 
ISSO * The ridee inStodo^ to 1SS3 were mended by 0.0. No. lOtf detol 

asth Fpp.'embcr. isst, on eecoaot of (he dtat''>csfsl meaeBementof thetomM 
■t Badrindih. It wee then decreed that the enciant euston ehoald be ravlved sj 
vbtcii tbe BijeofTihrl lelectcd end appointed the chief oBciile of the toapla. 
*' '1 hie wMI tend eiore than acythlnfr elte to eever tlic cennectiea of tbe Bivopeoa 
oflleers witb the temple, to iapoeo o reel tespooiilbiUty on tbo Biwsl end the 
war ind pul e atop to the wboleaelo depredation oow practieod. Tbo aboiitiim of 
the offee uf VVuir is elao authorised.” The loi’al committee, however, idmiaio> 
tfec tbe «a«d&art funis aa before. 
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Since then, the revenaes have been devoted to these pur¬ 
poses and dispensaries have been erected at suitable spots on 
the pilgrim road, the lowest being at Srinagar, and are so 
sitnated that a pilgrim is never more than two marches from 
a dispensary from the time he leaves Srinagar till be again 
descends to the plains. Best-bonses have also been coustrocted 
at every ten or twelve miles along the entire route. Ihese 
valuable institutions have saved a great many lives. Before 
their erection sick pilgrims were left by their friends, whose 
means did not permit of their halting, to die. A great many 
of them got swollen legs from the bite of a small fly; now 
they are treated and fed at the dispensaries, and on recovery 
many, instead of going on to Badrin&th, relnrn at*once to 
the plains. Before these branch dispensaries were instituted, 
these unljiappy - crea-tores, nnable to move ft om swollen legs, 
were left to die of starvation* The land revenue of the onr- 
rent settlement on the aaddbart villages amounted to Rs. 10,013. 
In Garhw&l there are villages in BArabsydn assessed at Rs. 420 
and in Dewalgarh at Rs. 189 : then parganah Dasoli assess¬ 
ed at Rs. 2,155 and pattis Bdinsu, Parkandi and Maikhaiida 
assessed at Rs. 1,449 ; total Rs. 4,213. In Kumaon the 
Kotanli and Mahryiiri pattis give an aggregate revenue of 
Rs. 5,800. 

Tea cultivation is the only indnstry in GarhwAl under Eu¬ 
ropean superinteudenoe. Some aeoonnt 
of the origin and history^ cf tea-plant¬ 
ing baa been given elsewhere, and under Euuaun will be 
found the only statistics of outturn that we possesa. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives a list of the tea-plantations in existence at 
the current settlement with some statistics as to tenure and 
area r—'A.' signifies those held free of revenue under the grant 
rales: *B.* those held free of reveuue under the “ waste-land 
and fee-simple roles*0.* was sold by auction, and oom- 
pruet the old Government tea-gardens sold in fee-simple and in- 
dnding Cbapri« Marw5ra| Chalangaon, Fokhri and BAwatgaon- 
DdUa. 
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On tillage tenure. 


Patti. 

Village. 

1 

Holder. 

Area in bNis 

Land 

revenue. 




B. 

a 

Kb. 

Plndarvfir 

(Badhin), 

Chiringa 

Taltrirl Tea Co 

34 

8 

33 

Ditto 

Chiringa giatk. 

Ditto 

19 

13 

SO 

Lobba (CLInd- 
pur). 

Ghandyil 

n 

Silkot Tea Co, 

78 

11 

37 

Ditto ... 

Bilkot 

OlitO 

89 

0 

S5 

Ditto ... 

Cbbapili 

Ditto 

36 

1.1 

S4 

Ditto 

Ruriya ... 

Ditto 

S3 

11 

18 

Ditto 

Rohira ... 

.. 

77 

10 

85 

Ditto 

Ritliiya 

Hm At &• Ri- 
chare) n 

34 

14 

33 

Bill (ChandpaO. 

Sarnia 

Major M .yue... 

7 

13 

10 

Choprakot 

(Ch&udpur). 

Museti ... 

J, Henry 

62 

IS 

85 

Ditto 

Rimikesaia ... 

Ditto 

8 

IS 

5 

Dharmd^iilsyfin 
(Malla, Saluu). 

Chopta 

Ditto 

118 

11 

83 



Total ... 

338 

8 

840 


Rtveinn'-free. 


Fattl. 

Oraut. 

Grantee. 

Aica ill acres. 

Purclin&e- 

moiiey. 

Pin darwir 

Gwildam ... 

0 

Tahi ari Tea Co., 

A. r. p. 

504 0 S6 

Ra. 

1,580A 

(nadhiiD 

Ditto 

Talwirl ... 

Ditto ... 

j 

S60 1 2n 

781A 

Ditto M 

lyauriya 

Ditto 

7S0 3 S4 

1.809B 

Ditto 

Bartoli ... 

Ditto 

1,988 0 90 

3,39011 

Ditto OM 

DInatoll 

C It- Troop ... 

517 a 0 


Lolibii ... 

Matkota>kbiI, 

Silkot Tea Co., 

B30 0 88 

1,3;IA 

Ditto ... 

batoli ... 

J, A 8. Ill- 

173 S 7 

449A 

Ditto 

Divili ... 

chords. 

Ditto 

705 8 18 

l,778A 

Ditto ... 

Korakbet 

Major B Mayne, 

1,9)4 1 4 

a.l>39A 

Fill 

Bemtil 

Copt. B. Gatvne, 

1,349 a 0 

3,9USA 

Choprakot ... 

Oarair 

J. Henry 

304 S 33 

1 S6SR 

Kand4rs>&n ... 

Attdrnpa m. 

Major B. Majne, 

793 0 13 

I.OBOC 

Ditto 

Gadoii ... 

J. Ucnrj .w 

1,001 a 94 

l,00^D 



! 

Total io. 

8,891 • 34 
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The daftaris or kAnangos were leading members of the local 
administration under the B&jas of Garhwdl. Rimanand and Dhar- 
ni filled the office previous to the Gorkh&li conquest, but were 

. convicted of a traitorous correspondence 

SAndogos. , 

with the enemy and were executed by the 

Rlja. During the Gork/idli occupation the office of k6nungo was 
conferred on Gnjudhar and Kishan Datt^ the sons, and Kishnanand 
and Harakpati, tlie brothers, of R4iiia and Dharni, and a grant of 
lands assessed at Rs. 1,500 Qk. a year was made for tfaoir support. 
On the British occupation, the grant was resumed in accordance 
with our practice of remunerating the servants of Government by 
mone^ payments and a regular salary of Rs. 31 a month was 
allowed instead. The kantingos of Garhwtil are still four in num¬ 
ber and are of the Khandiiri caste. In 1829, the kfimungos were 
investbd^ with power to try personal civil suits up to 12s. 25, but 
in 1837 separate munsifs were appointed* and the question of 
the re-organisation of the entire civil administration coining for¬ 
ward, tins power was taken away from them and they were res¬ 
tricted to their present duties. The need of patvrtiris had been shown 
in the earlier .selllemeuts, and finding a surplus on the resettlement 
of the lands resumed from the k&nungos, Mr. Traill devoted it to tlio 
payment of patwaris, who were subsequently appointed to every 
pargauah in the district and are found to be an efficient and useful 
body of public servants.* 

The origin of ths office of tay&na and padhdn is sufficiently 

noticed under the article Kumaon. Here. 
Proprietors and tenants. , n i i • u- , ,. . 

as in Ivumaon, the land is cultivated by the 

proprietors. As stated by Mr. Batten, about three-fiftiiR of the 

villages in Garhwal are occupied by proprietors who cultivnto the 

land in severalty under a joint responsibility for the land revenue 

and pay nothing except their shares of the demand and the custum- 

aij fees of the elected village padfuin, who again pays only the 

ministei ial fee due to the thokddr. The remaining two-fifihs are 

inhabited by those who, in addiliun to the aburc-naincd itnns, pay 

certain portions of ghi, grain and other produce and a higher rate 


Proprietors and tenants. 


I To Gorornment, dated Sud April, ISIS ;/ruin Gorcriiniciit, d.-ilcd Stii Majr 
ISIS t from Board, uted l^tli Auifiist, isia. * Iroiii GurL'niiiiunI, daicd 

imh Marca, ISSS ; lloard's llieords, No. SO, doted t7tb Orlobcr, ISlO; Hoard’s 
Bceords,ho. 7,datedfSrdMarch, ISIS i Board’s Records, No. IS,dated SrdjBvptcui* 
ber, ISIS. * Fropi Quveraiuent, Mo 79, dated iStli July, IS37. 
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of eastomary does to the thohidr in his cnpadty of sharer or to 
the other sharers in the village. Speaking generally, all are well 
to do. They can all make enough from their land to pay the rent 
and keep themselves and their families in food and clothing and 
even to pnt by money. The proof of their being well off is that 
it ia a most diffionlt matter to procure free labour, the fact being 
that the people do not require to work at any extra occupation to 
support themselves. Tenants with permanent rights {klidydtara) 
have their lands on ‘terms little inferior to those of a proprietor 
and frequently they are far better off than the proprietor himself. 
Indeed, the worst off of this last class are those who have most of 
their land held by permanent tenants who only pay them a small 
proprietary due {malikdna). Tenants at-will are chiefly small pro¬ 
prietors and permanent tenants who have not sufficient land for 
their own wants, or the menials of the village. Of late years 
everything has, in spite of indifferent seasons, been in favour of 
the cnltivating community. The price of grain has risen greatly, 
many marts for the sale of agricultural produce have arisea and 
the assessment of the land is very light and fixed for a term of 
years. 

Oolonel Fisher writes in 1883 

*'Th« Tclationt between lendlorde and tenanti eontlnne saii^factory and 
geaenlly friendly. The chief etrain between them ia ennaed by the pressure of 
population on the soil ; this pressure induces proprietors, where the posBeasios is 
largely in the hands of 'tenants with oocupsney rights, to claim a right of owner* 
ahip In all land not assessed, and the tenants are eqoally resolnte ia contesting 
the olain or oTading it by declaring tHb waste plots neceeaary for pasturage The 
Msa preaaore la at work in pushing cultiratlun Into the waste-lands adjiuning 
rival villages. The contests oansed by these extensions are called ** boundary 
disputes," bnt, In practice, the oflleer deciding them baa to draw a line which will 
provide a snfflclent margin for exlenaion of cultivation In proportion to the popn* 
Intlon of each village, and yet le afe some pastnrage and fuel for the agricnUnral 
wanu of the people. Suits for eiihaneemeut or abatement of rents are unknown, 
■nd i trust they may long eontinue so. Instead of eowing discord, as they assu¬ 
redly would amongst the culil rating clnaseB. Impcrfeot partitions have to be 
cerefu’.ly watched to preveot the growth of tll*fceling amongst eo*proprietors." 

A cultivator having six to eight acres of land is considered to 
have a large holding ; an average one ia two to four acres, whilst 
there are some as small as from one quarter to half an acre. The 
prevailing enstom of dividing all immoveable property equally 
amongst the sons, together with the tonaeity with which all hill 
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men cling to their hereditary landed property, has had, and still 
most have, the effect of diminishing the sise and multiplying the 
nninber of the^ holdings. But there is no doubt (hat these influ¬ 
ences have also caused large increase in the cultivated area, and as 
there is still plenty of ii'aate-land, they are not likely to have any 
prejudicial effect on the people for a long time to come. A single 
plough in this district is supposed to cultivate three acres of land. 
The implements and cattle in aid are wortli about sixty rupees. A 
holding of five acres in extent would require two ploughs, aud 
after dednctiug all expenses it ought in an average season to 
bring in eighty rupees as profits or something like seven.rupees 
a month. The peasantry are not as a rain in debt; when they 
are ao it has generally been incurred in purchasing wives for them¬ 
selves and their sons, or in purchasing or reduoniing soma hereditary 
land to prevent an outsider getting it There is no such thing as 
a landless unskilled labourer in tiie district. Every man who has 
no land folloivs some trade or noinbines lus craft with cultivatioii 
as tenant-at-will. Women and ohiidren are largely employed in 
field labour, but they work for their own families and not for wages. 
The women do all the field work except ploughing and sowing 
and the cbildron weed, reap and tend the cattle. 

Men In Oarhwit p«r nptt in ters of SO i^ot (S'OSTib avd.) *<5* otanda for Srt- 

najiar ond *K'/or KvUwdra, 


Article. 

Batlve name. 

1840. 

18S0. 

1 ISSO. 

1 less. 

1 ISOK. 

1 1869. 

a 

□ 

ca 

o 

El 

K. 

ca 

B 

o 

B 


K. 

Rleebist ... 

,1 Ond ... 
f, Srd ... 
Wheat, wblta, 
„ red ... 
Barley ... 
UUIet 

Buekwbeat... 

Rape 

Fidso » 

Onions M. 
Potatoa ... 

Batmati ... 
BaAmra ... 
Aosijia M. 
Panakiamif 
Laljfthnm^ 
Jo* 

MomdowOf 
Ogal .. 
Uki ... 
Ord' ». 

2? :: 

so 

«0 

9S 

■S 

M 

70 

70 

to 

3»J 

to 

10 


1 

to 

2s 

2S 

74 

96 

40 

S« 

S7 

Si 

sot 

84 

111 

ill 

ss 

88 

861 

86 

40 

•41 

25 

•»* 

as 

48 

IS 

I9| 

SI 

so 

ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 

30 

• sa 

ss 

I 

Si 

ISi 

is 

IS 

I8| 

>«l 

54 
181 

55 

••1 

foe 

H 

71 

m 

ISJ 

so 

•li 

1S| 

19) 

III 

IS 

III 

SO 

IS 

7) 

1*1 

iSi 

17« 

IS 

SSi 

S3| 

«•* 

S4 

111 

IS 

•1 

i«i 

IS 

91 

SS 

261 

•Si 

»»* 

14 

1S| 

48 

84 

7 | 

9) 

10 

IS 

*•* 

11 

iH 

■7 

ISA 

sea 

14 


(The prices la ISii to ISfO are those of fsmlao maaatuii. 

At the late setdoment eoltivsted lend was elsssed ss irrifeted, dry fnt qnalltj, 
dry seooad qaalMy. In Ixlng the rate oa these rhe drst qnsllty dry wss assessed 
one-third higher and the Irrigated tvlee ae moeh as the woond quality dry. 

* For the parpeeee of the Jncoac-tsx Aet of IS70 there were only 7S iucooies 
in Oorhwtt above Ba. SCO a yaar, snd tbo total tax was Bs. 1,980. Tbs popolalioa 
la aassatlaDy agrienllwal and there is little trade aud few nturers, the people 
belag well oaough off to be aMe to do without these Inxaries. 

40 
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Temponrif cultivation. 


RenW. 


Tha tTerage rate per on the whole diitiict was eleren aanae. Irrigated 
land is generally caltirated «Uh the better kind of rice, wheat and tobacco, and 
though it generally producea good crops and they can rarely fail owing to 
the unfailing waler'Sapply, still it has to be left fallow oftener thsi] other kinds 
of soli. Unirrigated firat quality is the most useful soil | it produces everything 
but tobacoo and the better kinda of rioe; and its produotive powers are often 
not inferior to that of irrigated land, while it has to be left fallow, nut every 
foortb season, still the crops are always liable to damage by drought, and where 
maonre is not freely given, the soil beoomea poor and unproductive Unirrigat- 
ed second quality consists of the small Helds (khets) on the edges of the better 
land, or where the bill eide is very steep or stony, it is generally sown with 
barley and the several millets and bnekwheat. If manured a little or after the 
land has been left fallow, it gives a fair return in n farourable season ; but in a 
bad season it hardly repays tbe labor expended on it. 

There ia one other kind of ooltivstion oalted Mii or iana/a, meaning tempo* 

rary cultirslion ; fur this the people cut down a strip 
of jangle on the hill-side, barn the felled timber oa it, 
have one or two crops off It, and then leave it waste for ten years. They usually 
sow the hardier kinds of gram, such aa buck wheat, amaraiithqs, and nandinod on 
such land ; bqt In parts, near tbe plains, (i7 is also sown and yields largely ; this 
land is of centee unasseksed, Renia are generally paid in money i prior to the 

current settlement, a, large proportion, notably those 
assessed on temple lands, were paid in kind, but almost 
all have been commuted for cash. The onlv tenants who commonly pay in kind are 
tenaots-at-wlll. The ra6t varies from one-third to one-fourth of the crops realised, 
but it is usually the latter. Manuring is largely practised ; the people procure msn- 
nre from their own cattle-sheds and by bringing leaves from tbe jungles; it cannot 
be purchased and costs them nothing beyond tbe labonr. Irrigation is practised in 
all the low valleys and where water is easily procured. The only labour is the 
nieking of the water channel, and this is gisen by the whole village comunnlty : so 
that irrigation really costs very little. In the Bh&bar khfm estate, where Govern¬ 
ment' has paid for making tbe small canals, the water-rate is two annas per dscAcAa 
bfgha or twelve snoas per sere. Lands are usually left fallow after three crops 
iMve been taken off them, but only for one season. This even is not always done, 
aa,after a bad aaoBoo the people cultivate all they can for the following crops. Tbe 

rotation of crops is as follows ; first rice, then wAta/, 
Rotation of crops. lastly mandaisa; after which the land is left fallow 

till tbe next rice crop. This system ia seldom varied except by tnbstltnting 
barley lor wheat, and some other millet or a pulse for atmuduwa. The lands of a 
village are always divided into two tarAt. one called the wheat Mr&, the other the 
rice tarb, and these are changed every second year. 

Thongb there is an immense amount of waste-land in Oarliw&I, it may be 
held that almost all tracts having an elevation exceeding 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea are useless except 
for pasture, while a great portion of their area is too precipitous even for grasing. 
Thera are very few villages so high as 8,000 feet, while for tea-planting, it is con¬ 
sidered that, though the flayoor of the tea nay be &iier,'p1aDtB grown above 8,too 


WstMaods. 
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feet do not giyc produce satb' lent to yield a remunerating profit. Many planleri 
hav'* pnrciidsed land at a grcrttcr eleratiuo, hut ihry Uaee tome to the concluaiou 
that It laa waste of money. Fur tea plaul.i'.ions, too, intending settlcr<4 have other 
points to look to in taking up lands. Lmd destined for a tea garden sho-ild Lave 
easy and near comniuuicatioii to the plums ■ should be near a populous districi, 
should have a tarouruble aspr-ct aud a good water-supply and timber for fuel and 
boxes and grazing land should be available lu the viemity, as the cost of currMge 
of timber ahme would amount to n considerable sum. 1 here are not many plots 
of waste land which supply all these rri|iiirenicnl!>, while some that hate them are 
for icasous to be heicafter noted unattainable. 

There ate numerous places, how ever, whudi would '•nil a sheep or caltle>brt’eder, 

whose only difficulty would be wiM animals, while 

Wa^lp fiir ir'Uiiiii 

this IS one that mu'll! be easily overcome. There arc 
stretches of jungle wliieh would alford p.sitiir.'i/. to ihonsanda of sheep, where 
water is abiind.Liit, and tlieclimstc cool and lie.ilthy , and now that European troops 
are sUtioned iii these hills, sheep-hreedinu out'll' to prove reniniieraure. Some of 
the waste-lauds are being taken up for Mllsg<-s, but ai hill ine:i aro arAsc to set¬ 
tling far from their fellows, .md only caieii 1 cultivation by small degrees as their 
numbers increase, it must be luany yc irs lictnru tne urea of useful waste shows 
visible signs of decrc.ase Utnler the villa;>u tenure which wc found obtaining when 
we took possession of the lulls, each vill.igeluil a cert iiu defined bound.iry, cziend- 
iug in many instances for miles and n Ics into dense jungles aud to the tops of 
ridges. These bouiidarica have iicivr been altered by us, and ihniigli Guveriiiijciit 
lathe absoluio lord of the boil and has ies<‘rveil to il cei Uin rights licyoiid the 
cultivated and measured are.i, theie is some difficulty in dealing with land, thouyh 
waste williiu a village bomiJary. l-.>r Uiu people ndhcic tcuiiclousli to these old 
bimndanes, and look upon any atteni)d to abndgo them as an iiitciferencc with 
their rights, and no any one who steps m ns an enemy and interloper. This feel¬ 
ing has caused much annoyance to and diaputcs with tlic planters, who cannot 
nnderstund the cummuniiy of grazing rights existing among the people around 
them, as all grazing lands, except when iiiensnred, are coiiunou. This question has 
not np to the present gi .’cu much trouble, but as cattle mcrossc. it w'lll be a source 
of dispute, aud will have to be provided tor. During the hot u-cath''r many of the 
pasture lands, turlhcr removed from all habilalinn, arc nsel for feeding herds of 
bnflaloes and cuttle which are driven up there, and hoiiM'd in rough huts made of 
branches thinly ruofed with grass. These places arc cniicd karaks, and the same 
spot will be used year after year by the same heid. A few meu attend on each 
herd, and they collect the milk and turn it into ghi or cl.irified butter for future 
sale. It has uever been thmighl worth while to levy any gr.izing fees indeed, the 
expense of levying would almost equal the receipts, while it would be also inicrfur* 
ing with an old-esUbli-lied right. Still there is anipLu room for persjns who 
would wish to reut farms for sheep or cattle-breeding. The moat extensive wasle- 
lands lie on either side of tbc I)4du-ke-toli range the Badlianearh range, and in 
pattis Chaprnkot, Chaulhan Iriakot and also in tlie Dlianpur range. In II these 
places there are large tiacts of waste laud, though not many fit for tia plantations 
owing to their diataucp from theplnuia. Mr Beckett in his Gaihwal setUemeul 
report (ISCSI gives a list of sites avaitable for tea plaatations. 
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Ai mj work In tbii memoir » intended to be of preckleel nee to the adminie* 
trnton of Komaon end OarhwdI 1 mast quote atill further from those doonaieats 
which are of importance on the very burning question of the waste*]andB io the 
hills. I have given ss far as possible in the words of the writers A tolerably oom* 
plete oeoonnt of the rights in land and to land and have shown that Qoeernment 
is the owner of all but the areti assessed to rerenue. I now append Sir Henry Barn- 
say’s remarks on the whole aubjccty and his thirty years* esperienee is worthy of 
attention. He writes 

** The settlement report and statemunts now under submission (Ur. Beokett's 

settlement in 1864) prose satisfootorily, in my opinion, 
that Mr. Batten aoted wisely in not interfering with 
the (rid Tillage honndaries, which hod beea recognised by Mr. Tmlll end earefollj 


SutQcct of wssU-lauds 


reoordad, seeing that the existence of those boundaries; prewions to the 10 years' 
settlement, hod not been found inconipatlble with an Immense increase of ealtlTOi- 
tloB and with a doubling of the land rerenue; and it beingtiowacknowledged that, 
during the period of the SO yeaca* settlemeiM, the agricultural prosperity of the 
country bos iimnensely increased, enabling slsothe succeeding settlement oltcer to 
Improre the Ooremuieat fisc in a noticeable degree. Thb question arises—Did the 
foot of the attention of Gorernment haring beoQ draign to its own rights in the 
waste-lands, by the application of European speculators for lands on which to 
grow the great stspie product, tea, necessitate or render odrisable the actual de¬ 
marcation of separate riliagb boundaries, within which no new settlement could 
be made for the bonedt of the Btste or the public at the rerieion now under re¬ 
port? I decidedly think not. If the tea planting queetlon hod nerer been raised, 
it is obrions froih the past 6seal htetory of the prorineC, and from all which bos 
hitherto been placed on record, that the tendency of actual demarcated limitation 
to the extensinu of tillage and clearing, would be to retard snob agrionltural pro- 
grese among the present oecnpants of the soil. But the plantation question bar¬ 
ing been raised, has such a new element of raloe and importanoe been introduced 
into the country as to orerbaiaiioe ail the adrantsgesof non-lnterferenua,—thatis, 
of leaving the rights of the Stste and the people commlugled and nndlrided 
throughout the greater part of the mountain tracts ? Or does its inCroduetlon 
compel the enforced separation of those rights everywhere and in all loealitlea? 
1 think certainly not. The real differhoce between the old naudbad leooe and the 
fee-oimple grant of recent years is that the former created a new mshal, prodne- 
tire of future reveone to the State, and of proprietary right and profit to the 
elearer of the waste,- hot left the nse of the adjouent forest in the some state oa 
before i while the Utter neersaitates a far more careful preliminary czomlnation 
tbuD was previously required of all the existing circumetaneea of the neighbour¬ 
hood! aod when that lareetigstlou has be«i completed and hoe resulted ia.ftironr 
of Goveroroeat, ss represented by the spplioant, places the latter In full and ex¬ 
clusive possession of a deinarcsted tract. The existence uf this dillerenoe, I con¬ 
ceive, docs not justify a revolution in the whole ogrienltaral stains of the pro- 
Tiooe. On the oontrsry, I feel Confident that, in accordance with the oleorly and 
strongly expressed orders of the Secretary of State in his despatch of |g«fi, and of 
the Oovernor-Gcnerars Buies of 1861, the eew state of things rendere It more 
than evei inoumheut on the local ofl&oers to take can that colimiMtlon does not 
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tarn into ooDli«s«tion. The beat way to aecnre thia reaalt ia for the dUtriet ofll< 
cerJ, if the aite applied for vaa not aet aside bj the aettlemenc offleer, to settle 
each ease on its own merits—never without peraonal examination of the site 
applied for—leaving it to the appellate aiithorltj (if referred to) to decide 
whether, in any ease, a village or a neighbourhood baa been too hastily declared 
to hare olaimed any tract beyond its real requirements for extension, pasture 
or forest use; or whether a wise discretion has been used in giving a field for his 
indnstry to the iutroduoer of foreign capital, the creator of valuable staples, and 
the employer of remnncruted labour. 

In all the discussions which have hitherto taken place one fact lias, I think, 
been too much lost sight of, vis., that the demarcation of a reasonable and appro* 
priate boundary for a village holding a nominal riglit to what may be considered 
an unreasonable and improper extent of waste-land does not dispose of the whole 
question of forest nse. Many mountain traeis included within the nominal boon* 
ilaries of particular villages are used by a whole neighbourhood of villages for tbe 
purposes of posture, cullectiug of leaves, &c. This is more pHrticulsrl^ the casein 
Central Kumaon (Pali and Barshmandal) and in lower (iarbwil, including the im¬ 
portant porganahi of Barahsjun and Chuundkot. 1 hope J have said enough to 
prove that Kfr Dcckctt acted with judgment in following that part of bis predo* 
cessor’a policy which left Mr. Traill’a recorded boundaries nndistDrbcd,iDd whioh 
abstained from useless snd perhaps misobievous demarcation, which would hove 
involved an enormous expenditure of money, time, and trouble.* A t the ssme time 
it is clear that care has been taken by the settlement officer to ascertain and record, 
for tbe benefit of Goverumeni and the public, all known sites of waste villages in 
tbe district, and all sites which, in bis opinion, were suitable and iiTaiiable for 
tca-plantijig. 

It is highly probable that disappointment may be felt at tbe promulgation of 

ConctadlngremaikHini waste- t**® tl*®* country with good soil, 

in tbe vicinity of markets, and with fscilitiea of cheap 
labour, are not available for English settlers; and that, aa 1 have heard it expressed, 
tbe latter can only get the ** leavings of the Paliftris.” But in reality such disap¬ 
pointment can only be felt by those who have used their imagination rather than 
their reason, or who have oraiited to consult the moat ordinary sources of inform¬ 
ation. The central and lower llinialsyan parganalis are not howling wilderneaaee, 
bot have been for ages oecupied by an induslrioas agricultural popnlatioa. This 
people are in posseosion of those tracts which are easiest of access and whioh yield 
the least difilcuU and most profitable returns to industry. Tbe eountry so occu¬ 
pied is therefore not nrailnhle for foreign colonimtion; even if its climate were 
•uitnble, whioh it is not. The tracts of country lying between these richer slopes 
and valleys, and the uniillable waste of the more laaocessible heights, arc those into 
which the old occupan ta have hitherto been grsdaaliy extending their posaesaiona ; 
end it ia a new thing for them to be told ibnt such exteueiou is nu usurpation of 
State rigbu, and that they ought to give place to the dominoat stronger, merely 
beceuae, to the latter, the climate and aituilion are suitqble eud pleasMt. The 
mrpnae of the inbabitoeta, at the eepeotationa of foreigo settlers, is certainly 
quite M etroug m the disappointment of the latter nt not flodiDg the best port 

t As thli duty ooald only be perfonned by tbe sotUemeafe ottcor IdmaeH and weald alono 
have euoupled hv time for many yean. 
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of the cnuntiy at their disposal. Under proper mauagement, however, i.e, 
under a proper ca:r 3 riiig out of the waste-land mice in those portions of the 
province where the risk of iuterforence with an occupant population does not 
intervene an an obstacle, and where tlie comparative snarseness of the population 
liaa still left many good sites available for settlers, the introduction of capital 
and the demand for labour will go hand in hand; and while the settler will benefit 
by the free .^nri unencumbered field for his mcacy and industry, the peasant 
proprietor of a f' w terraces in the fully cnltivsted niid overcrowded villages of 
the old occiipiid tracU will be too glad to procure at some distant but not quite 
foreign plantation a cash return for his labour, less burdensomely acquired, and 
more certain than Ins hire as a coolie at Nynee Tal or Mossoorie. Already more 
than one thousand Pnliiris arc drawing monthly w-igea in Ratyur in Kumoon, 
the very paltis dosi-rihf^l by Mr. B.attca in 1048 as waste, and therefore os the 
most nvaihible for the experiment of tea-growing. I hope that his similar 
expectation for Ciaiigoli and Sira in Kumaon, and such comparatively waste 
trncts, m.ay be rc iliiced in doe time ; but before tea-planting can be placed on a 
secure and soiin*! footing, the dream of obtaining from government, on fec-simpic 
terms, profitable c-itntos in the bcurt of the occupied country must be abandoned. 

Mr. Uuckett iialiily designates the general character of his own settlcuienl aa 
rjfotwdri, in acconl.iiiee with the actual status of aff.urs. in tiarhwal revenue 
and rent are almost emv«rtib>e terms, and tbe great mass of the cultivators may 
be considered as proprietors of the plots of ground which they cultivate, liable 
only for the payiuent of llieir quota of the government demand, plus the fee 
which they coulnlMile to their padhah for the trouble and risk of collection. 
Where snpetior nglils, carrying with them the rcaliaa ' - of rent, or, in its 
place, duis representing ri nt as foimril^ existing, these, under the revised 
arrangements which haic heon grail’ially aiiiieipincd during the poriud of the 
fiO years’ acttIcincDl, h-ive been siibstiiuted by a malikdiia never exceeding 20 per 
cent, on the govennneut demand as a fixed and certain amount collected under 
authority; and thus a vast amount of intesrine disputes and vexatious Irrigation 
has been got rid of. I will not say that all the proprietor landlords art content 
with the new arrangement, but there Ins been m noticeable oppnr, ion to a 
change whirh the advance of even'4 and the inercasing inielligcnce and means 
of the cultivating classes must sooner or Utcr h.iic brought about. Kveutothe 
plaintiff, s.-iyfinas or sharers'suits fur the rcaliaition of miscellaneous dues, aach 
as are detailed iu Mr. Batten's reports were becoming highly inconvenient and 
Irksome ; and it has for some time been felt by both payers and receivers that 
a time was coming when a fixed rate of cash percentage must be substituted for 
legs and breasts of goats, fees of three-anna pieces (iimnsliae), and other 
offerings. In the case of the ihokdars Mr. Beckett took the gieatest pains to 
carry out the spirit of the government orders of 1856, and to ascertain and decide 
from the azamination of reliable records, who amongst the holders of ihokdari 
leases were parties really vutitlci, by prescriptive right, to be considered proprie¬ 
tary superiors, who were only the creation of Mr Traill’s later years or of his 
soceesaor’a, brought into eustence by the supposed necessities of village police 
duties, now no longer required at their hands. In regard to tbe inferior or noai- 
Daily inferior tenaate of tbe soil, the kkayakar of tbe hills stands oat as the repra- 
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■eDtative of the Aadim latAiAar of (he plains, with th:s essential diileTence, that n 
BO instance does he own his position to an} legislative enactireat like the itcnt Act 
of the plains, and that, lo the h‘s( of tnj belief, he has not Incn ereated by the 
spontaneous proccediii),'S of Ihc IochI aulhoritus. If any one will take tbo 
trouble to consult the data rccotded by Mr. Traill a very few jears after the intra> 
ductioii of Rriiii>li rill'll the} will find Hut the right of CHiltivatiiig occupincy re¬ 
mained with the descendants nf fiTiiicT grantee^ (lAalwans), even where ihe tAit or 
grant of proprietnr} riglit had hecM conferred by the sovereign puwei on new 
superiors; ond that, in all cases, whether of such dcncendanli or of ordiimr} cnlti- 
vators Continuing from father to son in the uni):<<titrbed use nf th< !i iiloii;i!i'. (hr 
contracted state of the labouring population, as compared willi the r\tent of .irshlo 
land, has :ilwa}s been sare to secure the most favourable terms to the •>(< ii|i<int ten- 
auis of the soil. Practically, therefore, the latter, if found to be riglitinily rlann- 
ants of the title hhatfahn, whether as ox-Matw.ms or as uniiilerfcred with and ne¬ 
cessary cultivators, urn kept m possession so long as they pay their quotas of llic 
government revenue, plus a bdihII amount of malik^wi, including mal^ian fees, 
though they so fur differ from ihcir ihatwan co-villagers, in.isiiiii< h tis they cinnot 
alienate this bolding. PahiAatAt cultivators for the most ]< u 1.1 iiliivatc in villages 
adjacent to their homes on the most favourable terms, and indeed they may uliuust 
beoonaidered as proprietary ocuupauts of the soil which ilic}' culiivutc, except that 
they cannot claim it as belonging to their own village, and of course carinut alienate 
it. In UaihwBl,the iirtAas tenant corresponds wilh the tcn:iiii-al.«ill of theplaius, 
and, Hs a general rule, holds, by an aoiiual written ngrccuicnl. The sirUian of one 
share-holder in a village is ofiou found to be a co sbart-r himsdf, who has spare 
time to devote to work beynud his own (perhaps too irw) In bis. and the whole 
arrangement of proprietary and noii-propnctaiy holding is thoroughly understood 
by the people themselves. Moreover, the settlement ollieer has nut iccurdcd 
such temporary holdings m the record of revenue and rent liabilities. Under 
these circumstances, suits similar to those triable under the fSciit Acts in the 
plains arc not likely to arise in O.arhwiil; and if they do occur, can be disposed 
of in the easiest manner as matters of simple contract between m.in and man ; 
while a reference to the village record (a copy of which, so fur as it affects 
biiuaelf, is eagerly taken amt zealously preserved by every villager) at onee 
enables the revenue officer to dispose of every c.isc. 

The following statement prepared by Colonel Garstin summarizes the Bt.itus nf 
the laad-bulderB at four differeut periods: showing the number of estates on tlio 
revenue-roll, the land-revenue, the number of registered proprietors paying 
revenue direct to government and the average revenue paid by each:— 


Number of estates 

Number of rugisiered sharers, 
Land-revenue paid (exclu- 

1016-111 

3,461 
90,784 

I8au-5i. 

4,103 
9b,834 

1880 SI. 

4,l»9 

37,853 

1R71I-7I. 

4,417 

30,868 

sive of iunds not ou the 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a p. 

Rs 

a. p. 

reveniic-roll) 

Average land-revenue paid 

35,9'JO 0 0 

68,644 0 0 

68,180 0 0 

95,684 

0 0 

by each estate 

Average by eacli registered 

10 8 10 

16 11 8 

18 0 6 

Si 

10 9 

sharer or proprietor ... 

1 11 8 

9 8 9 

2 7 9 

:i 

1 <> 
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On taking over Garhwal, Uio excise cn spirits existed only in 
Siiangar and brought in a revenne of only 
U.«. 91 a year in 1814, and that on soap, 
tobacco and cAaraa gave a revenue of Rs. 3C5 GorkhdH or Rs. 274 
Fantkhabadf. In 1821 the receipts from spirit farms amounted 
to only Rs. 91 and in 1823 to Rs. 114. The statistics for the 
earlier ^cars may be shown thus : — 


Spintt. 

Ifi iiji*. 



Dntgt 


SpiriU. 

Druga. 

ltd. 

Its. 


Bs. 

Itii. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

IB9I-25 1.X7 

6S* 

1S27-98 

... S7U 

68 

ISSO-91 

... 730 

as 

1899-96 ... a4V 

68 

1898-99 

SIS 

<S 

ia38..X,') 

... 739 

68 

IS‘ib-97 ... SI 9 

as 

1S29-3U 

... 774 

S7 

183.1 34 

... 804 

62 


In 1881 the gross receipts aniuuiited to Ks. I,88(i and in 1882 to 
Us. 1,767 on account ofspirirs and drugs. Tiie farming system is 
in force and m 1882 tire license to manufacture and sell country 
spirits brought in Rs. 1,215; the license to sell drugs yielded 
Rs. 450, and opium Rs. 100. The absence of c.'iutoiiraents renders 
the increase in this district very much less than in Kuinaun. As a 
rule the people of the hills do not indulge in intoxicating liqours, 
and it'shouid be in the future as it has been in the pa.st the object 
of the administration to limit the number of shops for the sale of 
liquor. Their extension can only induce the people to take to the 
practice and must for every reason bo deprecated. The Bholiyas 
make their own spirits, but neither sell it uor induce other people 
to drink, and they may be left alone as tlioy are practically beyond 
the operations of the e.xcise. 

In 1815 the revenue amouAted to Rs. 35,990, and the civil 


_ expenditure to Rs. 10,130. la 1850*51 the 

Cl^il ACCOUDtB. 

receipts were Rs. 79,954 and the e.xpeadi*> 
tare amounted to Rs. 22,849. The receipts from imperial sources 
such as laud revenue, excise, stamps, law and justice, Ac., amounted 
to Rs. 82,229 in 1860-61 and Rs. 1,13,673 in 1870-71 and the 
expenditure to Rs. 27,626 and Rs. 36,886 respectively. The re¬ 
ceipts from local funds amounted to Rs. 8,539 in 1860-61 and io 
Rx. 19,947 in 1870-71 and the expenditure to Ib. 8,080 and 
Rs. 19,818 respectively, 

Oarbwal fihAbar. a narrow strip of land seldom more than three 
miles in breadth, lying between the foot of the hills and the R4ni- 
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nagtr and Hardwir road whicli here forms the boundary between 
Gdi'hwnl and Bijoor and which in places comes up to the hills. The 
whole Bh&bar is included within the forest boundary, but two 
patches at Kohdw&ra and on the banks of the M&lin stream hare 
been reclaimed and are under direct management (h/idm tahsfQ. 
Another block towards the Ganges has been added and the culti¬ 
vation much extended. The whole is irrigated and pays the culti¬ 
vator well, but the climate is still malarious to a degree. The present 
income is a fliictuatiug one, but when all the land fit for irrigation 
and cultivation is taken up it should yield a considerable revenue. 
The forest treas are of tlio commoner kind except sisK. The 
tttl docs not flourish out in the plains, but does best in the ddng 
or valleys wuhin the outer range. The highest rovenne ia derived 
from bainbus, which are of a superior quality: next comes bSar 
gr.i3s (Eriophoram comosum) for rope-making. The Garbw&l Bh4- 
bar, as well as the portion of it in the Bijtior district, is not 
near so unhealthy as that of Kumaon. The forest is not so dense, 
and there is very little water and marshy land. In addition there 
is no Tar&i to speak of. Cultivation, too, is rapidly pushing up from 
the plains towards the hills, and in a few years, with the exception 
of the part preserved by the Forest Department and the tract above 
Chandi reserved for the Rurki Workshops, there will be no Bliabar 
left. 

Ofu'*toh or G&r-tod (upper ‘ Gfir),* al'o called Gar-y&rsa or the 
summer abode Cydr,' * heat’ or ‘summer’), to distinguish it from 
O&r-guDsa, the winter abode (‘ gun' ‘ cold’ or ‘ winter’), situate two 
or three days’ journey down the river further to the north-west, 
is situate on iho left bank of the southern branch of the Indus in 
north latitnde .31”-44'~4'' and east iougitndo 80'’-23'-33^, at an 
elevation of 14,250 feet above the level of the sea. It is tlie head- 
qnarterB of the two 06rpans who govern N4ri Khorsum. There are 
three divisions in Tibet: Eastern Tibet or Khani-yul, (he people of 
which are Kham-pas; middle Tibet or Bod-yiil, cumprising the pro¬ 
vinces of U and Tsang (hence U-tsaog) called Bod-p.ns or Pot-pas, 
and western Tibet or Niri (mNiiris), the people of wbic bare 
known as Nlirl-pas and which is further divided into Mang-yul, N&ri- 
Rhorsuiii and Sfir-yul. To tbo north is the Hor or Suk country, the 
people being known as Hor-pas or Brok-pas, or Dok pas, the car- 

41 
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riers from Ihe salt ami Itorax niinp's to tlie marts of NAii. In N4ri 
tborc wero several small pritiripalitics, such as Guge, Furfing and 
Kangri, but those are now subject to the two G&rpuns of upper and 
lower Gar. These act jointly together and form a board for the 
administration of civil affairs called ‘ Lanhi/a' The senior is styled 
Urkxt-ffinujy abbreviated usually to U-giing and the junior is called 
Vrhi-xva^ written U-trxiJi; the Urgxt-ma and Vrgn^ya of Mr. Traill. 
They have each a 5ar»A<a(/dr or Znngnixfi, and these two, as regis¬ 
trars, sometimes sit ns a court in petty cases. Besides these, there 
are dunika or writ,ers and nirbaa or agorts Under the (.a&rpuns 
are Zungpnns or governors of districts and Makhpuns or headmen 
of circles or groups of villages. In Nari there are four Zuiigpuns : 
•> (1) at Ruduk in charge of L6dtik : (2) at Tsdpnrnng in Gugo in 
charge of Bisihr, Nilang and Mana ; t3) at Data in Guge in charge 
of Niti and J<ihar; and (4) in Puiuiig in charge of the Rarma and 
Byuus frontiers and liuinla in Nepal. Both Garpnns and Zuugpuiis 
come from Lhdsn and have a tenure of office for three years, after 
which tin*} ,’in relieved and return to gi\e an acount of their 
stewardship. Besidi-’ the-o oflher.s, there is a commissioner of reve¬ 
nue in charge ol the ten monopoly called Lung-chung-pun,^ whose 
duty it is to assess the amount of tea to ho taken by each district 
at a fixed price and a contractor for the gold mines called Siir-pun 
who manages those mines. The salt and borax mines are managed 
by the G&rpuns. A further siib-division is into thirteen Punkigs^ 
each under its local chief called Pun ; those of the Puraiig valley 
being styled Maklipuns. Gdr-}drsa is only occupied during the 
summer, when the whole population live in tents, numbering some 
200 belonging to traders. In Gdr-gnnsa there are three large and 
eight small houses, the people here, too, for the most part living in 
tents. The Tibetans call India generally Monyul and the people 
Mon, a male Mon-pa and a female Mon-mo : K} unain is Kuraaon, 
Galdiya is Garhwul, and Choiigsa the Nilang valley. 

Ganla, Gola, or Garigi, a stream which takes its rise on the 
southern slopes of llie ridge to the south of Dol in Dolphit and 
extreiiie north of patti Chaubhnin.si,in north latitude 29*-27'-30* 
and cast longitndu 79*-46'-40*. It has a course generally south 
to Khttusn, whence it turns wes(^rDrd, forming the boundary of 
• Thii isapiiarenllr llir olii luinc for (lie Giipcdistrict sboTcKviusoQ and Garbwdl. 
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Changadh to its janolion with the stream from Malwa Til. It 
thence turns south again and afterwards north by west, taking in 
on its right bank the overflow of Naukuohi^'a and Bliim Til and at 
Kaiiibag the surplus waters of the Sit Ta! and Naini Til brought 
down in the Baliya. Leaving the bills at Kathgod&m, it flows by 
Haldwini to the Tarii, where it becomes known as the Kichaha, 
and eventually joins the Riinganga on the left bank. The Gaula 
is largely utilised for irrigation purposes and supplies water to 
most of the clearances around and near Haldwini. In times of 
flood it becomes a violent and dangerous torrent changing its 
stream through a wide bed. 

Ghurdursyun, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garh* 
wii, is bounded on the north by pattis Katbolsyun and Bidolsydn of 
the same parganah; (jn the east, by patti Chujirakot of parganah 
Chandpur, on the west by parganah Birabsyun and on the south by 
parganah Chaundkot. The patw'iri of Kandarsyun residing in 
KhanJgaon collects the laud-revenue of this patti. There is a 
school at Bi.salad. The patti is intersected by the western Nyir, 
along the left bank of which the road to Srinagar runs a.*) far as 
Kota, where it crosses the river and passes up the valley of the Kota- 
jndh, which forms the northern half of the patti as far as the Mandi- 
kbil. The southern b.ilf is drained by the Tcn-gadh and other 
small tributaries of the Ny4r which flow into it on the left side. 

Girgaon, a halting-place in patti Tallades of parganah Juh&r 
in Kiimaon, on the route by B&geswar to Milam and the Unta- 
dbdra pass into Huudes, is distant eight miles from Tejam or 
Tejambugr, 69 miles from Almora and 12 miles from Munsydri. 
About two and a half hours’ march from Jalailt the Kalamundi 
pass from Muusydn is reached by a bad road, impracticable for 
riding. On approaching the pass, the rock changes from gneiss to 
mica slate, which rock coniinues some way down and it then changes 
to gneiss with beds of white talc slate. After this a second ridge 
is passed by the Betula-ghdt before reaching Oirgaon, a villiige 
with about eighty acres of arable land and a population of one 
hundred. The survey pillar near the village has an elevation of 
6,568 feet above the level of the sea. 

Oirtlii, a river of the extreme north-eastern portion of parga¬ 
nah Painkhanda in Garhwdl, takes its rise on the western slopes 
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of the Riugri-bingri range separating it from Tibet. Its nortbero 
branch is also known as the Doldunkhar and proceeds from the 
glacier below the Kingri-biogri pass and its southern as the Lanka 
which rises at the northern dakhna or foot of the Unta-dbdra past. 
Both unite near Topidhdoga to form the Girthj, which further 
receives several small ati earns on its left bank and on its right bank 
the Kio-gadh from Laphkel. Thence the course is nearly due west 
to its confluence with the Dbauli on its left bank a little below the 
village of Kuikuti i<t north latitnde 30*’ 43' and east longitude 79°- 
55'>30.*' There wa-t formerly a-villageand lead mine in the glen of 
the Oirthi about twelve miles from Malari, but both are now desert¬ 
ed. The lead ore is a galena with considerable admixture of silver. 
A difficult track leads from Mal&ri throngh the Girtlii valley to the 
Unta-dhdra pass and IMilani, but it is seldom attempted, though 
not particularly high. Major Smyth is the only European who 
has crossed it, but only in favourable seasons is it ever used even by 
the Bhotiyas, as it is particularly subject to avalanches. 

Giwar Talla, a patti of parganah P4li PacLhaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by patti Lohba of Garbw4I ; on the west, 
by patti Malla Chaukot; on the sonth, by patiis Talla Givr6r and 
Walla GiwAr, and on the east, by patti Katyur Bicbbla. This 
patti w'as formed from Giwur with 46 villages received from 
Mnlla Chaukot at the recent settlement. From the latter was 
taken the portion lying to the west of the Kagar peak iu the 
valley of the Kdlirau-gadb. It occupies the right bank of the 
Bamganga river by Gandi and tlie valley of the Kbatsar stream 
rising in the Panuwa-khdl pass into Garbwdl. There is a travel¬ 
ler’s bungalow at ,Gan4i, through which passes the roads from 
Aimurn to P&ori .'\nd Lohba. There are copper mines at Kotyarba 
and iron mines at Baiingarb, Muduwadbar, and Hampur. The sta¬ 
tistics of the Palla, Walla, and Talla paLtis may be shown thus :— 
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The incidence of the land-tax on the assessable cultivation per 
acre in the Palla paiti ia Re. 1-7-1 : in the Walla patti is Re. 1-2-1 
and intheTalla patti is Re. 1-12-5 : the incidence on the total assess- 
ublearea in the same patti<i ia Re. 1-2-8, Re. 0-14-11 and Bs. 1-8-1 
per acre respectively. The patwari resides at Jamaniya, where 
there is, a school. 

Oiwar Walla, a patti of Pali Pachhaon in Kumaon, ia bounded 
on the north, by paiti Palla Giw4r; on the west, by the same patti 
and Talla GiwAr; on the south, by pattis Talla and Malla Dora, 
and on the east, by patti Kairarau. This patti was formed from 
Giwar at the recent settlement and comprises the valley of the 
Kotlar, a tributary of the llauiganga, joining il on the left bank at 
Gau4i. The road to Pauri and Luhba by Gan&i passes to the north¬ 
west through the valley. (See Ganai.) To the north-east a chain 
of lofty hills commencing in Dunagiri (7,346 feet) and continued 
by Sakiialdevi, Manbhudevi (G,932i and Godi on the Rimganga 
separates the KotlAr valley from that containing the quaint and 
picturesque lake of Tunig. The principal places are Chiteli with 
its slate and iron mines, the iron mines of Burulgaon, Godi, Oleni, 
Siroli, Sadigaon and Tilgurha. The staiistios are given under 
GiwXr Talla. The important mines of iron in this and the Palla 
patti were leased in 1872-73 at Rs. 360 a year. The patwari resides 
at Chaukhutiya, where there is a school. 

Oiwar Palla, a patti of paiganuh Pali Pachhfion in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north, by pattis Jdalla Chaukot and Talla GiwAr; 
on the west, by the former patti, Bichbla Chaukot, and Palla 
Chaukot; on the cast by Walla Giw&r and on tbo south, by Walla 
Kay4u and Talla Dora. This patti was separated from Qiw&r at 
the recent settlement The Rdmganga flows throngh tlie centre 
of the patti from north to south and is crossed by the road 
from Dwarahit to Pdori by Kudurai and Udsi. The statistics 
will be found under Giwdr Talla. The patwdri resides at Ifflsi, 
where there is a school. The old patti had four natural divi¬ 
sions, Guri-Giwir, containing Tnrdg Til: the valley of the 
Kotlar: the valley of the Kliatsdr or plain (sifr) of criiuiiiuls 
{k/tdt)j to which, like Kutyiir and Ciiukdm, criminals were 
banished because of its unhealthineiis: and Giwar, where the iron 
mines are. 
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Qolam La, an encamping-ground in patti Bydna and parguah 
Ddrma of the Kunmon district on the rotite to the Lnnpiya Dhdni 
pass. It is marked by a large gneiss rock standing out of the hill¬ 
side overhanging the confluence of the Najan-gdr with the Klli, 
which is from 1,500 to 2,000 feet below ; the declivity almost pre¬ 
cipitous. Elevation above the sea 8,000 feet; the village of Thin 
or the opposite side of the river is about the same height: Hence 
onwards a descent to the Ndjao'gdr crossed by a $anga or spar- 
bridge and across Ahe Malpa-g&r to the next camping-gronnd, 
Ldmari, a small level piece of ground close to the Kdli at the same 
elevation as Ool&m-L6. 

Qopeswar, a village on the ronto between Nandpraydg and 
Ukbimath in patti Malla Ndgpur of British Garhwil, 9 miles 
from Nandpray&g and 10 miles from Ghaqpatta or Chobta on 
the left bank of the Bal&sdti'stream, a tributary of the Alaknanda. 
It is the winter residence of the r&wal or chief priest of Budrndth, one 
of the five Ked&r or temples dedicated to Siva and possesses a fine 
old temple of its own surrounded by a court-yard, repaired bj 
Umr Singh Th&pa, a Gorkhfili general, in the first decade of the 
present century. In the court-yard is a trident^ of iron with a 
shaft of the same material which bears on it an inscription and has 
also letters inlud with copper, bat now much defaced by time. The 
purport of so much as is intelligible represents the arrival of one 
Aneka Malla, “ an illustrions prince who having extended his con¬ 
quests on all sides, bringing together upon this holy spot sacred to 
Uahluleva, under ^e emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns of the 
world whom his powers had overcome, and thus having re-estab¬ 
lished this same pillar of victory, he acquired reputation. It is a 
pion^ act to raise up a worthy foe when he has been hnmbled." 
It has been suggested that the name Anek Malla may pro¬ 
bably be oonneoted with the Anya Malla of the Neverit 
dynasty in Nepil, who flourished in the twelfth century. Similar 
tridents exist at Bdrahdt in Native Garhw&l and in NepM. 
(See J. A. S. Ben. V. 485.) There is a great brass image of a 
Pon Baja In the temple at Jdgeswar in Kumaon which local 
tradition asserts to-be ohe with the B&ja who erected the trident 
atGopeswar. > > 


See Gu, XL Sll. 
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Olori or Qoriganga' or white rirer, one of the most consider* 
able feeders of the KHIi river, takes its rise in patti Malla Juh&r of 
paigauah Juli&r in Kamaon in north latitude 30^-23'and east 
longitude 80''-lO'. Properly speaking there are two branches, that 
known as the Ganka or Gankha on the east and the Gori proper 
on the west. The latter rises in an immense glacier lying to the 
north-west of Milam, and divided from the glaciers giving rise to 
the Glinka by a considerable lidge running south from the Unta* 
Dhura ridge, by wliicli the pass of that name leads to Houdes. 
This glacier was visited by Weller, and is thus described by him 

Thr rivrr conea oat in a small impetUDua stream, at the foot of apparently a 
mass of dirt and gravel, some 300 feet high, shaped like a half-moon. 1 his is in 
reality a mass of dark'culoured icc (bottle-green colour)^ extending westward to a 
great distunce, and corered with stones and fragments of rook, which in fact form a 
BuccciiaioD of small bills. I went aloog this scene of desolation for a long space, bat 
could notnearly reach the end. Here and there were circular andirre^ularly-shsped 
craters (as it were), from 60 to 600 feet diameter at top, and some of them ISO 
feet deep. The Ice was frequently visible on the sides i and at the bottom was a 
dirty sea-green-coloured pool of water, apparently very deep. Into one of theM 
sratert I rolled down numerous large stoues from off the edge, and in a few seconds 
huge msssn of ice rose from below, seemingly detached by the agitation of the 
water. The bases of the hills on either side and frequently far up their faees 
ara one succeasiou of landslips. 

lie adds that the source of the Gori was formerly opposite 
Milam, and a Bhotiya told him that within his memory the snow-bed 
bad receded some three to four hundred yards in forty years. 

Webb found the stream at its eiit from the glacier twenty-eight feet wide 
and toar deep, and from- Its coldness and great rapidity altogether uofordoblCi 
There is no passage up the gorge beyond the glaoier. The elevation above the 
sea of the point of emargenes from the glacier is, by barometer, 11,643 feet. Tbs 
grast accuoiulation of snow in the gorge results from the fall of avslasches, wbiah 
Webb observed to cause in a few days an iaereosa in the thickness of tbs straton 
of upwards of forty feet. Hence, notwithstanding the extraordinary rapidity of 
the stream, resulting from a fait in some parts of its bed of SCO feet per mile, the 
river is overlaid with deep enow for a considerable distance below its source. It 
Hrit takee a aonth-essterly direction for four miles, to its eonfloenee with the 
Oonkha a little below Milam. Though the Gankha bos greeter length of 
course by about twelve or fourteen miles and a greater volume of water at all 
leasone thill the Gori, the latter gives Its name to the united etream. Forione 
miles below the cooflueuce, the stream varies in width from twelve to twenty 
yards, and runs with such extraordinary violence and rapidity, os in maay'placcs 

■ The Oaurl of Traill; Goree of Webb. Weller, end Mansna; Goree Ganga 
of Garden; Gaura, Danri, or Gsurani of Wilford, who identiiies it with the 
Agorenls of Uegaatbenea; Star, Acc. Kum , 140; J. A. 8. Beta. 1041, page 110, 
iM XI, 1167; As. Uc-i. XIV, 410, 



to rewmble o ctscode tombling down a ruegcd facr of rocks; in others it is htd 
below a oontinaous mass of icc and snow. In forty miles, the declivity of the 
waterway U 6,599 feet, or apwards of 160 m a niilc. It receircs on the right and 
left many torrents, none very considerable ; and, continuing its course in u south¬ 
erly direction, so as totally to run about sixty noiles, falls iuto the Kali on the 
right bank immediately below Askot in north latitude S9°-45'>S'' and east longi¬ 
tude 80*-a5', at an elevation of 3,197 feet above the level of the sea and with a 
breadth of about 110 feet. 

The road by Bnrphu and Tola to Halam pa.-scs down the left 
bank as far as Tola. Along thu right bank is the ordinary road 
by Ganagarb, Martoli, and Laspa to B&gcswar. Tlie principal tri¬ 
butaries on the left bank arc the Ralam river, the Mudhkani and the 
Seragarh, and on the right bank the Jamiyagarh. The Gori passes 
through Mnnsiyiri with its numerous Bhotiya villages, but below 
it enters into a precipitous tract, which barely allows of the track 
from Mnnsiy&ri to Askot. Some distance up the glen of the Gori 
river above Milam is the Suiichi-kund, a small sheet of water held in 
great repute as a place of pilgrimage. It consists of a small trian- 
giilar-shapcd piece of greenish water perhaps 100 yards by 80 in area. 
The fissures in the banks of the Gori here are narrow instead of 
being crater-like; and the ice where visible is more of the colour 
of snow. On the south side large accumulations of gravel are to 
be seen in the openings between the hills ; and generally the sides 
'Of the hills in the vicinity do not appear so much cut up by land¬ 
slips as lower down. ( WtlUr.) 

Ckiriphat, a paiti or sub-divi-^ion of parganah Jubdr in Eu- 
maun, was created at the current settlement, it comprises, as 
its name implies, that portion of the old patti Tnlla Juhdr that 
lies along the Gori river. It contains 57 estates separately assess¬ 
ed, comprising.106 villages with a population at settlement cf 2,713 
Bonls (1,263 females). The principal villages are Bnrniyagnon, 
8eIa-Surai, Dhapa, Jainti, Nagariya, Ringii, Jalath, Surhing, and 
Wolthi : see further article Bhotita MahXls. The patwari usu¬ 
ally resides in Batbi: there is a school iu Sela. 

Onin-Pani, a halting-place on the road between P&ori and 
Kohdw&ra, 12 miles 4 furlongs 11 poles from riiriya-Ke-Manda 
and 10 miles 6 furlongs 33 poles from Da)ini.vain, the next 
stage, is situate about four miles from the left bank of the 
Nvar riser in patti Karaundu Palla of parganah Ganga Sal&n 
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in Garhwal. liie route to Dalmisain from Gulii-Pani ascendi 
by the Dw4ri-khdl pass and descends to the village of Diusa on 
the liead-v alers of the KoLdwdra river, 2 miles 5 furlongs 29 
poles. Thence by the Dli&rgadh bridge with a slight descent to 
opposite the Danda Mandi thana, 4 miles 6 furlongs, and the 
Lisdri rivulet to Diilniiaain enc.imping-ground, 3 miles 3 furlongs 
4 poles, situate in patti Talla Sda. The road from Barsuri (see 
Porita-kb-Manda) follows by the Thanu-klidl }){iss to the Dwdri- 
kbdl pass, 3 miles I furlong 27 poles, and thence by the same route 
by Diusa to Dalmisaiu. The road is tolerably level throughout, 
but hot and low. 

Gtyaru, a patti of parganah Malta 8alaii in Biitish iSarhwdI, 
is bounded on the norlli by patti Khiitali ; on the wc.st by the 
Deghut liver, winch separates it from patti Bijlot Walla; and 
on the south an>l east by the Knit pattis of Kum^toiH' The patvdri 
of Bijiot Walla, residing ul Dungari, colleot.>> ihe l.iud-revenue of 
this patti also. 

Gnmdes, a patti of parg.anah Kali Kuniaon in Kiimaou, is 
bounded on the north by the Sarjti river separating it from Palla 
'Waldiya of parganah Shur; on the west, by pattis Uegurabdn and 
Chdrdi Malla ; on the sooth by KhilpaUinhat, and on the east by 
the Kali river separating it from Nepal. The principal villages 
lie along the hill slope and amongst them are Bind-Tyarhi, Sei, 
and Silanga. The assessable area comprises 4,585 disfs, of which 
1,560 are cnlturablo and 3,025 are cultivated (34 irrigated). 
The land-tax 3 'ieldcd Bs. 1,046 in 1815: Rs. 1,373 in 1820, 

Bs. 1,546 in 1843; and now stands at Rs. 2,H50, which falls on 
the whole assessable area at Re. 0-lU>4 per acre and on the cul¬ 
tivated area at Re. 0-15-7 per acre. The population at scttlcincnt 
numbered 2,651 males and 2,261 females. The holdings 

amount to 23 bfiis. Two villages were received from R(‘garuh6D at 
the recent settlement. This pitti lies along the Kdli, and only about 
one-fourth of the villages lie within the Kali valley ; the remainder, 
amongst which are some good ones, occupy the upper portiuu of 
tlie hills. The patwfiri usually resides io Marlak : there is a school 
iu Majhpipal. 

Gamti, or GftOmatl, a rit'er of which the northern branch rises 
in patti Pindarwir of parganau Bndhdu iu British Gnrliwal and 
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the aouthern branch rises under the Birebuvra peaks (8,042 and 
7,427 feet respectively) aud Gadwalbunga (6,950 feel) in putti Mall4 
Katyilr of purganah Dftnpur in Kumaon. These unite close below 
Baijn&th in latitude 29"-54'-24'‘' and longitude 79*^-d9'-28^, and 
flowing through the Katyur valley join the l^arjii on its right bank 
at Btgeswar in latitude 29"-50'>]5^ and longitude 79*-48'>52^ at 
an elevation of 3,143 feet above the level of tho sea. The elevation 
at Baijn&th is 3,545 feet. The valleys of the branchoa aud the main 
stream are wide and fertile and support mauy villages and tea fue- 
lories. The principal villages on the banks have been ineutioned in 
the patti notices. The road between Buijuath and B&geswar follows 
the left bank of the Gitmti and the road from Almora vtd Somes- 
war to Karnprayag crosses this rivet near Baijuabh and passes up 
the valley of one of the feeders of its northern brunch. 

Oun, a halting-place and traveller’s bungalow on the route 
between Lohogh.U and Fithoragarh, distant nine niilos from the 
latter. There is a shop for the sale of grain, but no servants or 
utensils at the bungalow. The view hence down tho valley of the 
Sarju towards Rumeswar is very fioo and from Thakil above, the 
Nip&l hilts are seen and the valley of the Kali. From Chhira to 
this place the Sarju is crossed by a bridge, and below it is a large 
pool ill which as at Dhikuli on the Kosi, B&geswar on the Sarju 
above and Hardwar, the fresh-water shark called gunoh {JBagariua 
Yarelhii is occasionally seen. Above near Bameswar is auother 
pool in which there is a huge boulder worshipped as a form of 
the ling. From the Sarju, tho road turns to the right up the 
bank of the Guuik or Jamir (citron) river, presenting the finest 
rock scenery' iu outer Kumaon. The torrent roars at a great 
depth below, veiled bjr the most beautiful woods; tho north bank 
rises in a splendid facade of crags called Barflri, to the north-east 
of which is a still lofder and precipitous range called Mas&u and 
Bisar, amongst the declivities of which are the villages of J&k-Bhat, 
Purau, and 6&lakot. There are several fine cascades from the pre¬ 
cipices, which are all apparently limestone. At the Gun bungalow 
there is a remarkable oiuuge-coloured rock of rhomboidal cleavage 
and low specific gravity, it is probably a clay-alato altered by the 
action of trap, a vein of which comes to tht. surface of the mountain 
a few liuudred feet abov; the village of Gun. From here to Pit^ra, 
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the rook i« chiefly olay>slate, which forms the ba<ti8 of Thakil. At 
Pithora, the rocks aro geoerally slate and limestone, the latter in 
tabular hilU. At the base of Fort Londoun there are some trap 
boulders which Herbert states were only detached from the erown 
of the hill whf>n the works were raised in 1815. On the roadside 
close to Gun. 'ho Ph'Enix §ylw»tri% occurs of all sizes np to thirty 
feet and to the east, the slopes ofThAkil are adorned with the findora 
(Lilium WalUrManum) growing six feet high, and producing one to 
three white blossoms occasionally a foot in length. The laburnam 
{Edwardna molba) and aidli (Rhynchoria paeudo-eajan) or pAtisnr* 
pal'll bearing hairy yellow blossoms, also occur. The common ehir 
pine covers lower Th&kil with an occasional chestnut. Beyond Qud» 
the road leaves the Jamir and passes np a pretty cultivated glen to 
Tuli. Thence tlie path leads down to Tfaarkot, the acclivities of the 
surrounding mountains cut down into cliffs or rounded into rocky 
knolls are covered with thickets of runnel {Rhua parvijlora) of 
which the witheried leaves give a heathery appearance to tho place. 
From Tharkol the road rises gradually to Aicholikh&n (one of the 
sources of the Jamir), from which is obtained a view of the Shor 
valley and Pitboragarh. 

Oanka, or Oankha, the name given to the eastern branch of 
the Gori, which it joibs near Milam, has its source in patti Malla 
Jiihdrof Knmaon in two streams—the one on the west called the 
Uta or Unta, which rises at the foot of the Unta>dhiira pass into 
Tibet; and the other on the east rising from the Lisir glacier. It 
contains a greater volume of water than the Gori, and has a 
longer course. In the upper part of the glen, during a fall of snow 
or a thaw, the descent of stones is almost continuous from the 
earthy precipices overhead, and at such times the road is dangerous. 
Rain is never .very violent here, but whenever any falls, down come 
these avalanches of stones. Some of the latter are suspended on 
the tops of the ravine precipices formed from the dSris of the ad¬ 
joining mountains which rise in numerous places into sharp peaks 
and are in miniature, the resemblance of some of the more lofty 
points. Above D6ng, the river is crossed by a bridge of rocks 
with stones piled into the crevices, and about half a mile above this 
natural bridge, the stream is overlain for some distance by a huge 
bed of snow 12 toet wide and about 300 feet thick . The mass of snow 
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has a regular slratifieJ appearauce, and dipa to the south-west, the 
reverse of the neighbouring inoontaina. The Uta, flowing throiigli 
a small valley, enters it above at a similar opening to its exit. 

Ourarsyun, a patti of parganah Ghaundkot in British GarhwAI, 
is bounded on the north by patti HingwArsyiin ; on tho east, by 
patti Pingala-F4kha ; on tho sonth, by patti Badalpur Malia, and 
on the west, by patti Mandirsydn. The road from Paori by 
Seriyagdr and Bijoli to Kohdw&ra passes through this patti, which 
on the south is drained by the Machldd river, an affluent of the Ny4r 
(eastern). Ju 1864,‘fourteen villages were received from patti Talain, 
five from patti Khdtali, and one, Haluni, from Badalpur. The pat- 
wari of Piiigala-Pdkha collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 

Gwalknra. a village and halting-place on the middle route from 
Pdori to Almora in patti Chopraket of parganah Chandpur in 
GarhwdI, lies in latitude 30°'-4'-8^ and longitude 79°-0'24^ : distant 
9 miles 1 furlong 5 poles from Siukhet and 9 miles 1 furlong 10 
pules from Kainur. The road hence to Kaiuur ])asse8 up by Sainji 
to Dhdiet, 1 mile 6 furlongs 3 poles. If travelling from Kaindr 
and it is intended to bait at Chliipalghat traveller’s rest-house 
instead of Gwalkura, the coolies should be changed at Dliillet. 
From Dhiilet the road follows the stream to the Panji-klial pass 
north of the peak of that name (7,900 feet) into tho eastern Nyar 
valley; this portion consists of two stco]) ascents separated by a hit 
of level 3 miles 18 poles from Dliulet. lienrc a descent, in parts 
steep, leads to Qhatdri, leaving the Muscat! bungalow and tea planta¬ 
tion to the sonth about a mile from the road, 2 miles 6 furlongs 22 
poles, on to the Kiiindr traveller’s bungalow by a steep ascent, 1 
mile 4 furlong 7 poles. The road is tolerably cool and shaded by 
forest, but tho Ascents and descents render it somewhat fatiguing. 

Gydnlad, a halting-place on tho route between Kotdwdra and 
Kainur by Khdtali, is situated in patti Saindhdr of parganah Malla 
8al4n in Garhwdl, in latitudo 28°-52'-30" and longitude 79^-0'- 
50"; distant 9 miles 6 furlong 14 poles, from Sanglakoti and 7 
miles 5 furlongs 25 poles frf m Doinaila. The road hence to Do- 
maila passes to Jngarmall (bridge) and by Limbugair (bridgo; and 
Gh&ki to Saiudhdr, 1 mile 7 fm longs 1 pole, thence by Saton-Kbal 
to Kudola-dh&r, ascending and descending, 2 miles 37 poles, 
from which it passes by Jainuri (bridge) and the Bin4yak-khal to 
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Domaila, 3 miles 5 furlongs 25 poles. It hero joins the road from 
Kaindr lo liimnagnr. 

Haldwani, or Hald\tiini, an important mart in tho Ohhakh&ta 
Bhdbar, is situate in nortli latitude 29'^-! 2'-48" and oast loiiiiitnde 
79“-34'-17," at an elevation of 1,434 feet above the level ol the sea, 
on the Bareilly and Rdtiibng road, 16 miles from Naini Tnl. The 
name is derived from the Aaluu trees (Adina conii/olur) in the 
neighbourhood. The population in 1881 wore chiefly traders. 
Haldwdni was founded by Mr. Traill in 1834 as a inait for 
tho hill population, living for a portion of the year in tho 
Bhabar. Since 1850. the grass huts that hrst were siifficK'iit 
have been replaced by substantial masonry houses and the popuhi- 
tion is now permanently resident o^^ing to the impruvcine*nt otlect- 
ed in the climate by tho many clcarauccs in the vicinity. It is now 
an important centre of commerce f>r tho Bliabar, and the opt'nmg 
of the railway must enhance its importance. There is a dispeii-iary 
and a police-station bore, and the villages in the neighbourhood for 
the most part belong to Nayak colonies from Uaingar in Kumaiin. 
Close on tho east is the bed of the G-.iula river, whicli is here largely 
used for irrigation and is about half a mile auro.ss. The road then 
passes along the foot of the hills by Naugaon and Jumpokhri, to 
Chorgaliya, about 14 miles from Haldwani, to tho east of which 
the Nddanr or Qarra or Deoha debonches from the bills. Chorga¬ 
liya (thieves’ pass) is an old and large clearing divided into the 
Malla and Talla villages with large setfloineuts close by like Lakh- 
maa-Mandi and Ndyagaon. Hence onwards to Barmdeo cannot 
be traversed in the hot weather and rains, as the cattle-tenders who 
are the only inhabitants leave the plaoe at the end of March for the 
hills. From the N&daur the road passes over the Kdrakot torrent, 
dry in the cold weather, to Hathgadh, behind which the hills re¬ 
cede into a beautifal bay. The rest of the way lies through dense 
forests of sal, dhdk, haldu, sdj, jdman, aonla, rai-jdman, bhaliau, sa~ 
hajna, kumhh, amaltds, roli, giwdla or dera, and cfnla or chilara, 
besides Hibiscus lampas, Hear Jaulasdl occurs ficus nitida, Trswia 
nudijlora (tumrij, besides bamboos and grass, both exceedingly high. 

From Jaulasal, where there js a police station, a path leads to 
Durgapipal on the Nddaar in Talla Palbelon, celebrated for iia 
groves of ttin, and thence by the Ladhiya to Devi-Hhura or to 
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Cliampawat. The pass from the Bhdbar is known as the Ilimli 
pass from the peak of that name (3,8G4 feet). Some twelve miles 
along the oKl bridle-path is the Kulaunira hill torient There is 
a small mart for wild forest produce on the right bank of the 
Kalauniya (afterwards called the Jngbiira) at tho foot of the east¬ 
ern slope of the tcm)>le-crowne(i Airideo peak (3,793 feet). The 
road, a fairly good one passable fur wheel traffic in the cold season 
passes by Doyari 16 miles, \ihpre there is a police-station and rest- 
house, thence crosses tlie Kalauniya three miles south of Chela, 
thence Chini polico-siation, eight miles from Dogari and thence 
by a good bioad road to the new m.art at Tunukpur. The old 
biidle-|)ath is seldom used now. A road by the Tiinia pass leads 
to the Hadhiya, and it was by this route that Captain Hearsey 
invaded^ Kum.'tnn in From Chela the road to Barmdeo 

(ft*.) is passable for caits, and is now joined to tiie cart-road 
leading from the Sarda to the Ganges 

Hastings, or Kutulgarh, a fort situated in patti Siii Bisung of 
parganah Kali Knmaonin Knmaon, about.4 miles west of Lohugh^t 
on a ridge at the entrance of the vallev 6,327 feet «bove the level 
of Calcutta in latitude 29''-24'-30‘' and longitude 80'-6'-5*'. It 
occupies a steep knoll 150 to 200 feet above tlie general level of 
the mountain, separated by a deep neck from a plateau east-north¬ 
east, on which stood an outpost called Rauiij, from which Kotalgarh 
could be easily battered. The area of the fort is about eighty 
yards north and south and twelve or fourteen east to wes», sur¬ 
rounded by a good stone wall eight to teu feet high and five feet 
thick. There is a reservoir, but no water, the nearest supply being 
under K.iun j, a mile distant and a small spring to the west. Were 
the reservoir watertight and filled, the position would be a strong 
one; except frum the east, the approaches are extremely steep. Tlie 
fort was intended to command the fertile valley of Bisung to the 
south and west, but has been abandoned for a very long time. 

Madden writes“ Kotalgarh is fabled to have been the strong¬ 
hold of the arrow-demon Bina Asura (Banlisnr) Daitya, the son of 
Mah&bali, who fought w'ith Vishuu and his Suras and prevailed 
not, though the conflict was long and doubtful. No sooner was a 
Daitya slain, and his blood poured on the ground, than it produced 

' Gas. XI, Al. 
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a i.unshtnj oth. ‘i, ' • tho grraipr tlie slaughter of the enemies, 
thi. turtbir tiiu ('uijs from victory, lu this difficulty, Mahii- 

kali was i like i’aadnra,by -lencral donations from the celes¬ 

tials, and by her were the jjiaats -ic length exterminated. Among 
those who fell by her b-'nd was Kultavi, the mdther of Odu&sur, 
who, with a coat of mail over her bust, and naked from the waist 
downwards, fought like an amazon on the battlements, which are 
said to derive their name from her exploits and appearance, Ku- 
tuigarh being interpreted hy “ the fortress, the abode of the naked 
woman'’ The received editions of India locate Malubalipur on 
the Coromandel shmo below Madias, and Bdnuaur still further 
euulL near DevicoUa; the learned Pundits of Kumann, however, 
loiatu all these wonders at and urotind rxhuglikt, and uffiim'that Sui 
is DU o;lier than 8 unitpur, iheied ciiy,” of the Puruiias, the abode 
of Baoasur The peculiarities of thu soil at and around Lohugh&t 
eKpluiu the 103 dery. On removing the sod, in some places a blue, 
but far more generallj' a deep-red ferruginous clay is found to form 
the soil, and to this the people appeal as ocular demoustratioo of 
the legend :il owes its colour to nothing else than the blood of the 
giants. Ouiiiig the rainy season, the Lobu or bloud ” river is 
shuilai*!' Jisooloured, and h..iice the name of the station.” 

UaWdIbag. a hamlet six miles south-west of Almora in Kumaon, 
is situate on tho leti hank of the Kusi. it was formerly the head- 
Qii.’irtcis Ilf the ci\il aduiimstiatioii <iud of the civil force known as 
the Ki'.maoii lui.al halUlioii, and now as the 3id Gooi khas, which was 
relieved of rivif duties iu 133CI. Jt was al&u the site of the princi¬ 
pal tea-t;ardcns when that indusliy coinineuccd under Gu\eruiuent 
auspices. The site is fine and picturesque, tut much wanner than 
Almora. There are still some European hoii.'ics and tea-gardens. 
Thu roads to Somes war, Diiisar, and lidniklict ]iass through Uawal- 
bdg, Hud tho Kusi is crossed hy a fine bridge on the cart-road and 
also by an iron suspension bridge. North latiiuJu 29°-38'-40'‘', 
east longitude 7«^°-40'-43'‘', at an elevation ot 3,U20 /cet above the 
level of the sea. Opposite llawalbag at Kataiin.il are the remains 
of a large tem|i-! dedicated to Adit^.*! or the sun, and a cluster of 
small uncs also in ruins owing to an caitliquake. 

Hinwal, //m/, or Hiunwal, a liver rising in the ranges of patti 
Karuudu Wiilla, 111 latitude 29' -bo" and longitude 7S'-S9", 
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drams the country to the south nnd west of 'ho Nydr drainaj^e 
area and taking a north-westorly course for about twenty miles 
turns due west and fails into the Ganges on the left bank at 
Phalari, about five miles above where it debouches into the plains 
at Bikhikes. The Hiunwai forms the boundary between the 
Dhangu sub-divisions on the north and the Udepur pattis on the 
south. Webb forded it in April tive miles above its nioulh, and 
found the bed forty yards wiilc and the stream sixteen inches deep 
with a moderately ra[iid current. In the cold season it is rarely 
more than ten yards’wide aii.l in the rains it is twenty to fifty 
yards wide, and made use of to float down lofjs from the forests. 

Idwalsyun, a patti of p.n^r.inali Darahsyiin in British Garh- 
wAl, is bounded on llio nortli by pattis Kawatsyun and Kafiiolsyun ; 
on the east by tlio latter puiti and patti Nadalsydn ;on the south by 
pattis Gangawarsyiin and Nitons'* un,and on the west by Bangarhsyun. 
In 1864, Fatchpui w.is tra'islerred to Kathnlsyun. The patwari of 
this patti collects the lanfl-rcvenue of patfi Katholsyun also ; both 
aggregated Bs 2,914 for land-revenue and sadabart nnd Bs. 86 for 
guntb in ]8()1, paid by a popniaiion of 6,582 souls. There is a 
school at Siraiili in this patti. The valley of the Garh stream, an 
ailliient of the Kandlia, comprii^es nearly the entire patti. 

Iriyakot. a patti of parganah Mulla Salan of British Gnrhwal, 
is bounded on ibo nor'.li by tlie ea.stern Nyar river and pattis 
Saindhdr and KhaLili ; on the west, by the Iiadal|)ur patti; on the 
south by tho Fainun patti, and on the east by Gnjaru. 1- lies 
between longitude 78°-53' and Z9® and between latitude 29°-:j2' 
and 29**. The road from Baori to Dharon passes tlnougli tlii.s 
patti crossing tho Nyar at Chaurauidhar, then by the Walsa-gur 
rivulet and up the'Hikhini-khal pass into F.iinun. The patwari of 
Iriy.ikot resides at Clmurani in the patti and colleul.s the revenue of 
Kolag&r also. Tho land-revenue of the patti by the new settlement 
was Government revenue and sadabart Bs. 2,360 ; revenue-free and 
gunth Rs. 103 ; total Rs. 2,463. There is a school in Bhaw’nn vil¬ 
lage. Ill 1864 three villages were received from Painun. There 
are iron mines at Pipali and Kholdandatoli. 

Jadh'ganga or Jahnavi, the western and longest feeder of tho 
Bhdgirathi, which itself is the western affluent of the Ganges, takes 
its rise in the Tihri State on the southcin s1o|k> of the water- 
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parting line betn^een India and Tibet, in north latitude 
30^ and east longitude 79*’-5'. To the west of its drainage area, 
the surplas waters find an outlet in the Satlaj. The confluence 
with the Bh&girathi at nhaironglititi is marked by scenery 

of a terrific grandeur and sublimity, a cliaracteristic of the entire 
▼alley to the junction with the Mana-gadh s 'Oie twenty-one miles 
further up. The M6na-gadh rises in a large ghieier to the west of 
the southern foot of the Mana pass and falls into the Jidh about 
six miles above Nilang. The main affluents of the Jadh are the 
Sfimla-gadh from the north at the head of which is the Thagn-la, 
the most western of the two passes into Til)?t from the Nilang 
valley. The J^lbang-gadh from the south-west joins ^tfae main 
stream about seven miles above Nilang. Tiien comes the Mana- 
gadh from the cast; this latter stream is fed from the south by 
a very large glacier whose head is only four or five miles from the 
gan-tnukh or source of the Bh&girathi. Another branch rises in the 
peak to the west of the Mana pass known as Tara ; and a third, 
the ChAnganmii, flows from the north, from the directiou of 
Muling. From the water-parting at the sources of the J&dh, the 
ground falls abruptly to the north, giving rise to the Hop-gadb, 
a tributary of the Satlaj. The JIop takes its rise in a glacier a 
little north-west of the Mana pass, first with a northerly course, and 
then north-westerly under the ridge, and finally northerly aoain 
falls into the Satlaj about twenty-five miles north-north-east from 
the eastern pass of the Jadh valley called T&dng-choh-la. West of 
the Hop-gadh three other considerable streams appear to drain into 
the Satlaj from the northern slopes of the range at the head of 
the Nilang valley ; in the most western of these at a distance of 
eight to ten miles from the tSutlaj is the TibeUn village Th&ng or 
St&ng. On the spur between this and the next stream is a Dokpa 
encamping’place called Gauduk or Gandoh. The third stream, 
the one nearest the Hop-gadh, has on ils left bank, about twelve 
miles from the Satlaj, the village of Sarang with another called 
Karbak on the other bank, immediately opp-oaite. About nine miles 
north-east of the pass on the southern face of a spur is Dokpa Aur, 
where the J&dhs and Huniyaa exchange their wares. One march 
beyond is Poling and two marches more Ts&parang or Chh&paraug 

on the Satlaj. From Poling a short march to the south brings one 
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to Mnling encampiag-gronnd, and thence there is a trsck io q 
general southerly direction past a small lake on the northern 
face of the water-parting line crossing the range some twelve 
or fourteen miles south of the Tskng'ohok-laf and going down 
the Ohdoganmu and M4na gadks to Hilaiig. It is, however, very 
seldom used. 

To Mr. Kinney of the Great Trigonometrical Survey the credit is 
due for establishiug on a firm basis the origin and course of the Jddb- 
gangs. Up to 1815, very little was known of the western head-waters 
of the Ganges. The*idea adopted was that the Ganges formed one 
of the affluents from lake Mfinasarowar, and flowing westward either 
forced its way through the snowy range by a subterraneous passage 
or fell* over its brow in a cascade at Gangotri known as the' cata¬ 
ract of the Ganges.' Mr. J. B. Fraser in 1815, and-Messrs. Hodg¬ 
son and Herbert who visited the gau-mukh in 1817, successfully com¬ 
bated this idea^ and fairly indicated the position of the sources of the 
J^huavi. In 1867, two of the trans-HimAlayan explorers surveyed 
the route from Shipke to Niiang: according to them the Thtga-la 
pass is 16,810 feet at the crest. The next encamping place is 
Fulamsumdo, 12,984 feet; Nonam, 12,583 feet; Niiang or Chorsa, 
11,181 feet; and Makhpa village, uenr rest-house, 8,172 feet. It 
was not, however, until Mr. Kinney inndo his report on which the 
present notice is based that we know anything at all accurate about 
this tract. The Pur&nas explain the name of the river as follows ; 
Jahnu was a descendant of Sotna and fifth in descent from Purnr- 
uvas, the son of Budha and Ha, and whilst performing sacriBce be 
saw the whole place overflowcet by the waters of the Ganges and 
getting angry drank up the river which by the intercession of tbe 
gods was restored as his daughter : hence the river is called tbe 
Jdhnavi. J&linn was the husband of Kaveri, who by his curse 
became the K&veri river. (Wilson's Works, IV-14.) 

Jaintolsydn, a patti of pargauah Chauudkot in British Garh- 
w41, is bounded on the north by patti Bingwaryfln ; on the south 
by patti Mauudursydn ; on the east, by patti Gordrs 3 'un ; and on 
the west, bv patti Aswalsyun. The name Jaintol is derived from 
the easte who colonised the patti. The ])atw4ri of Ringwftrsydu 

resident in Gnjaru collects the revenue of this patti. 

' See Oanootbi. 
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Jallatht a vtilage of the Bhotiya trad known as Munsy&ri iu 
patti Qoriplmt of par^anah Juhar in Kuinaun, lies on the ruute by 
Milam and the Unta-dhiira pass into Tibet, 'J3 miles north-east of 
Aliiiora. The eacan'if)in<;*ground is near the villng< on the right 
bank of the Gori in hititudc and longitude 8U°-13'-10". 

Jaspur, a town iu the pargnnali of the same name in the Tarfii 
district, is situate about miles duo west of the town of Kashipur 
and 53^ miles from Naini Tal. The population in 1672, numbered 
6,746souls and in 1881 thoreyvere 7,055(3,173females' inhabitants, 
of whom 4,225 (1,890 females) were Hindus and 2,796 (1,53'J 
females) were Musaliuans. The site has an area of 491 aorcs, giving 
14 persons to the acre. Tho old namo of pargiinak Jaspur 
was Sah.'ijgar. Tho town is of modern growth iiml po-snevic-s few 
brick houses. There is a weekly market which attracts aconsidor- 
able local trade in cotton goods and giir or coarte sugar. Cotleu 
clothes are manufactured to a small extent. The public health is 
better than in Knshipur as the site is higher and drier, and there is 
no tarai belt in the vicinity. The country around, too, has nioro 
the appearance of the plains proper, so that malatia is less nte and 
destructive than in the neighbouring town. 

Jaunsar*Bawar, the bill parganah of the Dehra Dun district, lies 
between north latitude 30®-31' and 31®-3'-3f)' and cast longitnd^- 
77*-45' and 78®-7'’-20,‘’ with an area of S43'5 syuaro miles. It is 
boanded on the north and east by Tihri; on the west, by tho hill stales 
ofBaaahr, Uaiengarb, Taroch, Jnbal, and Ntihan or Sirmor, from 
the last of which it is separated by tho Tons to its junctiou with 
the Jumna near K&lsi, and on the south by the Debra Dun district. 

In shape the tract is an irregular parallelogram wedged in at 
right angles to the Debra Dun between the Tlbri State on the cast 
and the Hill States of tho Panj£b on the west, occupying iu its lower 

_ ^ . portion the dwib of the Tons and Jumna. 

SiiD*di7lsioni. 

The name is derived from (be nnmea of its 
two principal sub-divisions, Jaunsdr and Bnwar, (faoiijifli in fact the 
parganah contains a third known locally as Lohknudi. Following 
Major Young, the boundaries of these diiisions are as follows; 
Jauns&r is bounded on the north by Lobkandi: on the Ciist bv tho 

* Tbii notice is bssed on the offloisl reports ot Major Yaiing, Mr. CortiH-all, 
Mr. Ross anJ Colonci Pearson ninl the vcoiolr Of Mr. Williauis. * G. 1. 

CR. a. Dept.) ll9B.,8ib February, 1884. 
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Jamoa) and on the west by the Tons to their janction: it therefore 
consists of a triangular tract having its apex at K&Ui with a length 
from north to south of 18 miles. LolikanJi comes next to the 
north with a length of five miles, and then Ifawur, with a length 
of ten miles, giving a total length from north to south of 33 miles, 
and a breadth at the widest of 23 miles. There are a few small 
patches extending still further north, and the tract known as Deo- 
gbar to the west of the Tons. 

In 1883-84, the settlement wns rev ised by &lr. H. G. Ross and 
^ contirmed hy the Guverninent of India. 

The following table gives the names and 
statistics of each of the thirty-eight khats into which Jaunsar 
Be war is divided:— 
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The assessment on the cultivated land in column 3 has been 
made at Re. 1-9-7 per acre: on cattle in columns 4 to 8 at one 
anna per head for cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, and at a quarter of 
an anna per head for sheep and goats and the assessment on occa¬ 
sional cultivation in column 10 has been made at Re. 0-8-11 per 
acre, with additions for turmeric, ginger, and opium. 

Jaunsar-Bftwar is entirely composed of a succession of hills 
and mountains, so that, to quote the words 
of Major Young, “there is not a single 
spot of one hundred yards of level ground in the whole pargauah.” 
Mr. Fraser also writes :—“ There are no spreading valleys, no 
gentle undulation of ground, on which the eye can rest .with plea¬ 
sure ; all is steep and difficult, toilsome rise and sudden fall.” The 
great physical feature is the ridge separating the drainage area 
of the Tons from that of the Jumna. Gommeucing from Haripur- 
Byds near K4isi it runs west of Chakr&ta Deoban, and thence in 
B north-easterly direction to the Karamba peaks above Lok4r. At 
Bairat, where the Mnssooree road joins this ridge, there is a peak 
having an elevation of 7,399 feet above the sea, further north, 
near Kyawa, another having an elevation of 6,558 feat. Then 
comes Oeuban, 9,331 feet, another 8,730 feet, whence the range 
trends to the north-east, continued in Bajamari, 9,536 feet, and 
three other peaks, 9,200, 9,533, and 10,076 feet respectively, 
when it enters Tihri and loses itself in the spurs of Bandar- 
punch. From the main range, ridges are given off on either side 
towards the great rivers. Each of theso ridges also gives off lateral 
spurs, the hollows between which form the beds of torrents that 
feed the numerous tributary stream^of the Jumna on the east and 
the Tons on the west. Even in the bills, Jannsir-Bawar has the 
character of being one of the wildest and most ragged tracts, afford¬ 
ing naturally very little level ground, and that only in small 
patches. The mountains are peoniiarly rough and precipitous, 
there is mneh cliff and rock and few villages, so that the cultivation 
is uecessarily small and very laborious. The whole rock almost 
is limestone, which no doubt gives the massy, irregular character 
t6 the mountains. The ravines are, as a rule, deep and sadden in 
their descent, offen^ ending in dark chasms, sometimes wooded, but, 
as often, exhibiting bore faces of precipitous rock, covered, here and 
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there, with a fine wiry grass, and merely affording space between for 
theroaiing torrent that has worn a way for itself in the lapse of time. 

Half a century ago, the country on either side of the main ridge 

was thickly covered with noble forests of 
deodar, and it is along it and its spurs that 
the existing forests occur. The Oeoban hill, a prominent featnre 
in the luidscape wherever the traveller proceeds, now contains but 
a few patches of deoddr, though the south and east faces are well 
clothed with oak, chiefly bdhj{Qnereus ineana) and moru{Q. dileUata), 
and on the top karshu (Q. temcearpifnlia) is abundant. Below this 
Ust, t»iit near the summit, mortnda or spruce fir {Abies SmUhiana) 
mixed with Abiee Webbiana known under the same name, occur. But 
the glo.'y of Jauns&r-Banrar is its virgin forests of de*)ddr: on the 
Lohkandi spar, the Bodliiya, Mashak, and Kotikanasiir forests ; on 
the spur between the Ban&r and Chili streams, the Kaislohi forest; 
around the head of the Dharaghd, the Totwa, Manra, and Lakhar 
forest, aud to the west of them Chhijil, Koti and Bastil forests. 
To the west of the Tons is the Mandhaul forest.^ Bnt besides these, 
large forests of oak, firs, spruce and scattered patches of deoddr 
fringe all the ridges and clothe the sides both of the main range 
and of the lateral spurs, and to the sonth near Kilsi we have sd/, 
bdklif dhdora, hnldn, kneam^ khairy and eisUy some of which run up 
for a long way in the hot and confined valleys of the Tons and J umna 
to an elevation of nearly 4,000 feet. We have next the grey>oak, 
rhododendron and Andromeda between 5,000 and 7,500 feet: at the 
lower limit the chxr pine {P. ImgiftAia) and at the upper, blae*pine 
{P. exeelsa) aud the deoddr^ and above these the deoddr^ moru, and 
itarsiiu oaks. There are four species of maple, horse chestnut, walnut, 
cypms, spruce, silver-fir, yew, and several species of Pyrvs. 

The Bodhiya forest lies to the west of Deoban abont the 
Lohkandi peak, 10,183 feet. The northern 
portion b known as Kanani, and the aonth- 

em ss Bodhiya. Colonel Pearson writes 

*' The basin or voile/ in horlsontsi area na/ perhaps be about two eiUeolB 
width b/ one iu depth | bnt theoemerono nvinee and apnra which ran down Irom 
thv vialu ndpe niaat sire a much largar avpcrieia' area of foreet. The rodka are 
Hnmtonei, and ver/ preripltooa and the ravloee arefntl of'a rha depoeitol deea/ed 
vogetable siatlcr, iu whieh the deadifr aetaa to apiiof op with greed vigor 

> Koport SJIA. mb Ms/, ISSp. 
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viMKTBr U hu • elMBe*b uid tbooiands upon tlionuodf of young teedling* muy 
bo ooen eomiog np, Utenlly u tbick oa corn In • fleld." But, ezoept in piocM 
irhoro tht foroot hu boenolaood, tho uodllngo nro notponniUcd tocone toinntor* 
ity, M many hondioda of ahup fiom tho neifbourlng ntllagei coma to grue, and 
by nibbUng oft tho hoada of tho yonog ahoota, rednca them to the eondiUon of 
fana bnahaa. Bat tho nataral growth of tho dnUr in thia weU-protaeted baaiauia 
wonderfal, and much atill renatu notwithatanding eattiaga. 

Moahak la altvalad on tho north or oppoalta aida of (ho main Lohkandi apnr to 
Bodhiyo. The ridge Uulf on that aide ia tolerably eorered with acattercd patofaea 
of dtoddr, intermingled with oypreaa on the higher ridgea, and flra (ohiefly aprnce, 
mixed with aome ailrer flrd and Ml) lower down. There are alao oaka and rhodo- 
dendrona. Around the Tillage of Ifaahak itoelf there hu no doobt bun formerly 
a cunaiderable deeddr foraal; bat ita eontenta bare bmn largely cut down In paat 
yaara{ in no placo un thare be aaid to be a regnlar forest like Bodbiya. Eutward 
towards Deoban, the foruts get thicker, and nnmerow patches of* deoddr ate 
foand among the lira and oaka. All along^ howerer, the aprnce Hr predominatea 
and forma the staple portion of the forest. On the northern aida of the main 
Lohkaodi spur there is a little forest^ the nncleoa of which is ronnd a temple in a 
beautiful glen, about half-way between Lohkandi-ghfit and Deoban, orerlooking one 
of the feeders of the Banir-gad. Immediately abore the dtodSrt at Koli, there ia 
one of the finest and most noble fbruts of ailrer fir and spruce seen anywhere. 
The side of the limestone bill, eorered with a rloh regetable deposit, is somewhat 
steep, and tho trua are all giants; and the forest underneath them being perfectly 
clear and free from undergrowth presents a rery noble appearance. In a few 
places some young deoddrs (of which a very few old trees are mixed with the firs) 
apriogiog np under the shade of the ailrer firs, to the snpersessioo apparently of 
the proper offspring of the latter. Returning to Deoban, and following the main 
xidge northwards to the Xanunba peak, dsodde la foniid scattered here and there 
aomettues in conaiderable quantities, especially on the west side of the range, and 
ia the rarinei^ whieb are rery precipitous, rnnning down into the bead streams of 
the Baodr-gid. After running tor nbont six miles along the eut side of the rldge^ 
a steep path leads down through a forut of mka and maple, with some firs, to a 
^ur of the Karamba peak, running down between the aflluents of the Banfir-gM 
aad Ghill.gdd. On this spar la aitaatud the Tillage of Kaneni, and around and 
abore It is the fine dsoddr forut known u Kaislobi. Along the main range leading 
down to thia spur, and on the grassy slopes which run ap to the Karamba peak 
from Its bau, aome exeeedingl y noble dsoddr trees are to be sseo. Theu stand in 
damps of fire or aix (more or leu) in number, for the mmt part on little apnra or 
other piacM where a deeper depuit of earth remains than tha steep elope of the hiU* 
side uully admits ol. Indeed,for the whole diataoM down to the Tillage of Kapaui^ 
liltlselu but draddr la to be sun, mixed with aome PimuttMottaa. The destruetioo 
from barningtho JUDflofor Mi/or temporary ealtiratlon hu here been rery graat. 
Creiaiag the Chlli-gid otipam, and UModlag by a rery steep path the next mala 
■par, whieh eepuelu the Ohara gid ralleiy Irom’thatof tha ChUigdd, and the par* 
gaaahot Jaaaadr from B4war,tlieforeataat the haadof thoDharagid, kaownby the 
namu of TMwa aod or Lokar, are eattrod. Theu are by far the finest, 

moot titeiiiire^ and most perfect of all the AeaMb laraiU in the paiganah, 
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Wwt «f tbe JAkbnI-Uiil pua (7,WO feet) lh«ra U a high maoBteia in the d««p 
bajr, OD which there U a pare dtodir foreot of ecnslilerabla estent. Trea the 
■tMpnew of the aida of the hill, the trees are not ss large as others, hot the tin* 
ber seems esceedlagly firm and well>grown. There Is a magaitcent Tiew down 
the Rama-sera talley to the Jumna and across the high ridgM to Baadarpaaeh, 
from the summit to this mountain. Thera is also an eicellent rieir of the forests^ 
of Lakhsn end Totwa, on the opposite side of the tallej. DeiccndiDg this ridge 
theChhajal spur is met. which, after dividing into two minor spurs, runs down into 
the Ton% nvsr its junction with the Pabhorn or Paban. above Cbhejsl there has 
been a fine dsmfdr forest, but it has been horribly mutilsted for kht enlUiation. 
Still theia is a very coaaidernble amount of good forest left, and much of the 
space that was cleared Is again clothing itself with young deeddrt. Proceeding 
down the ridge towards the Tons, we dad thst it separates itself into two minor 
spurs, on one of whieh is situated the villsge of Koti and on the other thst of 
Bestil. These spurs possess two suiali but perfect forests of deoddr miaed in tbu 
upper portion with u good deal of exceedingly 6ne cAil. Croesing the Tone, by the 
yte/a, on the Simla road below Kuti, and aacending to Uandhaul, in the larger 
ravine above the bungalow, stretching op to the Bairach peak, there it a magald- 
eent deeddr forest nearly pore 

Tbe Jurtina touches the district first near Lakhamandal in Khat 

Baunddr, in north latitude SO^-dd'-^O', and 
there receives the Bikndr stream on its 
right bank. The Rikndr, for some distance, separates fiawar from 
RAmasera in Tihri, and is of some local importance. Eight miles 
lower down the Jumna receives the Khatno-gid, which forms the 
boundary between Kbat Taplar and Khat Bangaoo ; and further 
south the Seli-gAd from Khat Sell, besides other minor torrents. 
After about S3 miles from its confluence with the RikiiAr, the 
Jumna tarns west to its junciioi^ with the Tons below Haripur at an 
elevation of 1,529 feet abovo the level of the sea. About two miles 
east of this criDfluence the Jumoa receives the AmlAwa, which, rising 
on the southern slopes of Deoban, draius central Jaunsar, Its drain¬ 
age Area is bounded on the east by the main range already noticed, 
and on the west by a similar range of lower elevation connecting 
with the main range at Deoban. This latter chain therefore in tbe 
southern psrt of the {mrganah forms the water-parting betv son the 
Tons and Jumna systems. The Phapbara, Pabbaru, or, according 
to Eiiropeana, Pabar, rises in Basahr, and flowing through Raien- 
garh joins the Tons on ils'rigbt bank near Seniya botweeu ihats 
Deoghar and BAwar. The principal affluents ot tbe Tana {g.v.) on 
ltd fight bank are the Chaodli, Dadn, andSaran streams from Ma< 
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Deoghar: on the left bank we have the KirQD>g4d in Biwar, the 
Dh&ra-g&d in Phaniyar, the Banil-g&d in khat Bana and nameroue 
other torrents. Canal-irrigation is impracticable owing to the 
oharacter of the country ; but the cultivators lead the minor streams 
over their fields wherever available, and use the water>poWer for 
their mills. The Tons is bridged at Maidrath (3,172 feet) and 
Bastil (2,960 feet) in khat Biwar and at Sangota (2,550 feet) in 
khat Barhm. There are bridges over t-he Jumna at Lakhwar (2,210 
feet) on the Mnssooree road ; an iron suspension bridge below 
Kilsi and close to it an iron girder bridge on the cart road. Floods 
are common and iii some cases iojnre the fields. There are two 
main roads, (a) that from Mussooree to Simla by Lakliwir and 
Chakrita, and (5) the milibu'y earUroad from Kalsi to Cbakr6ta. 
The latter is divided into two sections, one to Saya in Baininr, 
eleven miles; and the second thence to Chakrata, seventeen miles. 
This road is bridged, but not metalled. There is also a bridle-path 
from Siya to Cbakruta, nine miles. The first road in JauusAr was 
constructed under the superintendence of Major Young in 1828 
from Kalsi to Bastil, 35 miles as the crow flies, with a branch to 
BAJpur. Roads are still much required and even good paths from 
four to six feet wide would do much to open up the resources of 
the parganah by affording an easy means of communication with 
KAlsi and Chakr4ta. Much has been done in this direction by the 
Forest Department; bates Uiese roads are principally for their own 
purposes, and lie through elosed forest tracks, they are not of so 
much advantage to the peojde as they might be. 

Taking the kkais from Lakhwdr northwards, the character of 
their capabilities for cultivation and physi¬ 
cal features are to be noticed, and we shall 
commence with the Jumna khaU :— 

LaUiw4r lici In the extreme south-east aloug the Jumna, and is crossed by the 
Mussooree and ChakrSta road. It is cniupoited almost entirely of terraced flrlds 
and the bills are dry and unproductive with little or no forest and aliiuiied };raBing 
area. A little turmeric is grown. 

Pkartdr' lies ioimediatclj to the north of LakhwSr and has much the same 
character. The hills arc precipitous, dry, and barren, little forest, not much 
graaing, a gnod deal of southern aspect, an I a atony soil. 

Bhaldr lies to the north ot Phariar. ami comprises the tract north of Kdj’tbi' 
bungaUnr on the Mussoarec road and, like tlic preceding, is bounded ou the east by 

44 
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the Jamu. There U a great deal of good nortbera eiporare in the eaUiTatlon, 
but little forest sod not much graeing 

Koru lies to the north of Bhal&r between the Sell and Dabred streams. Here 
the hilU are dry and barren with Tory little forest and not nnch grtsiog, and, 
though Tery highly cnItiTated, not very produetire The Jaoina forms the eastern 
boundary. 

Sell is also bounded on the east by the Jumna and occupies the ralley of the 
Seli-gid. It is one of the largest and floest khats running up from the Jumna to 
the rifle-range at CfaakrAta. 

Bangaon. lies to the north of Sell and is drained by the Nlngfl-gid ; a portion 
of Us cultivation estendtf as far as tbs northern boundary of cantonments. 

Taplir lies to the north of Bangaon, and is drained by the Khatno-gdd. It is 
bounded on the east by the Jumna and is fairly off for eultirationr though badly off 
for roads. 

fiauarfdr, to the north of Taplir, also lies along the Jumna, and though a very 
fine khatf is out of the way and unconnected with the rest of the parganah. 

Turning now to the middle Uuts we have 

Panjgaon. hes on the left of the AmlAwa stream in a poor country, with bare 
hills, little forest or grasiog, and is not very well off. 

Stli-g«thaH lies to the north of Panjgaon between the main range and the 
Aml&wa, and possesses little forest or graalug, otherwise it is a fait khat. 

Vdp4ita, to the north of beii-gothan, occupies a similar position, and like it has 
but little forest or grazing land. The flelds are terraced and absorb much labour 
in repairs. 

Birmau lies nstween UdpAlta and Chakrita and had to give up much of its 
forest and grasiog land to cantonments. 

Bardttia is a very small AAat within Bangaon to the north of cantonmenta. 

AfoAsa also lies to the north of cantonmeots on the npper waters of the Ddwan* 
gad. It h.19 a deficient supply of grasiiig land, but a fair proportion of coltiratlon. 

Alsdr lies to the esst of Mohna and is sihiilarly situate. 

Bisi’dr lies to the east of Duir, and iy drained by the Bijad-gid i bat enltivation 
Is either backward or stationary. 

Aiigaon^pnrli litB still further cast on the left bank of the Bijdd-ffid :U 
showj a good extent of irrigated land, though the population is migratory. 

Baail4r 1m.s to the west of Chakifita, the esrt-rond rnnniug right tbreogh the 
centre of it, so that purclusers coma up and carry away the anrplus produce, 
potatoes, turmeric, and ginger. 

Taking now the khats bounded on tbs west by the Tons, we have i— 

Sdtia, on the south, on the right bank of the Amlfiwa stream. The soil is poor 
and does not grow the more valusbie crops. Irrigation is not ranch used. 

Budhnl lies next, to the north, nod is traversed by a path from Kfilsi, whioh 
crosses the Tons by a rope bridge at Tunyjya. There arc fine table-lands, well 
irrigated, and good turmeric and ginger cultivation. 

Si/ysos Qomes next, drained by the Dhfiwad-gfid and traversed by a road from 
KAlsi. 

iftfiyasa-cAasdoa lips to the north of Silgaon. There is a good deal of enltivatioa, 
permansot an J temporary (fifif/j, and a considerable area oader ginger and turmeric. 
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Malita lies to the north of the preceding, end is dmlned by the Mslodir*gld 
sod tnrersed by s road. It is « small khal and has no irrig.itien. 

Djsae Is situate between Malcts and Dliaojo, from tho latter of which It Is 
separated by the Anlidr-gid. It is on the whole an aeeriige Uait but, owing to 
quarrels aioongst the Tillages, not so prosperous as it should be. 

Okanau baa lost some of its better lands by bciug enclosed as reserved focesli 
and is on this acconnt somewhat badly off for grazing land. 

Bharm lies to the north of Ohanau, and is very remote from markstsi bat then 
is a good deal of table>laiid on moist hills with a good northern exposure. There 
is some good temporary eoltieatlon and a couaidcrable amount of irrigation. 

Manu lien to the east of Bhnrm, and ban had a good deal of its area eisclosed by 
forests. It IS separated from Biwar by the Baoar-gid. 

Kalan or Kaiio lies to the east of Maaau on the lefr bank of *he Bnnii-gad.' 

Lakhan lies to the north of Masan and Kalan on the right bank of the Baoir> 
gid, aud has lost a portion of its lands in litigation with Silgaou. 

Besides these there are the small kkali of Bangui, Chhartari, Kothi, and 
Samilta, much mixed with other kkatt. 

The Biwar kkau are represented by 

Bdirar is much cut up with enclosed furesta. Most of its villages are in a very 
backward state, caused aa much by the apathy of the inhabitants as by the posi* 
tion of the kkat, remote from markets, and with a more rigoroos elimate. 

Bimadkar lies along the left bank of the Ohara-gid, and was formerly iueluded 
in Biwar as a khag or sub-diviaion of a kkat. It ii better off as to markets and 
grasiog land than Biwar. 

Pmnagdr or Piianiyar lies to the east of Binadbar, farther up the Obara>gid 
Talley, and was formerly a kkag of Biwar. 

Silgam lies further east still and is crossed by the Simla road. It, too, was 
one of the khagt of Uiwar 

Bteghar is the portion of Biwar on the right bank of the Tons. All these 
Biwar kktiU are at present assessed at low rates and possess some of the best 
arable land in the parganah with plenty of grazing laud and the uieaus fur irriga¬ 
tion t yet successive observers state that owing to the general idleucss of the 
people they are worse off than those in the lower ihata. Although Cor tho lost 
twelve years large forest works h-ive beeq can led on in their midst, hardly a man 
t o ff k the trouble to earn the high wages offered when even ten days work would 


psy bis quota of land-revenue for the year. 

The zoology and botany of Jauns4r>Bawar has been noticed in 
previous volumes. The domestic rattle are 
Prodneta. small black-and-red, short* legged 

breed found throughout the hills, aud are infenor to the plains 
cattle in size, strength, aud as luilch-cattle. They have increased 
very considerably of late years, as tiie following 6giires show 

RornMdtatd,. I HarntdeatU*. 

IMS ... 7,430 »S.4so‘ I 1880 ... 88,300 6(^|00 
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The}^ are Fubjoct to the same diseases as in Knmann and Qarh- 
wal. There are not many hiifLloes in the parganali, 771 accordifijr 
to the recent returns. The cuhtom prevails ofbujing bull calves 
in the plains and keeping;' them for two years in the hills and then 
bringinpr them back to the plains for sale; the tno years' residence 
in the hills is sit[>[>ubod to strengthen too animals very much and 


Crops, 


enbanco their value. 

Besiides the timber of the forests tlie ch.-irael<’i'istic veffctsblc products are 

rice, mandowtt, whout, barley, lurmoriCi gmccr, red- 
pepper, tnbacco, o|,iain, polatooa, gums, and a lilUc 
maize. The rio ■ is growA entirely in the VAllcya : eome high, some low ; ibiimrca 
good land . mid is nearly always watered. A certain amount of dry rice is sown, 
but the people don't; c.ire to I iin risks frith ir, and so, os a rule, they keep tboir 
dry lands for momtun it, which is the chief nr tide of food. The plant is must hardy, 
and will apimroiitl} grow uiuongst (ll•■re sluiies and ^ihlugle It is a ram crop, but 
too much ram spoils it A good year for ri .0 is a hod year for masduwa, and 
vice versa. Wheat and barley >iru grown a good dual on the bill tops. The seed 
is sown in the end of September, so as to germiii.ice before the frost coiuca on. 
These crops depend eulircly on snow : if there is a heary fall of snow the crops 
ore good : ii not, they are bad. Turmmio and gin'craiu the most paying crops 
grown : they are grown on the high hills and table-land already spoken of, and 
also ill the Talleys where there is good irngable land. A few squnro yards of 
turmeric or ginger IS quite sufBcirnt for a family. The cultiratiou of potat'^cs la 
year by year increasing ; and if tlie'people will only be earefal iihoui their seed, it 
ought to continue a moat paying crop Potatoes are grown either on the high 
table-lands or on virgin forest aoil on the slopes. The cantoumeut of Cliakr&ia 
has been a great inceutire to the increased cultivation of potatoes. liidian>cora is 
grown always at the Tillage doura in small garden patches. Bed pepper ts also 
grown in considerable quantities all oTer tbo parganah ; opium is confined entirely 
to the high hills. If there are no hsil and severe thunderstorms, it is a most 
paying crop ; but it is very risky, and requires a great deal of manure Apricot 
and walnnt trees abonnd; the fruit of the former is either ezchanged amongst the 
people themselves or lold in ChakrAta 1 that of the latter is largely eiported. 
Tobacco is grown in small quantities for home conaamption.” 

According to tlr. H. Q. Boas there ore three disi/inct styles of cnltivation. 

nice, for instance, is grown in terraced beds made 
along the edges of all the rivers and streams, but sel¬ 
dom at levels over *,000 feet, although some tew ore os high as 4,000 or 
4,600 feet; another style, and the most general, is that of terraces rising one 
above the other up the hill side. All theae terraeea have to be supported by stone 
rutaining-walla. varying from n height of four to 10 feet. The expense of makiog 
these walls is very great in time and trouble, beeanse the cultivators make the 
walls Uiemselvea. A landslip or an extra heavy thander-shower will sometimes 
wash awsy a whole hill side of these terrooes, thus either ruining the unfortunate 
onltlvator, or involving him in fresh work for yean to oome. Wherever there is 
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nnj good land thOM terraced fleMa eziat. There ore rerj nuay little iaolated 
plots where fresh terraces cau be made and ealtivation increased, but within 
Tillage bounds there in nowhere a block of good uolilled land in one place suIR* 
ciently largo to form a separate tillage. Whererer It is poisibU, water is led on 
to these terraces from streams .and springs ■ some of those ' kult ’ or small canals 
are carried great I'istaiices ihtongh most impracticable ground and at great ez> 
pense. The third style of cnitivaiiou is carried out where the tops of the hills 
form small table^land*, round and smooth. Khati th.al hare many such hill'topa 
are considered the most faTuurod ; the soil is always good and crops bettci than 
in the terraced lands. 

All the larger landholders keep ploughmen of the Doin caste—fttflit—who are 
aerfs or bondsmen of the landholders ; they reccire no wages, but are led and 
clothed by their misters. Sometimes they are giren a little land to cultivate for 
theinselre*, but they do not acquire any right in this Uud , their omploycrs defray 
all their marriage cxpciHes If one ol these icrf 4 dies, the landholder has to look 
after his widow, should there be no other hj^'i.ind and children. If the widow 
marries again, she goes to the house of her second husband with her children |bu( 
the master of the second husband has to pay to the master of tbs deceased the 
amount advuoced by him for marriage or mainten.aneo of childreu. No acconot is 
kept of the money spent in food and clothing during the ploughta.tn ’8 lifetime, sn 
he is supposed to work that off ; but an account is kept of all money advanced 
for marriage or money spent in the maintenance of young children after the de. 
cease of their father. Ho iuterest is charged oo these accounts. If the plough¬ 
man diaagrees with his master, he cannot leave him until he pays off the advances 
against him, or until he flnJs another master agreeable to pay them for him. The 
laodholdera wanted very inueh to have a set of rules absiit these hdtis enteied in 
the rd/ift-sf-ari; but: as the system is opposed to British ideas, Mr. fioss refused to 
comply with the request. The landholders have once or twice bronght cooiplaiiita 
against hdiu to compel the return of tlio latter ; the esses have, as a matter of 
course, been thrown out at once, and so the hdUa must know that, it they choose, 
they can leave and go where they like. 

The Jaons&ria are very partionlar about their houses : they all have double* 
storied houses, and in many instances three and four stories. In the lower khtta 
the wood work of these bouses is deoddr procured from the higher MaU, but the 
covering is slate ; in the upper khatt the tooling is deoddr ^ split planks being used. 
The upper hhat people say there is no slate in their AAafi, but the reason apparent- 
Ijr-ia that it is easier for the people to split dtoddr than to quarry slate. They 
have hitherto bad as mneb deoddr as they could use, and so there has been no iu- 
centive to look for slate. The people drink a great deal of a kind of beer made in 
the following manner In the rains they make thick oakes of the roots of some 
trees and barley meal 1 these cakes are stored up, and when they wsot beer they 
break np one of these oakes with some eooked cAiaa and seiMil, and soak the mittiire 
in water for eight or ulne days; they then strain oil the|iiqiior and drink it and also 
eat the refuse. In December and January a great deal of drinking goM on, many 
people being drunk the whole timai'all kind of work is stopped, and nothing u 
thonght of but feasting and drinking. They shut up sheep In a room and feed 
them upon oak leavei, flach man takas his urn of killing a sheep andfeasting his 
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brethren. Owiof to the sererity of the weether there it little or no work poeelbla 
At that eeaton escept looking after (lie cattle, and this la left to the women i the 
Brahmaoe do not, aa a rule, drink. 

In 1827, the prodacts of thn pargannh itself wore snfficient for the 
consumption of the amnll population ; but now considerable qnanti- 
ties of food-grains are imported from the ])lains. Generally speaking, 
the kJiat$, situate on the road between Mussooree and Chakrita 
and one large hhat in-the neighbour hood of ChakrAta itself are the 
best; the next or average cla'is comprises the hhals situate in fairly 
advantageous positions with reference either to Kilsi or Ghakr&ta, 
and the last class are those which are at a distance from markets 
and those which are in the neighbourhood of large forests as well 
as those which have but little irrigated land to depend on. The 
area for the extension of cnliivatioo is limited; bat still there has 
been progress, the nnmber of ploughs increasing from 2,400 in 
1848 to 4,CO0 in 1860. Excluding the tract nnder Government 
forests, a late calculation gives the cultivated area as 18,763 acres 
(1,682 acres irrigated), ami the niilbivable area as 620 acres. The 
first-class land consists of mannrcd land devoted nsnally to rice 
cultivation ; and of this 9,979 acres and of second-class land 7,112 
acres were dependent on rain. The reddish clay is considered the 
best for cultivation and that of a darker colour not so good. The 
worst sort containing sand and gravel is here known as sanirdni. 

There are only two classes of rent paid in the whole parganab. 

one is one-third of the produce, which ia 
Bent-rate. giueu by the cultivators of the temple lands 

and the common village lands. The other ocenrs among the non-occn- 
pancy tenants of Haripnr and By&s, who pay their landlords one- 
sixth of the produce and some minor dues. The vslne of the prodqoe 
of an acre of irrigated land ia estimated at Rs. 24, and if 80 #n with 
a second crop at Rs. 40. The average revenue rate in 1872 at half 
rates fell at Ba. 2-8*0 on irrigated one-crop land and Rs. 4 on irri¬ 
gated two-crop land; Re. l-4*0 on first class one-crop unirrigated 
land and Rs. 2 on the same with two crops ; second class dry land 
was assessed at Re. 0-13*4 and land allowed to lie fallow, of which 
one-fourth is cultivated every year, at Re. 0-8-11 on this one-fourth. 
These assessments varied with the proximity to markets and the 
general character of each kkat. The occasional cultivation may be 
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cU»«d vitli the cuIturAblo, and so the average rate on cnlUvaiion 
waa Be. 1-15*0 per acre and oo the asseaaable area Be. 1-8-0 per 
per acre! the fignrea for the whole province being Be. 1-9-7 and 
Be. 1-4-8 re 8 pectivel 7 . The result of the revision of eettlemeat in 
1883-84 gives a rate of about Be. 1-9-0 per acre on the cnltivation. 
As in Enmauny the local measorement is not in bighiis, bat in a 
measure of capacity called a pdtha. The kacheha ser is called a ser; 
and a pakka ser is two and-a-lialf sers and fonr htcheha sera make 
one pdtha of urd or rice ; and the quantity of land sown by that 
amoant of seed is a pdtha. Si !c teen pdtha* make one don, and 
twenty dons one khar. At the settlement the bfgha of fonr to an 
acre was used. In the local measures, the practice hare agrees with 
that in Qarhw41 and Kumaon (y.o.) before the biti was introduced 
there. 

The following villages* are held free of revenne chiefly to sup¬ 
port the Mah4su-deuta, and would otherwise bo assessed at Bs. 154 
a year, via, Lakhamandal, Nurd, Mendr&th (Muiiidrot), Dart&r, 
Hanoi (Onol), Pbart4r and Glibatra. 

The cultivators are either Rijpots or Brahmans, and all pnt 
their hand to the plough. In 1875, the agricultural population 
comprised 16,812 proprietors, the mautdei cultivators of the local 
code, and 12,661 non-proprietary cultivators, the ghaw-maurdm of 
the code, and 10,597 labourers and others. Proprietors may sell 
or otherwise dispose of the lands held by them, but tenants can only 
dispose of their rights to the landholder whoso land they cultivate. 
Tenants pay in cash (khara) or in kind (lun). If a proprietary 
cultivator runs away, liis land should first be given to his nearest 
relative ; but if ho have none, the sagdna of the khat should make it 
over to some other proprietary cultivator. If this be not agreed 
to, tiien the saydna should give it to some non-proprietary tenant, 
fixing the quota of revenue to be paid by him. If this cannot be 
arranged the land lies fallow and the quota is distributed over the 
whole Wutt, This is to prevent any of the Dom caste getting pos¬ 
session of the land, and might well be expunged from the local 
code. If the runaway retnms and desires to resettle, he can claim 
his land within five years on payment of arrears aoorned. If the 
sopdna confers proprietary rights on a enitavator not possessed of 
1 G. O. No. S7SA, dated Stsl Hanb, IS14. 
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them (pJiair»maunin)f then the latter pays a fee of two rnpeee lo 
the iajfdna, fonr rupees and a goat to thb Mat panchdyat, and two 
rupees to the residents of the village in which he becomes a pro¬ 
prietary oiiltivator fmaurtist). 

There have been several attempts at euumerating the people 

of Jauns&r-fi&war. Inl882, Colonel Young 
returned the number of landholders or cnl- 
tivating proprietors at 2^469: in 1834, Mr. Ross gave the number 
of families at 829 aadmukhudkdahls and 2.421 atdmi taminddrs; 
the latter numbering 17,278 souls. In 1848, the former bad 
increased to 5,753 souls and the latter to 19.471 sonis. In 1860-41 
the total of both clnsscs numbered 30,r)85 souls. In 1872 the re¬ 
turns showed 40,046 in habitants (23,114 females.) The census of 
1881 give.«i a total of 45,117 (25,400 females). The population is 
entirely IChasiya, and comprises the usual divisions into Brahmans, 
Rfijputs, and Dons. The first are chiefly Bhats or Sarasutis, the 
second Raw&ts, and the third are Dorns clas'-ed according to their 
occupations into l)Iacksin!th.s, earpenters. and minstrels, Ac. All 
worship Maliisu and towards the east are many who worship the 
Nigas. The people arc interesting as showing a Khasiya popula¬ 
tion soverul centuries behind their brethren in Kumaon in civili¬ 
sation and still preserving the peculiar customs that mark their 
representatives further west. The dLstaste for milk and the pro¬ 
duce of the cow is a link in the ch.iiu connecting them with the 
people in the Indus valloy to the present day, and with the Ketora 
of Chitrdl, and fortunately we Ijave accurate records of many of 
their peculiar arrangements. Of the entire population in 1881 
44,184 were Hindus, 726 were Musalmaus(chiefly in cantonments), 
140 were Christians, 48 were Sikhs, and 19 were Jaiuas. 

The detailed figures of the census of 1872 give the castes and 
their numbers. Out of a total of 39,313 Hindus 4,371 are record¬ 
ed as Brahmans; 18,985 as Rdjputs, and 14.500 as Doms. Of the 
last 2,420 are entered as Bijgis or minstrels, the attendants on the 
Mah&sna, 3,731 as Rolls, 3,204 as Dorns, 2,866 as Cham&rs and the 
remainder as Chanals, Lohars, Badis, Ac., thus accounting for 
37,856 ont of the whole Hindu population. If we fnrtlier deduct 
244 Jogis and 30 Gosdins, we obtain 1,183 members of other castes 
chiefly of plains origin. These figures show how very truly Jana- 
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Uir is a representative Khasiya tract and forms a very important 
link between the almost completely Hindnised Rhasiyas of Ku- 
moon and their brethren converts to Isl6m on the ethnical frontier 
in the mountains of the Hindu Kush, and apparently gives customs 
and practices of the Kbasiya race in full force at the present day 
which diaiingnished them a thousand years ago. Jaunair is a 
kind of * sleepy hollow,* within the hills in which the changes 
wrought in the outside world have had but little influeuce until 
the British settlement officer and forest officer came amongst them, 
and on these two and on the influences from Chakrafa much of its 
future prosperity or the reverse must depend. 

The manners and customs of the people are of a character very 

^ different from the Hindus of the plains. 

The local‘code-’ . 

Borne have received a semi-jndicial sanc> 

tion by being embodied in the famous dasltir-ul-amlj or * Code of 
Common Law,' drawn up under the superintendence of blr. Boss 
in the settlement of 1848. The most romark ible is polyandry, a 
practice declared by Major Yonng in 1827 to ho on the decline, 
but which is unquestionably common to this very day. Indeed, a 
bachelor without brothers, it is alleged, experiences some difficulty 
about getting a wife. The marriage ceremony is conducted with¬ 
out much formalitv and is thus described :— 

4 

Only the Mia and Riwat castes intermarry with the Kunel and Uhat caslcN, 

Brahmans, and BSjputs: the marriuire ceremony la 

llArritM, 

called jhajen. The bridegronm’k fiiibcr gives the 
father of the bride one ropee as earnest-money ; the father of the young woman 
will give him a dinner of parii (cake*); this makes the betrothal binding. The 
bride's father having ilremcd the yonng woman in a ehola (vhawl), daman or 
pdgArai (petticoat) and dhdin (head-dress) and having given lier as many vessels, 
&e.| as in his power, goes with all his relatives to the bridegrcmi'a lather's bouse, 
and the bridegroom’s father gives them one or two dinners and a present. The 
hridegroom’a father, if he declines to fulfil the contract, ahall not take back his 
earnest-money; but if the bride's father retracts and gives the bride In marriago 
to any one else, he abail pay slaty rupees. When a soa sad heir is born aims 
aholl be given according to the means of the parent; and If any one be In great 
sorrow, their relatives give then? a he goat and a rnpee. If any person of low 
easte rnnt'awsy with the wife of a respectable man, either the person who runs 
away with her or any person who allows them to remain in his district must pay 
Be. ISfi, or else the woman and her paramour must leave the dlstrlet. It inti’ 
maey prevloiulj esiiMd, the mao should pay twenty-fire rupees through the 
esuiiie. If a man of reepeciable easte eedacci a woman of respeotab1e«astC|| 

45 
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the fine !■ livtiT mprei. Woin«n arc free to clioow their flnt Imsbuidi tad to 
leave them if dimtivficd on ccrdition, writes Mr. Williams, " of the second hns- 
band’s defrsving the exprnres of the previous wedding. Younger brothen 
legally have only the usufruct of tbeir soiiiur’s wife, fur she and her children 
are held to be tlic exclusive firnperty of the eldest brother. Hence he keeps 
both women and children in the event of the household being broken np, and 
the rest of the fraternity going to live elsewhere. The enstom of polyandry 
Is snpposid to promote good fi>Ilow>-hip among brothers, and isfornred to be) 
observed so consiftentlj that if n niother>in>law dies leaving an infant son, the 
danghtcrin-law is, properly spraking, hound to rear the boy and oisrry him 
herself when be Mitaiii** tiio iige of pnberty. A married wooian is called 
sraaii, and wamii is a c>»irn)on sulnintiori when addressing a person not related 
to the speaker. It is .ilnmst nevdleca to add that there is a considerable amount 
of freedom between the sexes. Another very marked ppculiarity in the habits 
of the peonlc is tlicir extreme uneleanliuess, all the more eonepicuona on 
aceniint of the coiiiparntive paleness of tlieir complexion tad ecantiness of tbeir 
clothing, the nature of which is familnr to every one who has ever had occasion 
to make a journey tn a hill .station.” 

The local -civil code is partieiil.'ir in the appointment of teyditat, and 
thus describes their duties “ The liviid mnii of the khat or mahdl is the 
mfdna. He is tolceep the Isnilliolders coriicnted, to collect the dues of Govern¬ 
ment according to ciistoiii only, equal shares according to the capabilities of each 
one ; to acllic all quiirrclr ; to look after the welfare of new cultivstors, and to 
obe} the urders of OovcriiineDt. If any cultivator does not pay bia dues the 
tajfdmi mny sue him in onurt, and if a cultivator run away, the taydna may distrain 
nts e{fe'*ta, and if these nieaiia fsii he may redistribute the phani or revenue-roll, 
and must B<.r.d itm 'icforc l&l April in each year, bo that it may be examined before 
the seatoual culiiruiion cumuicocrs. On the death of a auydna his eldest aon 
succeeds I and if be bo a niiuor or nuntally or morally uuflt tor the office, the title 
remains *tth him, and lni brother ur any other son of the deecased mny do the 
work oa deputy. If a iu'iuna so desire he can appoint bis eldest son to the office 
in his lifetiuio, but his broci'.ers have no claim to the office becansc of their bting 
lanilhuhlei's. The •civda.i iiiiy. however, allow them to receive a portion of the 
tunuiilu nr fees nt uiKco, and as a matter of f.ict it freqnently bsppeus that the 
individual shares are very smsM wh-re there is n large fsmil- and aomc grnmbliiig 
ensors ■ but the fees Verc primarily net intended se a family endowment, but as a 
remuiiersiinn for work donc..^ In case of division of property, the mydnathdri is 
not distributed. A younger soo cannot take ths title of saydaa. Jf the eldest si>n 
dies with issue, such issue can elsiin the title, and no one else. When the eldest son 
dies wilbaut issue, the deccssifd'K brother can succeed. In cseh khat there are several 
aaiidaa *; but he whose auilioriiy extends over the whole kkM is the head eaydaa 
and nia village is the AAead village. The saydna may be dismissed by Government 
for iniuting the revenue, ncting contrary to orders,oppressing the cnltivatora, 
wrongfully levying flnea, &c. In snrfa a case, the person who bos the next beet 
claim and IS suitable for the office will^ if approred by the superiniendral, be 
appointed, t^boiild a sayifna desire to resign, be can do so thus First be rcsigne 
Itti ffialm to bia brother, than to any other person ; bnt the rlgbiffll owner cannot 
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M it u u to deitroj the rights of the next pereoa. I> menj kkat$ there Is ta 
aaeh fillage en ofleer called ehakrMa, to whom the oeipdiia from hb own shoM 
givee one or two mpees, or at the termination of any tnit makes the landholders 
pay him something. The chakrdnta works under the tayins, who may dismiss 
him and appoint another. If a saydsa here to attend the court st K&lsl or else* 
where^ he is entitled to a eooly as a servsnt and another to carry a load : he also 
raoeires a ser of flour from each landholder, in lien of other dues, the ssyisa 
reodree a cess of Are per cent, end half an anna In the rupee ou the total rcTonne 
paid by his kkat to Ohver his expenses when employed on the bnsiness of the Mai. 
If a proprietor wishes to dispose of his land he must first, through the ssydeai 

obtain permission of the shareholders In his village 
flsie sud mortesge. proprietors in the kkat. If a person 

of his own kkat desires to purchase it. he cannot sell to a stranger. In either ssle or 
mortgage the person in possession Is responsible for the revenue. ^ In deeds of 
mortgage there must be a elanse declaring that only the tamtadd/i rights are 
mortgeged, not the Isnd itself; bat when the mortgagee takes possessibn, he is only 
entitled to it until his claim has been sattsflod by usufruct or otherwise, or until 
the time agreed on has elapsed. The mortgagor is slso responsible for tho 
revenne and all ehanges of posaession must be entered in the pkaat. The mort¬ 
gage eon be completed only by permission of the saydso. Mo period is nsnally 
fixed, and no fees are paid exeept font annss for the deed which is registered by 
the patw&ri. In eases of sale, fees are paid to the eoydna and atteitlng witnesses. 
In regoid to bargains it is unusal to exchsnge written dooements. If n dispute 
nritec end the debtor denies the whole debt, the creditor has to swear to it In tlin 
name of his deity { bet if the debtor deniec oniya part, tho creditor takee that, 
part and makes an oath oa regards the remainder. As regards interest, the 
dobtor has to gire eight paklco sen of corn ateoeh harrest (called let) for each 
rupee nntll the original sum ia paid np. If tbn debtor becomes insolvont, the 
oreditor takes the original amonnt and foregoes the kmi or lakee double the 
prlnoipal in coin. Wilh regard to grain dsbts, the enstom Is that for one year, 
the original is inereaged by one-hsif, and in Ihe second year the oecumulated 
amonnt or whatever remains unpaid of it b jocreosed by onc*half. If the debtor 
beoomee poor the debt b meesnred by three timee the ortginel emonnt. In Chbar* 
tfiii, Meleto, Kotb4 Bangen, and Haripor the entire femlly of the aapdaa b entitled 
to perilclpate in the feea. One person ie mede eidr-eaydoe and ell the othen 
ore sepdees. A11 the onltirutore ore ytmr-aiaerisia and bare not the power to sell 
their holdiuge, nod the tepden can moke them eoltlvate their lends or take the 
land away.> 

On the death of a enltivotor, leaving a widow and young children, If the 

widow lakee to herself another husband, he can claim 
Dt^rfbuHon of pnpsrty. ^ leoure of her firet hiieband os a hereditary tenant 
but ia tttch eases It b enstomaiy to make s settlement to this eilfct in writbg 
Two-thltda of the lend so taken over shall belong to ibe ebildrcu of the former 
^n thtid nod oiie.thlrd to any cbildreii born of the second husband : if. bowerer, n 
enltlvntor should at hts death be iu debt and have no boln, i hon « hiu ver takes 
* The talcsof the ‘ da*tut~ml’umi' were incorporeted in the cngegsiueat papers 
for each kkat, but bare liace been modified. 
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powMiiOB of tall iflooti ii lioblo for nd aut pij bio dobti. If fou biolhon 
JioTo twoorporbipioiiowilobitwMn UMBtiadlow ordToduftatorioioban, 
•ad OM of the brothon omitIm ■laio, iho ehildiOB ora oot ihorad botwoon th—, 
bat ramaln with ttao woman and tho womaa eanaot fo to tho yeoagor brotlior« 
bat muit Uto with ttai oldOE ; bat tho ehUdraa ara oatltlod to oqaal itaans froa 
ttao four brothon. which ara paid to thooldor. If iboy ooparati^ tho oldor brathor 
htart tho ospoaaes of tho aurriofoo* Ooodi ara dirldad thaoAfter dodootiag 
oao thing el oaeh hied and ono Sold totpUama, righto on aoooont of oonlority 
and halt of that Sold (SomAh) for tho yoangeat.oll tho root ara divided oqoaUy 
aaiong than. Bat If thoro ahonid bo any ooll-aeqalrod land (by parehaae, norfe* 
gaga. Ate.) or it thora bo onoambarod land, it la alao dirldad. Tha aafiae diatribatoo 
tho aharea and raeeiroi ono ihaop, one goat^ one dlah, oao waapoa, and dra npoei. 
Tha pamehdgat raeoirai Sro rapoaa and tha rUlagera two rnpaaa. Bat if they ara 
poor no faoa ON leriad and non^ aro paid on eattlo. If tho mothor or fathar be 
allra, the cblldran with whom they lira maat prorido thain wtth a oow, plato^ 
elothea, Simdtm earritf bat if thora aro two fathera or mothora, the aeeond reooirii 
nothing. If any mao baa three wlree and they hare children in nneqnal aaaben^ 
i.*., If ono hare two aad another tbroo, at the time of aharing^ the children all 
racoire equal dbarea except thait tho ion with whoa tha Srot aothar haa to lira 
noeirei a little more. If two brother* bare one wife and haro two cbildrevat 
tho death of the wife, and both brathen naariy again, and after tho aartiaga tho 
elder brother dioa leaving fonr aona at the tine of aharlng, after dodnetiog tho 
half of tha whole property for the children by tho Srnt nurriigo, thOTonaliidar 
la divided into aix equal aharea i from theaa alz abhrea two aora beaidea tho half 
pvevloaaly dedneted an given to tho obildren hy the Srat aarrlaga. Danghtora 
can claim no ahan in the paternal property i only the following ie tha cqatoa i— 
t hat the father ohoidd provide whatever ie neecaaaiy for tho mariiago taraaonloa, 
and If ha have any grown>ap brothara ho ahenid gat thorn narriod. 


The BjBteni of deeding cues by oath in teroplu or elMwheio 
noticed under Kamaon pretreil also hersk 
Deda by oath. One of the rules of the loonl 'ciriloode* 


rnns u followsIf Ahere should be a quarrel with eny other kkai 
about boundaries, it is rattled either by pancAdpef or by making oetfa, 
but ft is settled by oath only where it cannot be rattled bypancAdyal. 
The person In possession should take the oath, end if the raydea is 
into cited he must take the oath, and in ease he should refuse the 
opposite party should be given the oath. Any quarrel about the 
lands ,ia each khat is settled in this way.'* Owing to the evils 
inherent in such a system it was added that all decisions arrived at 
should be reported in fifteen days to the Superintendent and also 
any objections, in default of which the decision would be mein- 
tained. That this practice has s bad affect on tha psople themsslves 
is shown by the following extract from a rseeni report:— 
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** WbmMTer the eejiieae Mttle ■ diipnte reUtiof to lend, they ehoold oleo he 
obliged to record their deelsion in the petwiri's rcglater, end if the euntov of 
deeiiiing eases bj oeth conld be entirel'y abolished, the pergonah would be mnch 
beneflted. Under the roles uf the ** datldi>.«l>eaii “ deelsion by oath was only 
allowed when no other mode of settling a dispute could be found ; bnt in prsctke 
erbitrators invariably record in their decisions that the party in possession should 
take oath to confirm bis possesaion and this practice tends to keep np ill-will for 
erer. I have done all in my power to discourage oaths, never allowing them to be 
taken when 1 eontd avoid it, as when an oath has passed between two parties, if 
anything happens to the person who took it, his adversary always declares that he 
tcok a lelsa oath, and it Is a sign of displeasure on the part of tbegod% and tor 
fear of further manifestations of their displeasure he at once relinquisbea the 
land or property. The opposite party, however, is equally unable to take possos- 
alon, and so the land, if that was the subject of the dispute, is left to lie waste. 
There is a similar superstitions custom by which the wrath of the gods is invoked 
against an enemy. If a man has a grudge against any one, he takes up soma 
earth out of his enemy’s field and lays it at the shrine of one of the gods with 
prayers and oSeiings. If after that any misfortune happens to his snemy, it Is 
looked upon as a sign of diaplaasnre on the part of the god, and tha poor msn has 
to relinquish the field and let it go to waste. These dispatss are carried to such an 
extent that generations after the oath has passed they are recollected, and 1 conid 
mention initanees in which the parties or in case of a boundary dispute the whole 
Mel will not eat or sleep in their opponent's village. 1 was the mere partienlarly 
atmek with the inconvenience resulting from this practiee when the question of 
establishing sch'Hils was first brought forward, as 1 found that the boys from one 
dtaf were not even allowed to attend a school in their enemies’ village; and to show 


the length to which this is carried I a»y state that though in years long gon« past 
them was a dispute over the boundary of two Aiotr which baa just been settled 
amicably befom me, yet still the remembrance of the old oath remains, even 
though the parties am now on friendly terms, at least ostensibly so " 

An oath by the Mah&su at Hanoi is the most solemn that oan be 
taken. A enstom now prohiMted, bat which 
is proved to have existed by many a ruined 
house and waste field, was that in cases of disputed possession a 
party took a stone from tho field or a portion of the mud from the 
walls of the house and offered them to Mahisu, with the reanlt that 
no one conld cultivate the field or occupy the honae— a very con¬ 
venient way of annoying one's enemy. Another custom men¬ 
tioned in the local code is that where the Mahisns ordered the 
f*tul or house to be freed, this order was made known by the 


Mwilaa who came from Garhw&l for the purpose. Some accoont 
of the Mabisn haa been given elsewhere.^ There were fonr 
Mahisns-^tiiaak, Pibfisak, Baitha, and ChalU. The first three 

1 Gam XI. sss. 
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live in templet, the last moves aboat from khat to khat. Tlie prio- 
cipel temple it at Onol or Hanoi on the left bank of th^^ons in 
Bkwar at the north of the parganah. There it a second at Tahnu 
in khat Panjgaon to the east of K&lsi at the south and a third at 
Apwar ; whilst the fourth taking up his head-quarters in Bairatin 
kkat Koru perambulated the parganah. BAsak and PibAsak have 
migrated to Tihri, and Baitha and Chalta are now the MahAsua 
of JaunsAr-BAwar. Mr. Williams gives another account of the 
origin of the worship of MaliAau :— 

** Aecordin^ to BraJimanical traditiena, at a remote era of time, a man 
ploughing in the parganah of Buhan (now Deogbar) aaw a snake, which, ereoting 
itself before him, said, I am sent bj the Dlrinlty raise near this plaoe an iemge 
to he worshipped I call it the Mahdsii deotaandit will res cal to yon laws that 
are to be obeyed On learning this vision of the enltlrator, some Brahmane 
nsade an image and placed it in the 6eld where the snake had appeared, and 
after some time had elapsed it was inspired to give them the following instmc- 
tlons, the obseireace of which seenre the devout from the evils of the present 
world end insnre their happiners in the next, eis.— 

First, never to sleep in a bed with four lega. Second, never to drink pure 
milk. Buttermilk it permitted, but it is meritorious to abstain from eating the 
batter. It being more praiseworthy to bnrn it at the places appointed for the 
worship of the Mahdsu deoto. Tliird, alweya to aacriflce the flneet goats at the 
demigod's shrine, and if aimilar sacriflces elsewhere be abstained from>>’BO mneh 
the better.” Mr. J. B. Fraser mentions a temple at the village of Bsnkanli, not 
fat from Lakha Mandal, In khat Baundar, sacred to M^isu, whom he considere 
Identical with Mahddeo. He describes the ehrine, however, as being built on a 
Tibetan model.*’ 

The Onol temple is abont forty miles from EAlsi, and is 
now the head^quarters of Bailba and Chalta. The latter need 
to visit JaunsAr and Jnbal alternately staying for twelve years 
in each, much to the annoyance of the people. Mr. Williams 
tell^ us that with the MahAsu came fifty to seventy attendants, 
besides dancing-girls and others. It was, however, necessary 
to invite him through his Wazfr, and such was the dread of 
his wrath that an invitation was seldom wanting. On receiving 
the invitation the deity was placed iu a palki covered with 
silver and after certain ceremonies was escorted by crowds •'f 
worshippers to his new residence. Those unconnected with the 
deity were only fed for one doy, but the regular attendanta 
aeldom remaiued less than six months or at long in fact ta they 
received entertainment. 
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To defray the cost of the entertainraent, collections had to be 
made from the different kJutts in the division at the rate of eight 
annas a boose or more, according to the means of the proprietors. 
Many other contributions were also exacted, such as gK{, goaes, 
supplies of various sorts, amounting altogether to a heavy tax upon 
the people, who attriboted the occurrence of an accident in any 
village to the indignation of the onpropiiiated Mahdsu. To check 
these exactions. Major Yonng passed a summary order at K&lsi, 
in the presence of the assembled saydnos, banishing the (isoto and 
his attendants from JaunsAr-Bftwar, and also commanded the- 
Wasir to abstain from accepting any invitation on the part of 
Mah&sn without the sanction of Qovernment. In a recent report 
it is, however, stated that it continnes to give trouble to'this day. 

The Brat Wasir whose name is on record was Rnp Sinh*. He 
. , died at Bastll in 1826: leaving two sons by 

The Wasir of Mahiau. , * , ^ 

different mothers. Both pretended to suc¬ 
ceed to the Wazirship. Their conflicting claims caused two fac¬ 
tions, and the dispute was referred to Major Young for decision. 
He decided the case in favonr of Ugar Sen, the elder brother, but 
the adherents of the younger, Ram Ndth, on their return to Bnatil, 
repndiated the judgment and sent an invitation to the Muhdsu, 
who made a visitation to the Kandi division, which materially 
interfered with the settlement recently conoloded. The fine and 
imprisonment of the principal offenders put a stop to their excesses. 
The present Wszfr, Karan Singh, resides at Bastil; he has fallen 
into evil conrses and is held in small respect, not being even 
entitled to the compliment of a chair. It is, however, said that 
were he to reform, he would be, like the older members of the 
flsmily, venerated as much as the deity himself. 

The dialect of JaonsAr is almost nnintelligible to the people of 

plains and is akin to the paiota spoken in 
the neighbouring ststee of TihrS and Jnbal: 
thus * a stream'; pujhar ,' wood'; nyor, * grmm *; ehukiyOf 

* burned *; AnnMioa, * to walk,* are words nnkoown in the plains. 

There is little eduoation, though a few schools have been estab¬ 
lished ; the people, however, are anxious that tbeir children shonld 

be taught, and a cess has been levied to provide a school in each 

■ JMr. William’s aota. 
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Uud, There ere namerons applicetions for bcHooIb ; but antil 
farther fuads exUt^ there is little hope of establiehlDg a safBcient 
namber ; and without education the people must remaiu behind the 
rest of the British bill distriots. In this respect as in others the 
contrast is not advantageoas for the administrators of Jaunsir 
when compared with Gsrhw&l and Kumaon, and one can well 
understand the complaints of the people that thongh a cess has 
been levied for the pnrpose, most of the khatt have still no schools. 
There is no jail and no police. The lock>ap at Chakr£ta and 
K&lsi serves for the one and the %ay6na» for the other. Roads 
are still urgently wanted all over the parganah. The establish¬ 
ment of Chakrdta has given it a good road from K&lsi, and has 
also been the means of keeping that from Mnsaooree to the can¬ 
tonment in good repair, and the forest works on the Tons have 
necessitated the making of a good road from Chaknita to the 
borders of the district in B4war. There was a line of road cot from 


Chakrdia to the Tons on a direct line to Simla by Mr. F. 
Williams; but although the road would be very useful if the Panj&b 
Government would agree to make their portion of it, still it is 
not required on its projected scale so far as the distriot wants are 
concerned. The remaining roads such as they are can barely be 
kept in order with the funds available, and four feet or six feet 
paths might be multiplied all over the parganah with advaotage. 

Jaans4r-B6war* came with Dchra Ddn into the possession of the 
British in 1815. The first settlement was 

Tlioftl hlitorv. 

made by Captain Birch for 1815-16 to 
1817-18 at Rs. 16,S47 a year, exclusive of miscellaneous revenne, 
customs, and transit dues collected at Kklsi, and amounting to 
Ra. 1,753. Captain Bjrch was sueoeeded by Captain Boss, who 
made the second seillement from November, 1818 to October, 
1821 at Rs. 15,703 foe land-revenne and Rs. 1,298 for cnstoina. 
Captain Young took charge in April, 1819, and in 1821 made the 
third settlement, which was also for three years, from November, 
1821 to October, 1824, at the same rate as before. This settle¬ 
ment appears to have worked well, as no coercive measures were 
necessary for the realisation of the revenue demand. The fourth 
settlement for 1824 to 1827 eras fixed at Bs. 17,282 for land- 
Fron Mr. G. B. C. Wllllsmii, B C.8., Memoir on Debra Dfio. 
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revenae and Rs. 1,419 on aocount of cnstoms and included 
Rs. 1,485 due to the chauntras and $aifdnat noticed hereafter. 
IRiis aettloYn^^nt was extended for a further period of two jeara, 
and at its conclusion, in 1829, Major Young made further proposals 
for a new settlement. Before taking up this settlement we mast 
refer to the peculiar machinery existing in Jauns4r>Baw&r for the 
distribution and collection of the land-revenue which, though in 
many respects similar to that found in GarhwM at the conquest 
has many features peculiar to itself; and for this purpose we shall 
avail ourselves chiefly of Mr. Williams' careful summary. 

The hereditary indigenous revenue officers constituted the 
^ machinery not only for collecting bnt for 

CSiMiiDtris and jaudiiaf. o 

distributing the revenue. The parganahs 
of Jauns&r and Bawar were divided into khatt or collections of 
villages, at the head of which were officers termed sqydtios similar 
in every respect to the saydnas of OarhwM and the kamim of 
Kumaon. The four most influential saydntu were called ehaualratf 
and formed a conclave {chttuntru)^ to which was submitted the 
gross sum assessed on the parganahs as revenue. This they 
distributed over the khata^ and the aaydnaa of each khat re-distri- 
bnted the sum allotted to the khai over each village within his 
jurisdiction. The village xqyd/ios again flxed the sum to be con¬ 
tributed by each proprietor within the village. All were then 
jointly and severally responsible for the entire assessment 

The entire community had one mahkjan or Linker, Din Dayal 
Ram, resident at K4tsi, who became their surety {rndltdniin) for the 
punctual payment of the revenue on the appointed day. The 
surety paid up the revenue and debited the sum due by each pro¬ 
prietor to him as a personal account with interest from the date fixed 
for payment without reference to the date when the money was 
actually paid, and this was considered a lawful perquisite of the 
office. The ehauntraa were not only revenue officers, but bad 
also civil and criminal jurisdiction, having plenary power to 
flog, imprison^ miiltilate, and execute ” up to a veiy recent date. 
As revenue officers they received salaries of lie. 40, ■ Bs. 60 or 
Rs. lOO a year. The a^ydiirea of eiich i/iat had similar powers in .a 
lessor degree within their own i/tata, and enjoyed an allowance of 
five per cent, on the collections a« bianonta similar to the lambaruar s 
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fees of the plains. Tlie emoluments of the saretj irere conei- 
derable : he had a quarter anna per cent or one mooth*s interest on 
the gross revenue termed ganth-khoUi or fee for opening his 
money-bagSf besides interest at the rate of Rs. 18*12 per cent, per 
annum on each of the fnnr annual instalments calculated as due 
six months before the actual date of payment 

Snch was the administrative machinery ; and after consnltation 
Major Young recommended that a proposal made by the ehaantras 
to give Rs. IjOOO additional as land«revenue and to furnish 300 men 
daily for eight months to complete a road to Baatil from Edlai should 
be accepted, and on this basis the fifth settlement from L829 to 1834 
was oonoluded, giving a land-revenue of Rs. 13,354 and a decrease 
of Rs. 605 in the customs. The next settlement for 16yearsf1834-35 
to 1848-49) was also the work of Major (now Colonel) Young, then 
also Superintendent of the Dfin, at a revenne of Bs. 21,412, includ¬ 
ing customs and cesses. The land-tax amounted to Rs. 16,280. 
There is nothing on record to show how any of these settlements 
were made. The several ofiicers appear to have made nothing more 
than a rough estimate of the capabilities of the parganah, and this 
being accepted by the jehaiaUru was distributed over eaoh khatf the 
mdUdmin at K4lsi oolleoUng and paying in the revenne on due 
date to the tahsildkri. 

Previous to the annexation of this parganah to the Ddn, an officer 

styleddiwin was stationed at Kalsi, who per- 
Qasrreli. formed all the dnties of an amfn and tahsildar. 

To B4kir Ali, appointed diwkn in 1818, Colonel Young attributes 
** the flourishing and orderly state of the parganah,*’ and on B4kir 
All's obtaining the appointment of tahsfldfir at Debra in 1830, 
Oblonel Young recommended the abolition of the post of diw&o at 
K41si. At the same time Din Dayal R4m, the old surety for the 
revenne, died, and between his sou Kirpa Ram and the ekamUnu a 
fierce quarrel arose with no independent local officer present to inter¬ 
pose his good offices and settle their disputes, lliese matters came to 
Mr. Yansittart’s notice in 1844, and he removed Kir|>a R4m from 
office, who was again rSItored by Mr. A. Ross in 1846. On this the 
cAuunCrw or assembly of ekamCrtu demurred and set np a rival surety. 
They were met by an order from the Superintendent deolaring them 
relieved of their functions for the time being. 
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The chauntru not only contioued their opposition, but exacted 
a large aum of money to pay ibeir expenses to Agra in order to 
appeal to the Lieuteuant'Governor. This, with a visit from the 
deity Mahasuj whose Wazir was at this time particnlarly cxactiog^ 
induced the people to listen to the remonstrances of Mr. Boss 
when he visited the parganah in 1849. The Governor-Qeneral hap¬ 
pened to pass through the parganah in the same year, and was beset 
with complaints from the two factions and from the people them¬ 
selves against both. The surety was accused of ruining the 
country by his exorbitant charges for interest and the cAauntru 
were accused of unfairly assessing their own good k/iats and 
transferring the burthen to the other and poorer JkAatSf wbi6h event¬ 
ually involved them in debts which they could not pay off. To 
remedy this state of things a redistribution of the land-revenue be¬ 
came necessary, and arrangements were made by Mr. A. Ross to 
this end. The net land-revenue now stood at Rs. 19,006, to 
which was added Rs. 750 on account of roads and the items com¬ 
prising the bisaunta or taydna dues, making a gross assessment 
of Rs. 19,750. The kdrlcHn or village accountant’s fees were 
fixed at Rs. 617, and those known as ganlh-kholai at Rs. 293, 
so that the total charges of every description amounted to 
Rs. 20,660,^ which eventually fell to Rs. 19,953. A regular settle¬ 
ment was made after an inquiry into the condition of each kkal 
and ita villages: the power and duties of the ehaurdru were 
abolished, and the management of each khat thrnngh its own taydna 
was established. These officers’ allowances were conOrmed at fire 
per cent, on the collections as a remuneration for their trouble. 
The debts due to the surety were paid or remitted, and in future the 
landholders were to be relieved from the payment of the interest in 

anticipation hitherto a perquisite of the surety. The fiscal duties 
*Tbe aetosl ehsrgea and receipts in 1848 are thus given 
CHAhon. 

Hak bitaunta. Bs. 

Sayfcnta salary ... ». 1,000 

Chaantras’ salary .m ... 400 

Bead allowance ... ... 1,000 

Regnlar eatablishment .« 894 

FatwAris ■■■ I80 

Pcona ••• e*8 I9t 

TotH? tea 3,6d 
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of the cAountru fell oa the layAruu of the khat^ and the joint reapon* 
ribilitj of each sharer for the payment of the revenue was limited 
to his own khatf which became, in fact, a hhdydehara estate. The 
establishment was also reduced from Bs. 1,900 to Rs. 1,776 per 
annum. All these arrangements were subsequently sanctioned by 
Government, with the exception that the road allowance was raised 
to the original amount. 

At the same time Mr. Ross drew up a code of law and procedure 

for tbe use of the local panehdyait in admin- 
' istering justice among themselves. This 
was compiled fiom the customs and traditions current amongst the 
people, only making alterations when these were repugnant to mo¬ 
rality and common sense. Provisions, for example, were introduced 
prohibiting the practice of compounding felonies or the disposal of 
cases of felony, especially murder, by the saydners ; tbe accusation of 
witcheraft was made a punishable offence, as well as Ihe practice of 
cursing the ground from motives of revenge. It states also the 
general principle that the revenue is fixed on the general resources 
of the landholders as well as of the land, on the number of sheep, 
goats, plough-cattle, labourers, quantity of land and its produce, 
walnut-trees, apricots, honey, Ac. All trees are the property of 
Government, except a few near villages, which were included in the 
cAoitsand were planted by the landholders. The landholders have 
power to cut wood for making ploughs, houses, or for their own 
private use as firewood, but are not allowed to sell it; and tliMse in 
whose A/iats there is no deoddr are allowed to bring it from the khaii 
they have been accustomed, subject to the same conditions, and 
the persons from whose khoAn the wood is taken are not allowed to 
charge for it. They have a complete right to all grass and jungle 
and wild drugs and grazing rights. But other rights, such as 
mines, belong to the State and no one without permission ean 
bring under cultivation waste land not included in his chah^ and 
Government has the right of selling and letting that land to 
whomsoever it pleases. The new agreement paper states speci¬ 
fically the boundaries of the village and State forests which are all 
now demarcated by permanent boundary pillars. 

During tho curiency of this settlement the khaU relieved 
themselves from debt, but still tho state of ihe pargauah 


was 
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gAnerally so aiisaiisfacinry that at its expiration, in 1859, it waa 
not deemed advisable to raise the revenue, but merely to rediitrU 
bate it again with the help of a block measnrement of the cnltiva- 
taon. This, 'the eighth settlement, was effected by Mr. J. C. 
Bobertson in 1859 for the years 1860-61 to 1870-71. It is 
remarkable becanne no attempt had ever before been made to 
measure the cultivation. The result of a plane-table measurement 
gave a total cultivated area of 21,603 acres, of which 164 acres 
were held revenue-free. The gross revenue was 6xed at Bs. 21,525, 
from which should be deducted bisaunta or saydna*g allowances, 
Ra. 1,042 ; taklna or the allowances of kdrkunsj or village account¬ 
ants, Bs. 1,830, and Rs. 1,000 for the repair of roads, leaving a 
net revenue of Rs. 18,695, which at the end of the settlement was 
Ba. 19,678. The surety’s allowances and office were then alto¬ 
gether abolished. The revenue assessed in 1859 was collected 
without difficulty. In only one khat was it necessary to have 
recourse to any measure for enforcing payment and here it was 
due to embezzlement on the part of the saydna. 

The next revision of settlemcut took place in 1870-73, and 
. was made by Mr. W. Cornwall. The great 

Muith settlemant. , ... ^ 

feature of this revision is the demarcation 

of iAaft and their boundaries, especially in coouection with the 

Government forests. The Resolution recited :-~- 

** Under native rule the rcipectire interests of the State and the people in 
regard to forest rights had'never been clearly defined] and up to I8SS uiattera 
had been left very much to thciusclves in Janiiaar-Uiwai, in ron$equencc of 
which the forests suffered greatly. lu 1869, the forest laiidi) were divided into 
three great classes : from the first the villagers were entirely excluded; in the 
aecond they were allowed rights of grazing, tuel, and reclam’itioii; while the 
third class waa handed over to them under the conditum that no nlienations 
were to be made ander any circumstances. The raydaas protc'ittd strongly on 
‘the ground that under this arrangement they bad no guarantee of future enjoy¬ 
ment. Accordingly the Government of the time diiectcd that all l.anil not likely 
to be needed for forest purposes should be made over iiurescrredly to the Uatti 
under the third class, forcet land should be held to .ippcrtain to the respective 
AAcfs under the provUo of oon>alicnatiuii. This crccsisltattid u fresh demarca¬ 
tion of'forest booLdaries, which was effected in 167.1; but it his not till 1674 
that the •phantbamdit’ or detailed dcnijud statemeu'ts were finally prepared and 
asaented to, and that the revised demand eime into operation.” 

The cultivation also was measured aud iiiapi were prepared on 
iho scale of one inch to twenty yards, similar to tboso that were 
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made ia Kumaun. Witli these were indices showing the area of 

each field, the holder and the demand payable by each sharer. 

The result of this revision was a total revenue demand of Rs. 

26,181, which with cesses amounted to Rs. 29,495 at the end of the 

settlement, the previons demand being Rs. 19,695, thus giving 

an increase of one-third. The terms of the urdji6~ui-art were 

revised, and many of the unnecessary conditions of the old 

t/asldr-ul-aml were omitted and others were revised. 

* 

Under the previously existing arrangement the saydna distri¬ 
buted the quota of the revenue, as already explained, over the AAot, 
and the village saydna over each village. Whenever the revenue- 
payer left his kAat or through misfortune of any kind was unable to 
pay the revenue assessed, this was distributed by the saydna among 
the other cultivators; while any person dissatisfied was allowed 
to appeal. The new arrangements provided foT a report by 
the tahsilddr on all items in the phdnihandi or revenue-roll differ¬ 
ing from the distribution of the previons year which should be sent 
to the Superintendent for orders before April, so as to give time 
for a proper inquiry before the agricultural operations of the year 
commenced. This was the principal change* introduced in the 
fiscal administration by the settlement of 1873> 

Fatw&ris or village accountants were substituted for the hdrkunt 
of the old arrangement, and a cess was levied to support them. 
On the whole the attempt to follow out the procedure adopted in 
the plains was not a success; andbere, as in Kumaun, the resolution 
to insist on regular rent-rates, revenue-rates, and classification of 
soils resulted only in failure, gave an infinity of trouble, and left 
behind it not a single statistic on these subjects that could be 
relied upon. The country, the people, and the crops differ from 
the plains and its people to such a degree that no useful object can 
be attained by compelling both to follow exactly the same lines in 
detail. Here other matters exercise a considerable influence popu¬ 
lation, aspect, nearness to forests, and the proportion of table to 
terraced lands. As observed by Mr. H. O. Boss, a village may 

' The five Utagt of B&wsr were eich made into a aelitarate ikat or aab-dlvi- 
aicn j and the office of sadr-aa.vdNa was abolished natil now held b^’ the Wasfr of 
the Onol temple. Mr. Cnrnwaii sent in hU report (Ko. lop), leth Hefeh, 1873, 
end Mr. H G. Boas sent in a supplementaiy report (471). l>lh December, IS74, 
bnt these were not taken up. and orders were not issued antil (Ho. SI 7)^ Ist Jane, 
1880 , conflrminir the seuiement for ten reara 
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have excellent land, but without onltivators it is of little nse. The 
verj best soil with a southern aspect will not produce crops equal 
to those on inferior soil with a northern aspect; a village with 
inferior land and possessing a good head of cattle or able to collect 
leaves from a forest will have finer crops than a village with supe¬ 
rior land, but without these advantages for inauure ; again, there are 
dry hills and moist hills, an<l the latter produce far the better crops, 
though there is nothing to show whence the moistness comes and 
there is no difference in the soils. The ac^dnaa refused at first to 
sign the engagement papers, but af jr some explanation that was 
done. 

It was soon seen that the assessment of 1873 pressed heavily 

on several kkata; and in 1883, Mr. H. G. 

Tenth nettlenieiit. • l i 

Ross was deputed to revise the settlement, 

accepting the records of the past and his personal experience as 
the basis of his proceedings. The assets on which the revenue was 
assessed by him were ia) the land; {b) the cattle; (c) occasional 
or temporary {khil) cultivation. To the first he applied the pro- 
vinoial average of Re l>9-7 per acre on cultivation and Re. 1-4-3 
per acre on the assessable area. To the second, in lieu of a graxiiig 
cess, he applied half Uie Ddn grazing rates—two annas per buffalo, 
one anna per cow, and one pice per sheep or goat. Taking these 
rates with an additional rate for occasional cultivation, ho worked 
out a maximum demand on each kJtat wliich should be worked on 
as the extreme margin to which the revenue m.*iy rise, but which 
local circamstances shonid he allowed to modify. The resnlt of 
the revision was that out of a total of 38 khata Mr. Ross reduced 
the revenue in 15 and left 23 untouched. The previous demand 
for the whole pargaiiah'was Rs. 29,495, and^this was reduced to 
Rs. 87,495 and confirmed by Government fur twenty years.* The 
details of the statistics then collected have already been given. 
Another matter connected with this settlement is the preparation of 
phard-phdnta or standard revenue-rolls distributing the total assess¬ 
ment over the villages and cultivation within a khatt whilst leaving 
the responsibility of the whole khtU for the rovenne nntouched. 
This may be chang'^l by variations in area of cnltivated land, 
in number of adult male cultivators or iintnbor of cattle, bat it 
* G. I. (It. A), 119B| Bth February, ies4. 
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will florye as a goide to offioers hereafter when dispates arise with 
the My&na regarding the distribution of the itAaf assessment. The 
w^Awuihdri system, too, was retained. 

There were twelve patw&ris, which were now reduced to three, 
one for B&war and Lohkandi and two for Jaunsar; and one kandn- 
go, a descendant of Lila Din Dayal, the former mtlz&inin of K&lsi. 
Amongst the descendants of the cbanntras are two—Debi Singh, 


saydaa of khAi Udp&lta, and Jwtla Singh, sayina of Mat Sain&lta—> 
who long ceased to take.any interest in the parganah or afford any 
assistance to the local officers. For the descendants of the other 
two cbauntras —Bam E>as, saydna of khat Koru, and Muti Ram, 
aaydna of kiMi Seli—Mr. Ross obtained a grant of Rs. 100 each for 
life, with the title of ekauntray in recognition of their past services, 
renewable in either case to a direct heir who is reported qualified 
and to be a suitable person to whom the grant may be continued. 
Arrangements, too, were made by whioh the forest rules where 
they pressed hardly were relaxed, and provision was made for the 
requirements at Ghakr&ta for fuel and proper forest conservancy, 
without undue or unnecessary restriction of the privileges of the 
villagers. 

From 1815 to 1829, the parganah remained in oharge of one 

officer immediately subordinate to the Gov- 
eruor-Generars Agent at Dehli, and who 
had certain civil and criminal powers, aided by the chauntrv. When 
Regulation V of 1829 rescinded Regulation XXI of 1825, the 
parganah administration fell into the same state of confusion as that 
of the Ddn, sod, in 1830, it was formally placed nnder the Super¬ 
intendent of the Ddn. The subsequent history must be given in 
Mr. Williams* own words :— 

Years after, Act XXIV of 1864 vested the administration of 
jnsiioe and the collection of the revenue in such officers ns tiio 
Lieutenant-Governor might appoint who were to be guided by the 
rules framed for the Tardi district under Act XIV of 1861. Noti- 


AdminUtiation. 


6caiion No. IITO^A, dated 29th April, 1864, supplemented the 
Aot investing the Superintendent with the general administration 
of the sub-division, and empowering him to assign to his assistants 
‘anoh executive, fiscal, or judieial duties as they might be qualified to 
discharge, in subordination to the Commissioner of Meerut. Gflie 
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functionaries to be employed in the administration of civil justice 


Oivil JarladlctloB. 


were the assistants to the Superintendent, the 
Superintendent himself, and the Commis¬ 


sioner of Meerat;in the administration of the revenue and criminal 


justice, the tahsfld&r of K&lsi, the assistants, the Superintendent, 
and the Commissioner. The previous resolution defined the powers 
of these officers and procedure to be observed by them. The Super¬ 
intendent received authority to try original suits without limit of 
value and hear regular appeals from the decision of bis assistants, 
who had power to try original suits not exceeding 1,000 rupees in 
value, while a regular appeal la^ from the Superintendent to the 
Commissioner, and where the two latter differed. Government had 
the option, if petitioned, of referring the point at issue to the de¬ 
cision of the Sadar court (now High Court). A special appeal also 
might be made to the Commissioner from the decision of the Su¬ 
perintendent in regular appeal. 

The tahsfld4r could only try petty criminal cases made over to 

.... him by the Superintondent, not did his 

Crimiiul jarladietloa. , , , j . . ^ 

powers extend beyond the infliction of 50 

rupees fine or a sentence to six months’ imprisonment. The as¬ 
sistant likewise, unless specially empowered, was restricted to the 
trial of cases so referred, and his powers only extended to the 
inaiction of a fine of 100 rupees or a sentence of twelve months* 
imprisonment. The orders of both were appealable to the Super¬ 
intendent, who hod the ordinary full power of a Magistrate of dis¬ 
trict. Appeals lay from him to the Commissioner of Meernt, who 
was also empowered to revise the proceedings of any subordinate 
authority, and to him all oases of a more heinous nature were to be 
committed for trial; but in those of murder and all others demand¬ 


ing a more severe punishment than fourteen years* imprisonment, 
his sentence could not be carried out without the conourrenoe of 


the Judge of Meerut, or, in the event of a sentence of death, with- 
ont the confirmation of the Nizfimat AdiUat (now High Court). 

The snita cognisable in the revenue courts were divided into 


Ssvinae JorisdletioiL 


two heads, summary and regular. The sum¬ 
mary suits were thus classified : (1) suits by 


ttUU^uidrSf Ao,f against tenants or of tenants against sub-tenants, for 


umrs of rent; (2) by lambarddfi against under-sharers for arrears 
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of levenne; (3) by nnUguzd^*, Ac., against agents for prodnction of 
accounts and recovery of money doe; (4) by farmers of excise 
duties against licensed mannfactnrers and vendors for recovery of 
arrears due on sub-oontracts; (5) by cultivatorB and tenants ag^si 
milguz&rs, &c.f and of andereharers against lanibard&rs for nndne 
exaction of rent or revenne ; (6) of same figainst the same for illegal 
dispossession! actual or attempted. The period of limitation fixed 
for the institution of suits nnder clanses ly ll! Ill, IV was twelve 
months, and for the institution of those under clause V, VI, sixty 
days. The regular suits were defined to be: (1) suits about the 
mdlffUMori right in land, or the right to registered revenne-free 
land, or land held on a quit-rent, or claims to share in the profits 
or rent of such land or in manorial privileges not reserved to Qov- 
ernment; (2) summary suits (as classified above) when from lapse of 
time, or on other grounds, they oaonot be tried in the ordinary way; 
(3) suits by mdlgutanf Ac., for rent of land held in excess of or con¬ 
trary to lease; (4) suits by the same to oust tenants-at-will not in 
default, at the end of the year, or at the expiration of a lease; (5) 
suits by the same for enhancement of rent Regular appeab 
from the revenue courts under the Tarfii roles lie solely to the 
Commissioner, and in the case of summary suits only on the ques¬ 
tion whether the issues raised are fit to be tried summarily or not, 
his decision on the latter point is final. In regular suits a special 
appeal lies from his order to the Board of Revenue. 

A regularly-organised police under Act V of 1861 was not 

„ introduced. The people themselves were, 

Folloe. , « . , 

as heretofore, to extemponse a rude consta¬ 
bulary in case of necessity, and the Superintendent, being imme¬ 
diate head of the Ipolice, u'as to be guided by, the spirit of the old 
Regnfation XX of 1817, or by its provisions, Wherever applicable. 
As a matter of fact crime in the paiganah i4 almost nnknown: of 
theft there is little or none ; and os the people are not of a jealous 
disposition in regard to their wives, murder or crimes of violence 
seldom occur. 

The appointment of a Cantonment Mapstrate to Chakiita 

__imdet OoTenmimt OrJ^r No. 4l», Jodidd 

(Criminal) Depa^eiit, dated find April, 
1869, subsequently snggosted some modifications in the judicial 
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system. By Notifiuatioa No. 1393A, dated 19Ui September, 1872, 
the Lieuteoant-Ooveraor, in virtue of the authority ▼ested in him 
under section 2, Act 1 of 1865 (the Acts and Rfifnlations Exten¬ 
sion Aot), extended the operation of the Code of Criminal Frocednre 
(Act XX of 1861) to Jaunsar-Ii&war, and under sections of the 
same Act the Superintendent of Dehra was invested with the powers 
of a District Magistrate in the parganah, the Cantonment Magistrate 
of Cliakrdta with the local jurisdiction of a sub-divisional Magistrate 
under section 830, Code of Criminal Frocedure, and tlie powers of 
a Magistrate as defined in section 132 under section 234, Jannsdr- 
Bdwar being declared a sab-division nnder section 18 ; the Judge 
of Sahdranpar with the powers of a District and Sessions Judge 
within the parganah under section 2 of Act XIX of 1871 (the 
Bengal Sessions Court Act). A Resolution of the same date (No. 
427A) extended to the sub-division the operation of the Code of 
Civil Procedure tAot Vlll of 1859, as amended by Acts XXllI 
of 1867 and IX of 1863). Under section 2 of the same Act the 
administration of civil jnstioe was vested in the ndib-tahsilddr of 
Kdlsi with powers of a Munsif for the trial of suits up to Bs. 300, 
tlie Superintendent of the Ddn with powers to hear appeals from 
the Munsif and decide suits above Rs. 300 in value, and the Com¬ 
missioner of Meerut with final appellate powers from the decisions 
of both. In his capacity of es-oficio Assistant Superintendent, 
the Cantonment Magistrate is the chief police officer of Jauns&r- 
Bhwar and all offences are reported directly to him, while the n&ib- 
tahsildfir is a subordinate throagh whom cases are worked. He is 
also snb-registrar of the parganah, as well as Small Cause Coart 
Judge, with powers to try coses where the cause of action does not 
exceed RSk 200 within the limits of the cantonments. 

JolAhogri a halting-place on the left bank of the Pindar river 
in paUi Pijidarw&r and parganah Badh&n of British Qarbwhl, dis¬ 
tant 10 miles from Dungari and 14 miles from Baijukth, on the 
route by the latter place to Nandprayig. The ehoamping-grouDd 
is on a flat piece* of waste laud close to the river’s bank* The 
rood hence to Dungari lies along the left bank of the Pindar, 
gently undulating to ThaiAU, where there is a baniya’a shop, and 

* A tagr or Ao^or mosiis ihs flat ground on the hunks of n otinsai iissd iof 
stematkMi parposes nnd b cqaivtfoat,to tbo gkM of tho plains. 
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supplies are obtainable. The Pindar is at present crossed here by 
a wnga of mde cOnstmotion and in the rains by a rope*bridge or 
jhula. Thence the road ascends the glen of the Goptara-gndh 
ihrongh a close forest of chir to Dungari about six miles. An 
iron^wire suspension bridge is about to be erected here farther 
doirn the stream. At NaiAyanbngr there is one of these bridges 
passable at all times by ponies. In the cold weather the Pindar is 
usually fordabloi except immediately after rain. 

JoflhilBathi or Jyoldrdham, the place of the great Jyotir ling 
of MabAdeo, is situate in parganah Painkhanda of Garhwal in 
north latitude 80®-33'-24* and east longitnde 79*-36'-24* at an 
eloyation of 6,107 feet above the level of the sea, and abont 1,500 
feet above the confluence of the Dhauli and Vishnnganga and 
some one and a half mile below it. The population in 1872 was 
455, and in 1881 was 572. The site lies on the left bank of tbe 
united streams, here known as the Alaknanda, in a hollow recess 
and on a declivity descending from the Trisul peak, and is sheltered 
on every side by a circular ridge, and especially to the north, where 
a high mountain intercepts the cold blasts rushing from the Him4> 
laya, rising in that direction. The entrance to the town is up a 
bank ent into steps faced with slate or stone, with both which 
materials the streets also are paved, bnt very irregularly. The 
houses are neatly built of grey atone and are roofed with shingles 
or slates. Amongst them aro the well-built residences of the 
Bflwal and other priests of the Badrin&th temple, who live here from 
October to the middle of May, ddriiig which time the approaches 
to the temple that they serve are buried under snow. The 
bulding containing the image of Nara Sluha is more like a private 
residence than a Hindu temple. It is built with gable^nds and 
covered in with a sloping roof of plates of copper. Pilgrims halting 
here pat np in a large square, having a stone cistern, supplied by 
two brazen spouts, which yield a never-failing flow of water, 
derived from a stream descending from the UimAlaya. A collec¬ 
tion of temples, bearing marks of great antiquity, extend along 
one side of the square, being ranged along a terrace about ten feet 
high. In the centre of the area is a temple sacred to Vishnu, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall thirty feet square. Several of those temples are 
much dilapidated, having beun partially overthrown by earth- 
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quakes. The temples of Vishnn, Ganesi, Sniya or the San, and 
the Nandevi, hare suffered least. The statue of Vishnn is of black 
stone, in a very superior stylo of workmanship. It b about seven 
feet high and is supported by fonr female figures, standing on 
a flat pedestal. There is another image of brass with wings attach* 
ed and wearing the saored Brahmanical thread, which some assert 
to be of Bactrian*Greuk workmanship. The image of Qanesa is 
two feet high, well carved, and polished. In the town is a line of 
water-mills, placed one below the other, at intervals of fifteen or 
twenty yards, and turned by one stream, which, flowing from the 
mountain above, b supplied to them in succession by a communica¬ 
tion through troughs of hollowed trunks of firs. Joslfimath is an 
important station on the road to both Mkna and Niti, and a cross 
road from R4mni by the Kulara pass ends here. The inhabitants 
are temple priests, traders, and cultivators. There is a travellers 
rest-house, a school, and a pilgrim dispensary supported from the 
gadttbart funds. The place is not so flourishing as it was, and bears 
evident traces of its desertion by the Bhotiyas, who now carry their 
wares to NandprayAg further south. 

Jnhar, a parganab of Kumaon, comprises three pattis—JohAr 
Halla, GoriphAt and Tallades. The land tax was assessed as follows 
at each settlement 


ISIS. 

1817. 

leie. 

IBSO. 

1885. 

itas. 

18S3. 

184S. 

Current. 

Be. 

lU. 

Bs. 

Re. 

Be. 

Re. 

Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

4,84* 

5,140 

5.051 

s,sss 

s^ssa 

3,SSO 

5^459 

S,37S 

5,975 


The land-revenue bllson the whole assessable area at Be. 0-15-1 per 
acre and on the cultivation at Re. l-lS-2 per acre. The entire area 
liable to revenue at the recent settlement amounted to 6,333 Aub, of 
which 8,936 are oultnrahle and 3,395 are cultivated (1,079 irrigated). 
There are 107 mabAls or estates comprising 813 vilbges inhabited 
by 5,074 males and 4,488 females: in 1881 there were 4,803 males 
and 4,621 females. The patwAri resides in Mibm. (See Bbotita 
llAHiliS.) The surfisoe throughout has a great elevation, the lowest 
part being the valley of the Gori river. About the end of October 
thewliole of JuhAr proper b covered with snow, and the inhabitants 
all to the lower pattis. The aoonmnlation is progressive 

to the beginning of April, and inow ^tinues to fall until late in 
May, The depth in open and leveY' sitaations varies in different 
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jetrs from liz to twelve feet, and is wholly dissipated by tiie first 
week in Jane; bat in confined and mnch-depressed pieces, suc¬ 
cessive avalanches sometimes cause accumulations several hundred 
fimt thick, and in many deep valleys and ravines the whole is not 
melted until late in July. Webb, in the beginning of June, found 
an accnmnlation 350 feet in perpendicular depth in the bottom of 
a valley, where the farther progress of avalanches from the inclos¬ 
ing monntains was arrested. At an elevation of 11,568 feet above 
the level of the sea, the head-water of the river Oori flows from the 
base of this mass, which never quite melts, though towards the 
close of the periodical rains, the side, midway up the mountain, 
becomes divested of snow and yields a very scanty pasture to gosts. 
The upper extremity of the valley, however, is never free from 
snow. Tho scanty cultivation attempted in the upper portion of 
Juhir produces barley, buckwheat, amaranths, leeks, and turnips. 
Species of buckwheat, celery, garlio and rhubarb grow wild. The 
crops are usually very poor and sometimes completely fail in con¬ 
sequence of the iingenial climate. The indigenous fruits are goose¬ 
berries, red and white currants, raspberries, pears, and strawberries. 
The culture of peaches and apricots is attempted, but the produce is 
very poor. The other trees are various kinds of pines, rhododen¬ 
drons, and birches, the nsual shrubs are ground-cypress, roses, and 
sweetbriar. Flowers are plentiful, especially iris and anemone. 

Junma, the second greatest river of thoso provinces and the 
most important feeder of the Ganges. It rises in native Garhwdl 
in the group of mouotains known as Bandarpunoh or the Jamno- 
tri peaks, at an elevation of I0,8r4fi feet above the level of the sea. 
Bandarpnnch as seen from the sonth-west shows a ridge called Kai- 
l&ru striking off to the southward and westward from the peak lower 
E of the maps (80,014 feet) and ending in a small glen in front 
To the west of this and nearly ni»rt]i-east of the point of o1 »rva- 
tion another large mass runs down, called Duman-kandi, forming 
between itself and Eailarn a basin whence iesnes the Unta-ganga. 
Further to the west a range oonaisting of many high and irregnlar 
masses, taking its rise from a conrinnation of Bandarpnnch, Ibnns 
the western side of the valley; end between this range end Dn man- 
kandi, the Jamna 's form^ from many aomcea in the snow. 
These streams onito in one and ibll into a basin below. To 
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this basin, however, there is no aeeess, for immediately above this 
spot’the rocks again close o%’pr the stream, and, though not so 
lofty as those below, they interpose a complete bar to farther pro¬ 
gress in the bed of the torrent. Between the two banks, the 
view is closed by the breast of the mountain, which is of vivid 
green from perpetual moisture, and is farrowed by time and the 
torrents into numberless ravines *, and down these ravines are seen 
trickling the numerous sources of this branch of the Jumna. 
Above this green bank, rugged bars and dark, rocky cliff's arise, 
and the deep calm beds and cliffs of snow, towering above all, 
finish the picture. Noble rocks of varied hues and forms, crowned 
with luxuriant dark foliage, and the stream journeying from rock 
to rock, forms a foreground not unworthy of it The Unta-ganga 
and Jumna unite at the point of a level piece of land lying at the foot 
of Dnman-kandi, which thus divides the valley into those through 
which the two rivers flow nearly eqral in volume and length. 

The principal source, according to Hodgson, lies about SOOfeet to 
tho north-west of the hot spring of Jomno- 
tri, where the face of the mountain rises very 
steeply and is entirely cased iu snow .and ice. From a rock which 
projects from the snow a small rill descends during the day, abont 
three feet wide and very shallow, being only a shower of spray pro¬ 
duced by the snow melting under the influence of the sun’s rays. 
Below this the snow-bed is intersected by rents and chasms, 
caused by the falling in of tho snow as it becomes melted by the 
steam of the boiling spring below it. Tho rill finds its way through 
crevices formed in the snow-bed to the ground beneath, out of which 
gush numerous springs of water of nearly boiling beat, and the 
steam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them, so as 
to form numerous excavations resembling vaulted roofs of marble, 
and further causes a copious shower, which affords tlie principal 
supply to the Jumna. The stream holds a source generally south¬ 
westerly for abont eight miles, when tho Birahiganga or Unta- 
ganga, which down to this point surpasses the Jumna iu length 
and volume of water, joins it ou the left, bank. 

The declivity of the bed of the stream in-this portion of its course 
is enormous, as in a distance of sixteen miles from its aouree the fall 
is 5,036 feet, being at the rate of 314 feet to the mile. About five 
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miles beloN this it receives on the right bank the Badiyar, a great 
torrent descending from Ked&r Kanta. The Snpin rises to the north 
of the Bandarponch group, and joined by the Bopin is called the 
Tons, and this again fed by the Psbar eventnally joins the Jumna, 
which is thus the great drainage channel for Tihri and Jaunsdr- 
Bdwar.^ 


The ronte from Jamnoiri to Mnssooree is shown below 


a 

Name of haltiiig'plaeea. 


JaaiBotri to KhanAli... 


HeigM 
aboTe 
level. 



Bana 


11 


7,000 


Ujri (Ujrigarh) ... 6 

Kntnar ... ... 6 


5,800 

5,300 


Remarke. 


Boagh and daagerou maroli 
in placea. 

CroM and reeroH Jamoa river 
eeveral times bj log bridges. 
Sapplles scaroe. 

On Jumna river supplies 


Camp at foot of ascent. 
Camp near Qihaogar... 
Dbarssu ... 

Lslanri ... 


II 

19 

8 

8 


10 


Bila 

Camp 


10 

1« 


11 


Mnssooree 



5.100 

4.100 
a,.ioo 

4fiOO 


6,700 

6,700 

00< 


•cam. 

No snpplieb 

Ascent and descent 

Easf nurch, but hot. 

Follow forest road sa far as 
Birothi Tillage ; supplies 
dearer. 

Cross Nigtiba range; snpplies 
scarce. 

Pass Pbedi village; no sup¬ 
plies ; water scarce. 

Hotels. 
















